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Opposing Attitudes on Progress 


HERE are two incidents, of marked contrast, 
where management takes diametrically opposing 
attitudes toward that which is new. 

“What do you think of the new 
that was announced last month?” 

“We are very much interested in it. As soon as 
the folks make up their mind just how they want 
to sell or license it, I think we may be one of their 
customers.” 

“Won’t that mean scrapping an entire depart- 
ment in your plant?” 

“Sure—in three plants.” 

“Will your directors go along on this?” 

“Oh, I think so. We are very much interested 
in anything that makes our plants, processes or 
products obsolete. In fact my job is to find things 
that make them obsolete. If the new things come 
from outside or from our research department, it 
makes no difference. As long as they really obso- 
lete anything we have or do, we are interested. 
And generally we want to build or buy them.” 

The foregoing conversation took place with the 
Vice President in charge of Research and Develop- 
ment of a very successful food company. Proc- 
esses employed by this multi-product concern are 
today nearly all continuous processes. They ap- 
pear to be about as nearly automatic as would be 
possible to make them. Yet the V. P. is on the con- 
stant search for better ways. 

That company’s concept of research, as a hunt 

for ways to make obsolete the present, is far dif- 
ferent from the more common attitude—and far 
more enlightened. It is the diametric opposite of 
another conversation with an officer of a big com- 
pany where a very low-priced new type of single 
use container had been made available: 
“Tl oppose the adoption of that new container 
In every way I can. We don’t need it. The in- 
dustry doesn’t need it. We don’t want it. We 
don’t want to see it gain even a toe hold. Why! 
It would make obsolete almost every machine we 
have in the plant! Do you realize that we have 
three machines, costing $100,000 apiece, that 
would have to be scrapped if that —————- con- 
tainer gets started? And what for? Why should 
we throw away half-a-million dollars of perfectly 
good equipment that has 20 more years of life 
Just to give the consumer a half-a-cent price re- 
duction? What the consumer doesn’t know won’t 
hurt him.” 

“But, won’t somebody else come along who 
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doesn’t have to scrap anything? He will use the 
new container and competition can force you to 
use the new container.” 

“We'll see to it that he never gets a chance to 
get started.” 

“How?” 

“There are ways. He’ll find out soon enough.” 


Commonsense Must Apply 


To be absolutely realistic, if the latter chap 
could actually pursue his monopolistic policy his 
company would probably make more money—for 
a time—than the first company that has the en- 
lightened research policy. But, for the long pull, 
the progressive concern that seeks better things 
to make its old ways and existing equipment obso- 
lete is the one that gets the backing of astute in- 
vestors. Of. course, there are certain common- 
sense principles that should be applied. The new 
thing should be so much better than the old that 
it will be profitable to scrap the obsolete. It is also 
advantageous where possible to have temporary 
exclusive rights to the new, whether by patent or 
by contract. 


Opposition Gets Nowhere 


The reactionary concern did not stave off the 
adoption of the new container by its competitors, 
although it put up a terrific and costly battle in- 
volving some very dirty fighting. It was ultimately 
forced by sheer competition to use the new con- 
tainer in order to hold its volume of business. But 
it now pays a higher price for the inevitable. 

The trend of the time is toward a greater num- 
ber of large multi-product corporations in the 
food processing industry, and the first of the two 
attitudes reported here shows one of the forces 
that accelerates the trend. Yet there is no reason 
at all why smaller companies cannot grow in com- 
petition with the bigger ones. I know of one small 
concern that is aggressively seeking new methods .. 
of production. It is still a small concern, but even 
in prewar days it caused no end of worry to its 
larger competitors because it could meet all of the 
big fellows’ price cuts and still make money. 

The fundamental difference lies largely in atti- 
tudes of management. 


EM thuton EDITOR 
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The Talk of the Industry 








@ PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S proposal 
to end the drafting of young men 
for military service does not quite 
add up. If he has predicted an in- 
crease in voluntary enlistment on 
the theory that a business recession 
is ahead and that unemployed young 
men will seek jobs in the Forces, it 
is likely that our national defense 
will be impaired. 


@ ON the other hand, there is a 
distinct change in the economic 
tenor of the time. During a recent 
“Take ’em off!” type of entertain- 
ment for one sector of the food in- 
dustry, the total number of coins 
thrown upon the stage was small 
enough to be held in the palm of 
one’s hand. A year ago at the same 
event it is related that over $2,000 
in quarters and half-dollars was 
showered upon the entertainers. Of 
course, it is barely possible that the 
audience was closer to the age of 
serenity, or even that the enter- 
tainers may have been older. 

The economic theory seems to be 
the more plausible, yet there was no 
local unemployment and food proc- 
essors thereabout have been forced 
to operate bus lines to nearby towns 
in order to get enough help. 


@ ONE way to really make a profit 
has come to light. A small company 
with a relatively big sugar base 
has all but ceased operations and 
resold most of its sugar “for a suit- 
able consideration” to a large well- 
known producer of a _ nationally 
distributed item. This is much 
more plausible than the yarn now 
going the rounds about the chap 
who is said to have flimflammed the 
OPA into giving him a sugar quota 
to preserve milk that, he averred, 
would otherwise be wasted. The ex- 
tra-sweet sweetened condensed 
milk, so the tale goes, was then 
sold to a candy maker for caramels. 
Mebbe so, but it sounds goofy, 
especially since the story grows 
each time we hear it. Last telling 
had it that the extra-sweet sweet- 
ened condensed milk was spray- 
dried and sold in powder form in 
the ratio of about 1 Ib. of milk 
solids to 100 lb. of sugar. 

The first yarn, however, illus- 
trates the problem of the national 
advertiser. He must have the goods 
available at all times regardless of 
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cost unless he wants to permit the 
competition to sneak in. The small- 
er outfit that sold most of its sugar 
quota might be one that relies on 
price alone to effect sales. 


@ ONLY 26 years ago botulism hit 
hard. Remember the furore? Re- 
member how in the ensuing years 
every scientific effort was directed 
toward eradicating it? And now it 
is a part of our national defense. 
We have learned how to produce 
botulinus toxin in pure form. One 
ounce is said to be sufficient to kill 
everybody in the United States. One 
estimate is that an ounce is enough 
to kill 180,000,000 persons. Surely 
that a particular figure is purely 
coincidental, but the estimator fails 






to advise us how to persuade them 
to swallow the toxin. 


@ EMPLOYMENT figures worth re- 
membering: non-agricultural work- 
ers in November, 1946 were 49,- 
140,000, according to the Bureau of 
the Census. Unemployed were esti- 
mated at 1,930,000 of which 700,- 
000 were veterans of World War II. 
Total number of civilian employees 
of all sorts was 57,040,000. Agri- 
cultural workers were 7,900,000 in 
November. The floating workers 
seem to be about 720,000. 


@ IF one can believe all, the won- 
ders of quick freezing surpass all 
imagination, e.g. frozen, brined 
cherries, and frozen finnan haddie. 


Hors d Oeuvres 





® National Fisheries Institute asks 
what would happen to the fishing in- 
dustry if the per capita annual con- 
sumption of fish were increased by 5 
lb. Bet whatever is the answer, it’s 
good. 


© National Baby Week, sponsored by 
the manufacturers of all baby foods, 
is slated for the week of April 26 to 
May 3. Their slogan, held over from 
last year, is “Give your baby the right 
start in life.” Instead of holding on to 
their slogan again this year, sponsors 
are being urged to lend it to all those 
newcomers to the frozen food business. 


® Mirror-polished blades, plastic han- 
dles in varied colors, and a slimmer 
look overall—that’s how the manufac- 
turers of the de luxe Household 
Cleaver and the Household Cleaver- 
ette describe their two new products. 
But don’t let them fool you, brother, 
they are still cleavers. 


© National Can Co. and Continental 
Can Co. are among the multiple ten- 
ants of WAA’s aluminum forging 
plant at Cannonsburg, Pa. The good 
neighbor policy is beginning to show 
results. 


® Out on the West Coast, Advertisers 
Bill Horsley and Harold Stone are 
advocating Bed-to-Bed pay for the 
bosses, whose minds are on the jobs 
from waking to shut-eye. Frederick 
Othman, Washington columnist, wants 





pay for sleeping and eating, with 
time-and-a-half for naps and snacks, 
because these operations prepare him 
for work. Capitalists, all three of 
them! When did you ever hear us 
worker groups lousing up our de- 
mands with any reference to work. 


© War developed laminated paper 
bags are said to be so strong and wa- 
ter proof that flour packed in them 
has been floated harmlessly over Ni- 
agara Falls. This will be a big help 
in distribution, too. 


@ An ad agency promotion piece tells 
us that it was early in 1900 that “G 
(for George) Washington,” a distant 
relative of the first President, “dis- 
covered the instant coffee that bears 
his name.” It makes us nervous to 
think of the consternation if the G. 
had turned out to be, let us say, (for 
Gerard), or (for Geraldine). 


© The food industry is building up to 
another war. The poultry raisers are 
promoting turkey for Easter, same as 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. How 
the ham producers are going to take 
this is strictly moot at the moment. 


© Kentucky’s anti-saloon league re- 
ports 92 of the State’s 120 counties as 
totally dry, only 14 totally wet. Offi- 
cial reports of the moonshiners have 
not yet been tabulated. 

JAJIJ. 
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The unusual quality of Iceland's large, fat and tasty herring has helped 


the country to establish a world-wide reputation for the highly prized 
salted product. Excluding cod fish, it is the largest single export item 


By G. J. SIGURDSSON, Iceland Fish Industry Board 


OWARD the end of June every 

year there is renewed activity 
in the Icelandic fishing fleet. The 
herring season is about to begin, 
and for the next two to three 
months the majority of the Icelan- 
dic fleet of 200 motorboats, rang- 
ing in sizes between 40 and 200 
tons, keeps up an intense pursuit 
of the large, fat and tasty herring. 

To the Icelanders, the herring 
fisheries are a matter of supreme 
economic importance. The annual 
herring catch, of 200,000 to 300,000 
tons, is more than twice that of 
the United States and Alaska com- 
bined. Next to cod fish it is the 
largest item in the country’s ex- 
port trade, and in a good year it 
may amount to 40 to 50 percent of 
the total, the rest being made up 
mainly of cod, haddock and numer- 





Reykjavik, Iceland 


ous other fishery products. In 1944 
the herring catch amounted to 221,- 
000 tons, and the products, which 
at that time were mainly meal and 
oil, were sold mostly to the United 
States for about $7,000,000. Con- 
sidering that the total population 
of Iceland numbers only about 130,- 
000, the significance of this figure 
becomes apparent. Per ton, how- 
ever, the dollar value for the her- 
ring export was abnormally low, 
because scarcity of barrels made 
salting impossible, but it is the 
highly priced salted product which 
has made the name of Iceland her- 
ring a favorite among the connois- 
seurs of salted and spiced fishery 
products. 

During the war salting had to be 
practically stopped due to unavail- 
ability of barrels. In 1945 it was 
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resumed with about 100,000 barrels, 
and in 1946 the Icelanders were 
hopeful of an expanding industry, 
with plans calling for about 300,- 
000 to 400,000 barrels. 


Herring Migrations 

Although the herring (Clupea 
harengus) has long been one of the 
most significant fishery resources 
of the North Atlantic, relatively 
little is as yet known about its de- 
velopment and its migrations. The 
latest theory is set forth by the 
Icelandic fishery biologist Arni 
Fridriksson in his comprehensive 
treatise “Norourlandssildin” (The 
Herring of the North Coast of Ice- 
land), 1944. According toe this 
treatise, the real home of the race 
is the circular current between Nor- 
way, Greenland, Iceland, the Faroe 
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Islands and Jan Mayen. Spawning 
takes place along the Norwegian 
coast, and the young herring is 
stationary in Norwegian coastal 
waters until it is two to four years 
old. After the first spawnings, it 
probably enters into some more or 
less extensive circular migrations 
in the North Atlantic without 
reaching the coast of Iceland. When 
it grows older the circle expands, 
and then, after spawning, it mi- 
grates to the north about to the 
Lofoten region, to the west about 
Jan Mayen, and then to the south 
up to the north coast of Iceland. 
This is where it is caught in large 
numbers, and where it is found to 
be the finest raw material for the 
various delicacies for human con- 
sumption. 

According to Fridriksson, the 
average state of the herring as it 
is caught off the north coast of 
Iceland is as follows: 

Age 11.5 years, length 34.97 cm.; 
weight 385 gm.; number of verte- 
brae 57.048 to 57.005, body fat 
18.2 percent. Late in July and in 
August the fat content usually rises 
above 20 percent. 


Herring Fishing 


The center for the Icelandic her- 
ring industry is the town of Sig- 
lufjordur. Its normal population 
is about 3000, but during the sum- 
mer this is multiplied, as the town 
becomes the chief port for most 
of the Icelandic fleet of motorboats 
and numerous foreign vessels. It 
becomes the headquarters for nu- 
merous buyers and speculators, a 
temporary home for thousands of 
workers in the reduction plants and 
salteries and the actual center of 
Iceland’s economic life. Here come 
the crews of Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danish, Faroese and many other 
vessels in pursuit of the herring. 
Everywhere there is work and 
ceaseless activity—if the herring 
runs—otherwise an expectant wait 
for the millions of dollars worth to 
begin pouring ashore. 

Lately the Icelanders have com- 
menced to modernize their fisher- 
ies. Every boat is equipped with 
a two-way radio and information 
about the schools of herring is 
freely passed between one boat and 
another. Government-operated 
planes maintain a continuous vigil 
along the entire north coast and 
far out to sea. They spot the ap- 


proaching schools of fish, whenever 
they appear, and their information 
is immediately flashed by radio to 
the boats which can then set their 
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course directly for their prey with- 
out wasting time and fuel in useless 
search. In the summer of 1945— 
the poorest herring season in his- 
tory—there were two planes on the 
“herring patrol.” 

During the height of the season, 
most of the herring is caught in 
purse-seines, but toward autumn 
a large amount is also caught by 
driftnets. In 1946 the Icelandic 
government purchased an 80-ton 
purse-seiner in Tacoma, Wash., of 
the type used in the sardine fish- 
eries of California. Instead of us- 
ing the two ordinary purse boats, 
this type of vessel is equipped for 
pursing from the main boat itself 
which has among its equipment the 
pursing davit, purse winch, and 
turntable on the stern. It is hoped 
that in this way the number of 
fishermen required may be reduced 
one-half. It is of interest to note 
that the menhaden fishers on the 
East Coast of the United States 
have now borrowed this method 
from the Californians. 

The Icelanders planned to pur- 
chase 50 motorboats, ranging from 
55 to 80 tons, from Sweden in 1946 
and several from Denmark. A con- 
siderable number of boats of simi- 
lar size were under construction in 
Iceland itself. Altogether a substan- 
tial expansion is planned. 

By far the greatest bulk of the 
herring catch goes to reduction 
plants. In Siglufjordur alone there 
are reduction plants with a daily 
capacity of about 5,000 tons, and 
during the height of the season the 
town is overhung with thick clouds 
of smoke from furnaces and driers, 
as all the factories are driven to 
their utmost capacity 24 hours of 
the day. Significant as this industry 





G. J. Sigurdsson, the author, spent a num- 
ber of years in the United States investi- 
gating fish spoilage and processing. 
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is from the economic point of view, 
it still cannot afford to pay nearly 
the price for the raw material that 
can be obtained in the case of the 
salted product. In the past the 
fishermen have obtained prices that 
were two to three times higher for 
herring delivered to the salteries 
rather than to the reduction plants. 


Salting Herring 


The salting of herring is an old 
and firmly established industry in 
Iceland. The age-old experience, 
meticulous care on behalf of the 
curers, and the unusual quality of 
the raw material have combined to 
build up a sound and unrivalled 
reputation for the salted article. 
No herring can be used for salting 
which is more than six to eight 
hours old, and careful inspection 
at the landing wharf makes sure 
that quality regulations are strict- 
ly enforced. Boats bring in the 
fish exclusively on deck. Deep pil- 
ing is forbidden to avoid the pos- 
sibility of bruises and softening of 
flesh. Herring is carefully landed 
by means of wicker baskets, and if 
they are not salted directly on the 
wharf, they are transported up to 
the salting station in shallow high- 
legged push trucks running on 
tracks. From the trucks the fish 
are transferred to oblong troughs, 
from which the salters remove them 
by hand, cut them according to the 
requirements of each particular 
cure, roll them in a salt bin, dis- 
tribute the salt evenly all over the 
surfaces, and pack them in barrels 
with required amount of salt. 

There is very little mechaniza- 
tion or use of labor-saving devices 
in salting herring at present. The 
same girl cuts the fish, rolls it in 
salt, and places it in barrels. Tra- 
ditional equipment consists of a 
knife for cutting, a tub in which 
the cut herring is placed, and a 
shallow trough. The trough is di- 
vided in two by a partition, into 
one side of which is weighed the 
correct amount of salt for one bar- 
rel. The other. side is used for 
rolling the herring in the salt, be- 
fore it is placed in the barrel. 
When the barrel is full, and has a 
head of about two rows of fish, a 
man transfers it to a place where 
it stands, until the contents have 
sagged sufficiently to enable the 
cooper to fasten the top. It is then 
rolled to cold storage rooms and 
later carefully kept full by adding 
pickle periodically through the 
bung-hole. 

Practically all the salting is done 
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The purse seine. The school of fish is surrounded by the net. Its 
lower edge is then drawn together with the purse string. The 
herring, if they have been entrapped successfully, are bailed onto 
the deck of the fishing boat alongside the seine. 


by women at open-air salting sta- 
tions. Anywhere from 20 to 200 
girls may be at work at a salting 
station. When there is a good her- 
ring run, the salters take turns to 
sleep. Frequently the working day 
is extended to 18 or 20 hours. 
There may be weeks, even during 
the height of the two months’ sea- 
son, when no herring is caught, 
and no one knows when the fish may 
decide to stop running. 


Spiced and Cured Herring 


Several kinds of cure are used to 
salt herring. The most common 
cure at present is the “cut” variety, 
where the fish is headed, and the 
entrails are removed by pulling 
them out of the body cavity. The 
amount of salt used for “cut” her- 
ring ranges from 53 to 62 lb. per 
barrel of 220 Ib. of fish, depending 
on the buyer’s wishes. This prod- 
uct is thus relatively hard salted 
and keeps well. Some of this plain 
salted herring is eaten without fur- 
ther treatment. A great deal is 
taken from barrels, filleted or cut 
In some way and packed as marinat- 
ed herring in vinegar and spices. 
Large quantities of “matjes” her- 
ring are also produced. This prod- 
uct is not as heavily salted as the 
“cut” herring. Greater care is re- 
quired to prevent rancidity and 
softening of “matjes” herring dur- 
ing storage. Usually the “matjes” 
herring is cut with a special pair 
of scissors. A deep notch is cut 
vertically into the fish immediately 


behind the head, thus removing the 
gills and opening the body cavity. 
Tissue excised in this way pulls 
with it the intestines, as it is re- 
moved by the scissors. Barrels con- 
taining “matjes” herring must be 
kept at 28 to 30 deg. F. The greater 
care required to handle the “mat- 
jes” is paid for in the delicious 
flavor of the product. 

Another product of considerable 
importance is spiced herring or 
“kryddsild” which is cured by care- 
fully selected mixtures of spices. It 
is chiefly used for “gaffalbiter” and 
other hors d’oeuvre_ delicacies. 
“Kryddsild” may be cut in a va- 
riety of ways. The head may be 
removed and the intestines allowed 
to remain in the body. If the fish 
is very feedy, however, it must be 
eviscerated to insure fine quality. 

The fish is removed from barrels 
after several months’ cure, filleted, 
skinned and cleaned. Fillets can 
then be packed in tin cans with spe- 
cial sauces, such as “wine sauce,” 
or cut into small pieces about one- 
half in. wide and packed in similar 
sauces. The latter is called “gaff- 
albitar.” Spiced fillets in 5 lb. cans 
and “gaffalbitar” in 334 oz. cans, 
have been sold in the United States 
on a relatively small scale. Packing 
specialty products in tin cans and 
glass jars is, however, a relatively 
small operation in Iceland, but it 
is expected to increase materially. 
The principal difficulty in establish- 
ing a reliable export trade with 
these products is the necessity of 
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The herring catch in 1937 for various countries in kilograms (2.2 
lb. equals one kilogram) per capita. Iceland leads with 1642 kilo- 
grams per capita versus Norway's 180. The annual herring catch 
in Iceland amounts to 200,000 to 300,000 tons. 


storing them under refrigeration. 
Although the producer may deliver 
them in prime condition, whole- 
salers and retailers are often apt 
to mishandle them and treat them 
as sterilized canned foods, which 
invariably causes spoilage. 

Rancidity causes the greatest 
amount of spoilages in salted her- 
ring. To prevent rancidity, barrels 
must be kept full of pickle at all 
times. Cool storage is required for 
the lighter salted varieties to pre- 
vent fermentation and other de- 
teriorative changes. 

By taking necessary precautions, 
spoilages become slight. In the 
future, however, use of antioxidants 
may provide greater safety and 
ease in handling. Experiments along 
these lines have already been made 
with promising results. 


Exports 

The Swedes probably know more 
about eating herring than any other 
nation. They import herring from 
Iceland in large quantities. It is 
a poor meal in Sweden that does not 
begin with some tasty herring tid- 
bits and a hefty “snaps” of akvavit. 
It is said that a number of Swedes, 
when asked what they missed most 
during the war, placed the lack of 
Iceland herring at the very top of 
the list. Whether this tells more 
about the quality of the fish or the 
“hardships” suffered by the Swedes 
will be left for the reader to judge. 

Among other importers of salted 
herring from Iceland are Finland, 
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When there is no work at salting stations, the young salters dress up and pay their 
friends a visit. It is all the more reason for crews to stay ashore on these occasions. 


Salters remove herring from oblong troughs, cut off the heads, remove intestines, and 
place them in the tubs beside them. The herring are then rolled in salt, packed into 
barrels with the correct amount of salt, and the barrels are then coopered. 


“FE SESELS LRN 
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To avoid spoilege, the barrels of herring must be kept full by adding strong pickle periodi- 
cally through the bung-hole. Salting is done in open-air salting-stations. 


Poland and Czechoslovakia. The 
United States has purchased a. cer. 
tain amount, and the producers are 
hopeful of an increased export to 
this country. It is interesting to 
note in this connection the follow- 
ing statements in an article under 
the heading “American Trade” ap- 
pearing in the British Fishing 
News on March 23, 1936, which 
discusses the prospects of the Bri- 
tish herring industry: 

“Unfortunately for the Scottish 
herring industry, America is in- 
terested in large sized West Coast 
classes only, such as large matjes, 
.... It is also fastidious in respect 
to quality, always wanting the best. 
Consequently, they are not pur- 
chasers of Shetland and East Coast 
salt herrings.” 

Then after discussing the Ice- 
landic competition and the steps 
taken by the Icelanders to perfect 
their products and fulfill the condi- 
tions of quality the writer adds: 
“It (the Icelandic herring) is a 
large herring and extremely reason- 
able in price.” 

The summer of 1945 was prob- 
ably the poorest herring season that 
Iceland has ever had. Week after 
week the fleet lay idle or scouted 
around without results. The fac- 
tories were not operating and salt- 
ing fell short of even the moderate 
mark set by the few barrels avail- 
able. Heavy and serious losses were 
incurred by many of the boat own- 
ers, and the shares of the fishing 
crews were the lowest in many 
years. Incessant search went on, 
and all the inhabitants, laborers 
and entrepreneurs of Siglufjordur 
and the rest of the landing ports 
talked, speculated, and, above all, 
just waited, for the big run which 
never came. The season was large- 
ly a failure. But the experienced 
herring folk are not discouraged 
by such mishaps. Money can be 
quickly made and sometimes quick- 
ly lost in the Icelandic herring in- 
dustry. Some people say that every 
tenth year is a failure; 1935 was 
bad also. Others admit that no 
one knows. Icelandic fishery scien- 
tists keep up their research on the 
biology of the fish, its migrations 
and their causes, and special inter- 
est is taken in the terrific quanti- 
ties of plankton feed, on which the 
fish fattens during summer months. 
The picture is not clear, but on one 
point all are agreed—despite inter- 
mittent failures and intensive fish- 
ing, there is no evidence of deple- 
tion. Icelanders now optimistically 
prepare for a record season. 
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WAX COATING Frozen Foods 































































g to 
me Thermoplastic waxes have new uses as a packaging material. Frozen foods are 

er 
’ ap- dip-coated with melted wax, which immediately hardens as a form-fitting and 
hin ‘ , 
hich flexible wrapper. The coating does not stick to the food, but strips easily 
Bri- 
ttish METHOD of dip coati 
ee ID of dip coating frozen 
ae foods in a thermoplastic wax 
ties has been developed by M. E. Wallis, 
pect of Wallis Systems and the Utah 
oad Wax Refining Co., Salt Lake City. 
pur- Known as the NoAir Wrap, it pro- 
neal vides a form-fitting, perfect seal for 

frozen fish, meats, poultry, fruits 

les and vegetables. 
teps Frozen foods are dipped into a 
teak stainless steel tank containing the 
oer odorless, tasteless, liquid thermo- 
Ade: plastic wax. The wax coats the 
ig foods, and it immediately hardens 
ea into a tough and flexible wrapper 

which withstands ordinary rough 

wile handling at low temperatures. It 
that does not stick to food surfaces, but 
fter it does adhere closely to foods, 
nial eliminating air pockets. The dip- 
fans ping process covers foods complete- 
salts ly, despite irregularities in shape. 
wale bho tg Pact Fay gyros 
vail- SAPO), SF Eee ing gobs tag ag e lasti . NoAir Wrap, strips easily from frozen, eviscerated turkeys 
were enables the consumer to identify the = ‘Sesdbie places: The ‘edoetina and mae mt tte does not stick to the fowl. 
mn product coated. Being moisture- 
hing proof, meats coated with the wax 
nany have been held one year without 

on, evidence of freezer burn or dis- 
aah coloration. The coating can be 
udew stripped quickly and completely 
esti from frozen foods. The seal is first 

all, broken with a knife, and the coat- 
hich ing is stripped apart in large cast 
rge- segments. 
aes Coating Frozen Foods 
a be Many procedures are used in ap- 
lick- plying the coating. The recom- 
y in- mended method consists of first 
very preparing the product for the custo- 

was mer. Meat is cut to size so that it 
| no is oven- or pan-ready. Poultry is 
clen- dressed and eviscerated. Fish is 
| the filleted, steaked or dressed. 
lons For hand dipping, a dipping cord 
iter- with an identification tag is attach- 
anti- ed to the product. The tag has in- 
| the formation on product identity, di- 
iths. rections for thawing the product 
_ one and removing the coating. Prod- 
iter- ucts are then arranged on alumi- 
ar: = or stainless steel trays and 
eple- 
saild rozen, Hand dipping frozen poultry and meat in a tank containing thermoplastic wax. The wax 






A continuous quick freezer, de- immediately solidifies into a tough, flexible wrapper. The tank is automatically operated, 
(Continued on page 204) and designed for locker plant use. Continuous dipping machines have been developed. 
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Container Strength Measured 
By a New Puncture Tester 


Method developed to meet war needs successfully predicts the ability of 
fiberboard and wrapping papers to withstand rough handling and shipment. 
Tests indicate that the users will be able to obtain superior containers 


By C. J. FALK, General Engineering and Consulting Laboratory 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


ITH the steadily increasing 

use of fiberboard containers 
for purposes for which other mate- 
rials formerly were used, deter- 
mination of the durability of such 
containers has become a major 
problem. This is especially true in 
the food industry, which is now 
using over 30 percent of all fiber- 
board containers manufactured in 
the United States—a larger propor- 
tion than is used for any other 
single purpose. 

The problem of strength of con- 
tainers has been accentuated by the 
recent development of numerous 
new container materials. How they 
compare in durability cannot be de- 
termined by casual observation. 
Sometimes those having the stur- 
diest appearance have the least ac- 
tual strength. Users must rely on 


the manufacturers’ statements that 
the fiberboard meets certain speci- 
fications, or have the materials 
tested by a commercial iaboratory, 
or conduct tests themselves. The 
situation is complicated by the fact 
that the railroads are at present 
giving renewed study to specifica- 
tions for shipping containers, which 
have always been a considerable 
problem for the carriers. For these 
reasons there is an increasing tend- 
ency among large users of fiber- 
board to adopt means of making 
their own durability tests. 


Container Puncture Damage 


Hazards to which containers are 
subject in transit are many and 
varied. No single test is adequate 
to determine the ability of contain- 
ers to withstand all of these haz- 


Use of the G-E puncture tester on various materials used in the fabrication of containers 
serves as an excellent guide to the probability of punctures during shipment. 
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ards successfully. From numerous 
studies that have been made, how- 
ever, it is evident that damage by 
puncture is one of the greatest haz- 
ards. Several years ago a study 
made on large-scale shipments of 
canned foods indicated that the 
number of shipping containers se- 
riously punctured in transit was in 
the neighborhood of 20 percent of 
the total shipped. While this figure 
does not necessarily represent the 
general average for all kinds of 
food shipments, examination of 
fiberboard containers at their ulti- 
mate destinations confirms the 
marked preponderance of punctures 
over other kinds of damage. 


Test Methods 


Numerous methods of testing 
shipping containers were in use be- 
fore the outbreak of World War II. 
Among them were the compression 
test, the impact test, the vibration 
test and the bursting test. While 
all of these methods can give valu- 
able information concerning con- 
tainer strength, none has proved en- 
tirely satisfactory for measuring 
resistance to puncture—the great 
hazard of transit. 

The method ordinarily used be- 
fore the war to measure puncture 
resistance was the bursting test, 
wherein a small area of the material 
to be tested was subjected to a uni- 
form hydraulic pressure which was 
increased steadily until the mate- 
rial was ruptured. This method, 
however, has serious drawbacks. 
Punctures are ordinarily caused by 
quick blows from sharp objects, as 
when the corner of a heavy wood 
crate is thrust against the side of a 
fiberboard container. This subjects 
the material to strains quite differ- 
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ent from those encountered when it 
is subjected to a uniform pressure 
over a sizable area. 

During World War II, the United 
States found it necessary to ship an 
unprecedented volume of goods 
overseas in fiberboard containers. 
The thousands of items shipped in 
this way ranged from delicate in- 
struments to huge quantities of 
foodstuffs. Because the durability 
of the shipping containers was of 
vital importance, the War Depart- 
ment undertook far-reaching 
studies of container materials. In 
this work, extensive use was made 
of a new type of puncture tester de- 
veloped in the General Engineering 
Laboratory of the General Electric 
Company. As one result of its 
studies, the War Department was 
able to obtain containers far supe- 
rior to those used in World War I. 


G-E Puncture Tester 

The new puncture tester origi- 
nated in the General Electric Com- 
pany’s need for better means of 
testing its own shipping containers 
for meters, instruments, motor ap- 
pliances, lamps and similar prod- 
ucts. Previous methods of testing 
had given results rather widely at 
variance with actual experience 
when the containers were used. It 
was felt that better results could be 
obtained by means of a machine 
striking a blow closely similar to 
that which the container was likely 
to receive in service. 

In line with this idea an experi- 
mental puncture testing machine 
was developed by R. L. Beach, in 
charge of packing in the company’s 
apparatus factories. Use of this ap- 
paratus on various kinds of mate- 
rial used in containers was found 
to give more information than any 
other kind of test on the material 
and the quality of its fabrication. 
Both of these factors are important. 
No method of fabrication can pro- 
duce a strong box if the materials 
are of inferior quality. Similarly, 
the design of the corrugations and 
the adhesion influence the strength 
greatly, regardless of the materials 
used. The puncture tests measured 
both of these factors and were 
found to furnish an excellent guide 
to the liability of punctures in ship- 
ment. As an outcome of this ex- 
perience, the use of the instrument 
became part of the company’s 
standard testing procedure. 


Widely Used 
' When the use of fiberboard con- 
tainers skyrocketed as a result of 
the war, a widespread demand for 
puncture testers arose among fabri- 





The puncture tester consists of a pendulum with a projecting arm which punctures the 
specimen, a pointer with appropriate scales for measuring the angle through which the 
pendulum swings, and a clamp for holding the test material in position. 


cators, shippers and commercial 
testing laboratories throughout the 
country. Certain improvements 
were then made in design of the de- 
velopment sample and the instru- 
ment built on a production basis. 

The latest type puncture tester 
consists essentially of three parts. 
The first is a pendulum from which 
projects an arm in the form of a 
90 degree arc. This arm carries on 
its free end a triangular, pyramidal 
point which punctures the speci- 
men. Second is a pointer with ap- 
propriate scales for measuring the 
angle through which the pendulum 
swings. Third is a clamp for hold- 
ing the specimen in position. All 
of these elements are assembled on 
an iron frame. 

After the pendulum has _ been 
raised to a horizontal position it 
possesses a definite amount of po- 
tential energy. When a latch is re- 
leased the pendulum will swing 
through its arc 90 degrees past the 
vertical, or approximately 180 de- 
grees total. If there is a sample be- 
tween the plates, its rupture by the 
puncture point will absorb some of 
the energy of the swinging pendu- 
lum. Hence, it will not swing the 
full 90 degrees past the vertical, 
and the number of degrees by which 
it fails to swing through its full arc 
is an accurate measure of the en- 
ergy required to puncture the ma- 
terial being tested. 

A lightly-held, detachable collar 
fits around the base of the puncture 
point. The function of this collar 
is to hold open the three triangular 
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flaps which will be torn in the sam- 
ple being tested. Thus the flaps 
will not rub against the puncture 
arm and cause frictional error dur- 
ing its swing after the material is 
ruptured. 


Testing Heavy Materials 

The potential energy possessed 
by the bare pendulum when in the 
horizontal position is not sufficient 
to enable it to puncture heavy ma- 
terials. It is therefore necessary to 
increase the energy of the pendu- 
lum by adding weights when 
heavier grades of materials are be- 
ing tested. These weights are added 
at the point on the pendulum at 
which they will increase the energy 
of the pendulum without increasing 
its velocity. Different scales are 
provided for reading the pointer 
when different auxiliary weights 
are used. Readings are in “punc- 
ture test units,” this nomenclature 
having been found simpler and 
easier than “inch-ounces per inch 
of tear.” 


Testing Thin Materials 

For measurement of thin mate- 
rial a modified test is used. Because 
the puncture tester was designed 
for measuring a wide range of cor- 
rugated and solid fiberboard, the 
regular numerical scale is too con- 
densed to permit accurate readings 
on extremely light material. To fa- 
cilitate the testing of wrapping pa- 
per and materials of that nature, an 
auxiliary scale is provided and the 


(Continued on page 206) 
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NEW butter wrapper, con- 
sisting of thin gage, coated 
aluminum foil mounted to 15 Ib. 
parchment, has been found to ex- 
tend the shelf-life of fresh print 
butter twice as long as other pro- 
tective wrappers. The new wrapper 


A 


is attractive, reduces score and 
weight losses, and protects the but- 
ter against contaminating odors 
from foods such as fish, onions, 
garlic, and cheese. A low cost, light 
weight box has been designed for 


New Ways of Using Food Wraps 


Novel materials for curing rindless cheddar cheeses and new technics 
for wrapping print butter and sliced bread are among applications of 
wrapping materials of current interest in the field of food packaging 


a 


By JOHN V. ZIEMBA, Assistant Editor, “Food Industries” 


curing rindless cheddar cheese in 
Pliofilm. It facilitates the removal 
of the cheeses after curing. The 
curd is first packed in a Pliofilm 
bag or wrapped in Pliofilm, and 
then packed in the new box. Stale 
bread waste is reduced by the de- 
velopment of the Twin-Pack loaf. 
Bread is sliced, separated into 
halves. Each half is wrapped, and 
both halves are then overwrapped. 
These three applications are dis- 
cussed in detail in this article. 


Laminated Foil Butter Wrap 


New wrap keeps butter fresh twice as long, reduces score 
and weight losses, and protects against other food odors 


Tests made by G. W. Shad- 
wick, director of quality control 
and research for Beatrice Foods 
Co., have resulted in the adoption 
of a laminated foil wrap that gives 
butter better protection. Many 
types of packaging materials were 
evaluated to determine which min- 
imized score, flavor, color, and 





Accelerated changes are studied by stor- 
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weight changes during marketing. 

During shipment and handling 
through normal trade channels, 
butter loses its score and flavor. 
Flavors are also absorbed when in 
contact with other products. Oxida- 
tion of butterfat takes place upon 
exposure to light, resulting in off- 


flavors and discoloration. Weight 
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losses also occur during storage. 

In addition to product protection, 
other requirements were investi- 
gated. The new wrap had to be re- 
useable, so that partially used but- 
ter could be rewrapped without 
losing its quality. The wrap had 
to be adaptable to existing packag- 
ing machines to avoid delays in 
new equipment design. It also had 
to have eye-appeal. 

Various types of plastics, parch- 
ments, waxed papers, and lam- 
inated materials were evaluated. 
Foils of various weights and thick- 
nesses and foils laminated to a 
variety of materials were also 
tested. Identical butters were used 
in each set of tests, with the con- 
ventional wrap as the control.: 

Samples were held: (1) Ten 
days to six months in cold stor- 
age at —15 deg. F., (2) four to 
16 days at 70 deg. F. with a rela- 


_tive humidity of 80 to 90 percent, 


and (3) 14 days in a household 
refrigerator at 40 to 45 deg. F. 
Packages were also sealed in ship- 
ping containers in contact with 
fish, onions, garlic, cheese, and 
various leftover dishes for three 





The Beatrice Foods Co. has adopted laminated foil wrap for its Meadow Gold butter. 
ing butter at high humidity-temperatures. The new wrap is made up with thin gage aluminum foil laminated to parchment. 
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to seven days. During the tests, 
samples were checked for losses in 
score, weight losses, butterfat 
oxidation, and absorbed flavors. 

Many materials were eliminated 
as the tests progressed. Some 
wrappers imparted objectionable 
flavors to the butter, particularly 
certain plastic materials. Alumi- 
num foil showed _ considerable 
promise. In the case of aluminum, 
additional research was conducted 
by Reynolds Metals Co., which re- 
sulted in the foil wrap now being 
used. Annealing studies were made 
to determine the correct temper- 
ing to adapt the foil to machine 
wrapping. Some foils wrapped well, 
but at —15 deg. F. storage they 
broke and split open. Foils that 
were too soft could not be handled 
satisfactorily in wrapping ma- 
chines. To eliminate corrosion of 
aluminum by salt, a suitable coating 
was applied to the foil. 

Foil alone, and foil laminated_to 
other materials, provided similar 
product protection. Without .a 
laminated backing, however, foil 
tore easily, making it difficult to 
strip it from the butter. 

Foil laminated to parchment was 
most promising. Conventional 
parchment, however, made the lami- 
nated wrapper too heavy. Conse- 
quently, it could not be adapted to 
machine wrapping. The Paterson 
Parchment Paper Co. developed a 
light, 15 Ib. parchment which, when 
laminated to foil, could be handled 
by the wrapping machine. 

The new Meadow Gold butter 
wrapper consists of an 0.00045 
gage, coated aluminum foil, mount- 
ed to 15 lb. parchment. It is color 
printed. The foil wrapped butter 
is packed in an open face carton. 


Summary 


1. The control wrapped butter 
lost an average of two points more 
in score than foil wrapped butter. 

2. The new aluminum foil wrap 
protects butter against the absorp- 
tion of other food flavors. 

3. Weight losses were 2% per- 
cent greater in control samples than 
in foil-wrapped butter. 

4. Fat oxidation was reduced by 
the use of a foil wrapper. 

5. The wrap can be used to re- 
wrap partially used butter without 
losing its original protection. 

6. The foil package is attractive. 

7. The foil wrap is adaptable to 
existing wrapping machines, with 
minor changes in the equipment 
necessary. It does a neater wrap- 


ping job than the control wrapper. 





A standard packaging machine is used to wrap butter. Laminated foil is fed from a roll, 
cut to size, wrapped around ™% Ib. prints, and then packed into open face cartons. 


Box for Pliofilm-Cured Cheese 


Specially designed, telescopic box facilitates the removal 
of natural, rindless cheddar cheese cured in Pliofilm bags 


A LIGHT weight, telescopic box 
which facilitates removal of con- 
tents has been designed for the no- 
rind curing of natural cheddar 
cheeses in Pliofilm. The box is 
built of thin gage, low cost, fiber 
material. A new, attractive closure 
permits careful handling of the 
cheese from the pressed curd stage 
to final removal of the cured prod- 
uct. Re-use can be made of the box 
without danger of faulty cure or 
improper handling in subsequent 
cures. 


Construction 


Top and bottom tubes of the box 
are wound from waterproof chip- 
board. Ends are constructed of two 
ply wood veneer strippings closed 
with wooden end plates 7/16 in. 
thick. Nails are driven through the 
stripping and chipboard wall. 

A specially designed strip along 
the vertical length of the bottom 
tube facilitates removal of cured 
cheese. The cured cheese is re- 
moved by taking off the top tube. 
The lower tube is then distorted 
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with outward pressure along the 
edges of the slit. This permits a 
free flow of air around and beneath 
the Pliofilm bag containing the 
cheese. The box regains its original 
round form, and it is not destroyed 
when the cheese is removed. 


Packing Curd in Box 


Special re-usable hoops and wrap- 
pings are used in the pressing op- 
eration. Other types of pressure 
containers are readily adaptable. 

After the hoops and wrappings 
are removed from the pressed curd, 
it is packed in a prefabricated bag 
or wrapped in film. The bag and 
wrapper are constructed of 40 gage 
N1 Pliofilm. Ends of the bag or 
wrapper are folded over the top of 
the curd, but not sealed. Gases gen- 
erated from the curd during aging 
escape through the folds. Pressure 
applied through the top of the box 
prevents entrance of air and subse- 
quent mold growth. The curd is 
then cured to the age desired, at 
40 to 50 deg. F., to produce a rind- 
less, natural cheddar cheese. 
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After loaves are sliced, they are separated 
into halves by the slicer separating device. 


Two wrapped half-loaves pass to material 
feed of second AMF bread wrapper. 


Wrapping Half-Loaves 


Stale bread waste is reduced by wrapping sliced, half- 


loaves. The halves are then recombined and overwrapped 


THE problem of reducing stale 
bread waste has been solved by the 
development of the Twin-Pack loaf. 
Besides reducing “stale,” the meth- 
od enables two varieties of bread to 
be packaged in the same loaf. 

The Twin-Pack is a regular loaf 
that has been sliced and then di- 
vided in two. The two halves are 
wrapped separately, then recom- 
bined and wrapped together. The 
special bread wrapping machine is 
being manufactured by American 
Machine and Foundry Co. 

To facilitate opening the twin 
package, the overwrap can be equip- 
ped with a cellophane tear strip 
under the center of the sheet. By 
pulling the tear strip, the two half- 
loaves are separated. One is open- 
ed for immediate use, while the 
other is kept fresh in its sealed 
wrapper for later use. 


Twin-Pack Operation 
The loaf is first sliced in a bread 
slicer. A loaf separating device 
separates the sliced loaf into halves. 
Guides deliver these half-loaves in- 
to the material feed chains of the 
first AMF wrapping machine, which 
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wraps the half-loaves simultaneous- 
ly. The individually wrapped half- 
loaves are then transferred to the 
second AMF standard wrapping 
machine by means of a timed feed 
conveyor. The two wrapped halves 
are then recombined and wrapped 


Twin-Pack loaf going through polar seal 
and pick-off table of second wrapper. 
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together in the final outer wrapper. 


Variety of Wraps 


Twin-Pack loaves can be wrapped 
in a variety of wraps. Individual 
half-loaves, as well as the complete 
loaf, can be wrapped in either waxed 
papers or transparent films. A va- 
riety of Twin-Pack wraps with 
waxed paper and cellophane or 
glassine combinations are possible. 
For example, one half-loaf can be 
wrapped in printed waxed paper 
for identifying the loaf, while the 
other half can be wrapped in a 
transparent material. The complete 
loaf can then be wrapped in glassine, 
cellophane, or any other suitable 
transparent wrapper. 

Loaves varying from 10-12 in. can 
be wrapped as Twin-Pack loaves. 
Other sizes can also be wrapped, 
but at extra cost. 

The Twin-Pack was designed by 
J. Hexter, president of Columbia 
Baking Co., Atlanta, in 1939. Two 
years after adopting it, sales of 
Twin-Pack bread increased 54 per- 
cent. Wartime restrictions against 
double wrapping prevented the pro- 
duction of Twin-Pack bread during 
the war. 

Recently Columbia Baking Co. 
re-introduced the Twin-Pack for its 
own bread.: The company plans to 
make it national through licenses to 
wholesale bakers. Licensing will 
be handled by Bakers Research 
Bureau, New York City. 

A baker must wrap 40 percent 
of his bread in Twin-Pack to hold 
his franchise. Royalties are paid 
on every loaf. In return the baker 
receives advertising and promo- 
tional material. 





By pulling the tear strip, the housewife has 
two individually wrapped half-loaves. 
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Commonsense About Evaporation 


Proportions of a steam kettle are as important as its size. New form 
is a trough-shaped continuous evaporator. With a vacuum evaporator, 
overheating of the product may occur despite a low vapor temperature 


By L. V. BURTON, Editor of “Food Industries” 


ECENT inquiries about steam 

jacket kettles, their proper size, 
steam pressure, amounts of steam 
needed and the alleged economy of 
single-effect vacuum evaporation re- 
veal that a considerable misunder- 
standing still exists about methods 
of cooking or evaporation. There is 
no mystery about evaporators to 
men who have been trained in 
mechanical or chemical engineering, 
but not all food technologists have 
received this training. 

A steam jacket kettle is merely a 
specialized form of heat transfer 
apparatus. Steam supplies the heat 
by condensing on the inner bowl of 
the kettle. In order for the heat to 
flow into the bowl and thence to the 
liquid in the kettle there must exist 
a thermal gradient. The tempera- 
ture of saturated steam in the 
jacket must be from 15 to 70 de- 
grees hotter than the boiling liquid. 
This means that it must be under a 
pressure in the jacket of from about 
5 to 36 psi. 

In theory, every pound of liquid 
evaporated requires at least a pound 
of saturated steam to be condensed. 
In practice it is necessary to allow 
about 15 percent extra to compen- 
sate for radiation losses. Hence, for 
every pound of water to be evap- 
orated from an open kettle about 
1.2 lb. of saturated steam at a pres- 
sure of from 5 to 36 lb. psi. will be 
needed. High speed evaporation re- 
quires high jacket pressures and the 
kettle must be well made, not a 
cheap one. The kettle should have 
as few seams as possible. If cook- 
ing rather than evaporation is the 
function, the amount of steam 
needed is far less. 

One factor in the rate of heat 
transfer is the character of the 
metal used in fabricating the inner 
bowl. High heat conductivity re- 
quires a lesser heat gradient than 
low conductivity. Hence, lower 
jacket pressures are possible for 


.Mmetals of high conductivity. 








How large should a kettle be? As- 
suming that the objective is evap- 
oration, the answer is determined 
by how much liquid is to be evap- 
orated per hour. With a good ket- 
tle, properly installed, it is possible 
to evaporate up to 35 lb. per square 
foot of heating surface per hour. In 
general, that figure determines how 
big your kettle should be, except 
that kettles are seldom made larger 
than 500 gal. capacity. The struc- 
tural problems of big kettles make 
it expedient to use smaller sizes. 


Installation 


Proper installation of a kettle in- 
volves use of adequate steam lines, 
for it is B.t.u. that does the work, 
not pressure—lb. of steam, not lb. 
per square inch (psi.). Also needed 
are safety valves, adequate venting 
of air in the jacket and drainage of 
the condensate, and properly func- 
tioning steam traps of adequate size 
to let the condensed water out of 
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the jacket while keeping back the 
steam. There are also certain fine 
points, like proper expansion joints 
or other provision for expansion of 
steam pipes so that the kettle stands 
on its own legs, not on the steam 
pipe, when it is hot. 

The shape of the kettle—high or 
low collar—depends on the charac- 
ter of the liquid to be boiled. Where 
a liquid foams markedly, it is neces- 
sary to have a high collar to keep it 
from boiling over. 

Kettles for holding a liquid hot, 
rather than boiling it, are some- 
times made with a very low jacket 
and a collar several times the depth 
of the bowl. But such kettles have 
a very limited use and cannot serve 
any other purpose efficiently. Fur- 
thermore, the use of steam to heat 
a holding kettle is not as satisfac- 
tory as hot water or other heating 
medium at a controlled tempera- 
ture. This is particularly true where 
any boiling in this operation is like- 


























Universal Trade Press Syndicate photo 


Hammering—one operation in kettle making. 
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Fig. 1. Types of steam jacket kettles. A. Ordinary. B. Flaring Top. 
C. Short Collar. (Boils over easily.) D. With high collar, and con- 











Fig. 2. Conventional steam jacket kettle 
on a stand. For every pound of water 
evaporated about 1.2 lb. of steam must be 
condensed in the jacket. Steam valves, 
safety valve, and steam trap omitted. 








ly to change the composition of a 
batch. Catchup is such a product. 

Something that might be termed 
a continuous kettle is at present un- 
dergoing development. (See Fig. 
3.) It is a kettle that instead of hav- 
ing a hemispherical shape is built 
as a jacketed trough through which 
the liquid flows, boiling as it goes. 
This design is merely a rather un- 
usual form of a continuous evap- 
orator operating at atmospheric 
pressure. 


Kettles in Line 


When the production of a food 
item requires the operation of sev- 
eral kettles in sequence it is impor- 
tant, from the viewpoint of efficient 
production and good quality con- 
trol, that all be as nearly alike as 
possible. This is important if pro- 
duction delays are to be avoided by 
a slow kettle in the line, or if over- 
cooking of a product is to be avoided 


sequently small ratio of heating surface to volume, is better {-r 
cooking than for evaporation. 





by holding back a fast kettle. It 
may be economical in first cost to 
use whatever kettles or sizes may 
be on hand when increasing pro- 
duction. This economy, however, 
may be lost in higher operating 
costs when large and small kettles, 
or fast and slow ones, are used in 
the same line operation. 

Lastly is the matter of single- 
stage vacuum evaporation which so 
many erroneously believe is eco- 
nomical of heat. Multistage vacuum 
evaporation, where the vapor from 
one stage heats the liquid in the 
next stage, does effect a real heat 
economy. But, in a single stage 
evaporator, no such economy is pos- 
sible, the reason being that at re- 
duced pressure more B.t.u. are re- 
quired to evaporate a pound of 
water than at atmospheric or high- 
er pressures. (If in doubt, consult 
the steam tables.) Furthermore, 
there is the additional cost of op- 
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Fig. 3. Continuous evaporation or cooking at atmospheric pressure 
is possible in this type of kettle that is really a steam jacketed 
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trough. Where needlessly high jacket pressures are specified, 
staybolts may be required, adding unnecessarily to the cost. 
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erating condensers, water pumps 
and vacuum pumps. What then is 
the advantage of a vacuum evap- 
orator? 

It has a decided advantage, 
though not in the form of heat 
economy. The real reason for single 
stage vacuum evaporation is to re- 
duce the temperature of the boiling 
liquid to a point below its boiling 
point under atmospheric pressure. 
Lowered boiling temperatures are 
important for a class of substances 
known as “heat sensitive.” Milk is 
a common heat sensitive material. 
Others are sucrose, citrus juices, 
preserves, meat extract. 


Overheating 


Vacuum evaporation, though use- 
ful to lower the boiling point, is not 
well understood by all food tech- 
nologists, and sometimes a heat 
sensitive liquid can be overheated, 
even at reduced temperatures. 


“Temperature of evaporation” is 
usually the reading of a thermome- 
ter in the vapor uptake. If it reads, 
say 150 deg. F., the assumption is 
usually made that the liquid is not 
subjected to a higher temperature. 
As a matter of fact, however, the 
temperature of the heating surfaces 
must be considerably higher than 


























Fig. 6. Some kettle builders put expansion 
joints on outlets to eliminate repeated flex- 
ing of stiff materials ef construction. 
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Fig. 4. (Above) There is an erroneous belief that temperature 
of escaping vapor is the same as that of the heating surface. 
The liquid film in contact with the hot surface is momen- 
tarily almost as hot as the steam in the jacket. This may 
injure the flavor of a heat sensitive product. 


Fig. 5. (Left) Single effect vacuum evaporator—the conven- 
tional piece of equipment to lower the temperature of boil- 
ing. It is not used to effect heat economy. 


the escaping vapor temperature. If 
this were not true, there would be 
no thermal gradient, and no heat 
transfer could take place, hence no 
evaporation. Therefore, there must 
be moments when the heat sensitive 
liquid is exposed in a thin film to 
higher temperatures. In milk evap- 
oration it is possible to have tem- 
peratures of 220 deg. F. at the heat- 
ing surfaces when the vapor tem- 
perature is only 150 deg. F. This 
may or may not be the true cause 
of the cooked flavor of evaporated 
milk or spray dried milk but is cited 
to suggest that the mode of heat- 
ing vacuum evaporators should be 
a fruitful field of investigation for 
flavor improvement or control. 
The steam jacket kettle is a use- 
ful piece of heat transfer equip- 
ment in the food plant. The single- 
stage vacuum evaporator, its close 
relative, is useful to control evapo- 
rating temperature. 
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ITH the expansion of the quick 

freeze business, many cold 
storage companies are finding it 
desirable to convert part or all of 
their capacity to quick freezing. 
Such a conversion has recently been 
completed at the plant of Gulf 
Frosted Foods, a division of the 


Cold Storage Rooms 
Converted to Quick Freezers 


Gulf Ice and Coal Storage Com- 
pany, Evergreen, Ala., the work 
being done by Gulf States Insula- 
tion Company of Mobile, Ala. 
Gulf Frosted Foods handles any 
commodity which lends itself to 
quick freezing, with emphasis on 
sea foods, summer fruits and vege- 


Increased demand for quick freezing capacity can frequently be met by 
converting available cold storage rooms. This was done at a southern 
plant by the addition of extra insulation to walls, floor and ceiling 


By JOHN F. STONE, Staff Manager, Refrigeration Section 
The Johns-Manville Company, New York, N. Y. 


table packs. Important items are 
shrimp and strawberries. In addi- 
tion to its own food, the company 
is also engaged in contract freez- 
ing and public freezing. 

So great has been the demand 
for this service that the company 
found it necessary to expand its 
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Fig. 1. Converting cold storage rooms to quick freeze units. 
(Left): Original cold storage rooms—4-in. of sheet Rock Cork were 
used in the walls and floor, 2-in. in ceiling. (Right): In the con- 
verted rooms 4-in. of sheet insulation were added to the walls and 
4-in. of granulated were filled in the spaces between the original 
insulation and the outside walls. 4-in. of sheet Rock Cork were 
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added to the ceiling and 6-in. of granulated placed on top of the 
wood sheathing that supported the original insulation. Center 
partition originally consisted of boards nailed to 2x4 studding. The 
space between the boards was filled with granulated 

and a 4-in. layer of sheet insulation was placed on each side. Two 
blast freezers produce temperatures as low as minus 50 deg. F. 
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quick freezing capacity by convert- 
ing two of its cold storage rooms 
to shrimp freezing units. The rooms 
are in a small frame building im- 
mediately adjacent to the main 
plant. Frick Blast Freezers, which 
produce temperatures down to 
minus 50 deg. F., were installed in 
the converted rooms. 


Factors to Consider 


An important factor in convert- 
ing the two rooms from cold stor- 
age to quick freeze was the choice 
of the proper type and amount of 
insulating material. Naturally, 
efficiency and economy depend up- 
on keeping the refrigeration load 
down, thus conserving power. 

Other important factors are 
durability of the insulating mater- 
ial, since insulation failure may 
have disastrous results; resistance 
to effects of moisture or air in- 
filtration, the most frequent causes 
of insulation failure; chemical 
inertness; and, where food prod- 
ucts are to be. stored, resistance 
to odors. 

The rooms converted to quick 
freezing had previously been in- 
sulated with sheets made of a com- 
bination of rock (or mineral) wool 
with an anhydrous binder.* Four 
inches of this insulating sheeting 
on the walls and floor, and two 
inches on the ceiling had been suf- 
ficient to maintain efficient opera- 
tion at cold storage temperatures 
(30 to 40 deg. F.). Covered with 
a coat of aluminum paint, the 
original insulction was still in ex- 
cellent condition at the time of 
conversion. 


Insulation Added 


To maintain a quick freeze stor- 
age compartment at minus 50 deg. 
F., which was desired in this case, 
at least ten inches of insulation 
should be used. For maximum 
economy, however, twelve inches 
of Rock Cork were employed. To 
the insulation already present, 
therefore, additional insulation was 
applied, as follows: 

Walls: Four inches of insulation 
sheeting, plus four inches of 
granulated insulating material 
(made of the same mixture as the 
sheeting) filled in the space be- 
tween the frame wall and the 
original sheet insulation. 

Ceiling: Four inches of insulat- 
ing sheet, plus six inches of gran- 
ulated insulating material. 


a Cork, a product of Johns-Man- 











In converting the cold storage rooms to quick freeze units, sheets of insulation were 
applied to walls and ceiling. Insulation in floor was covered with concrete. 





Workman applying a 4-in. slab of Rock 
Cork to the 2-in. thickness used in the ceil- 
ing of the cold storage room. 


Floor: Eight inches of insulating 
sheeting, plus three inches of con- 
crete wearing floor. 

Center Partition: Four inches 
of insulating sheeting on each 
side, and four inches of granulated 
insulating material between studs. 


Application 


The insulating sheeting was 
added: in the form of four-inch 
thick blocks. For a protective coat- 
ing over the walls and ceiling, a 
plastic, Insulkote, which stands up 
under temperature extremes and 
remains sufficiently elastic to pre- 
vent cracking, was applied. Alumi- 
num paint was applied to increase 
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When building a room for quick freez- 
ing it is important to have the insulating 
material fit close around all openings. 


the resistance to moisture penetra- 
tion and to reflect light. 

After conversion, each room 
measured 11 ft. wide by 35 ft. 
long by 8 ft. 2 in. high. The blast 
freezer units, (see Fig. 1) are 
located at the rear of each room in 
recessed spaces measuring 14 ft. 6 
in. by 6 ft. 4 in. by 9 ft. 7 in. in 
height, the floor being dropped 17 
in. to accommodate the equipment. 

The insulation job took three 
weeks and consumed 18,500 feet of 
new insulating sheeting plus 1,650 
cu. ft. of granulated insulation, in 
addition to the 11,000 board feet 
of material previously used to in- 
sulate the cold storage rooms. 
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Plastic Used for Brine Tanks 


Fabricated tanks of Plexiglas are working out well for preparing 





the brining solution used by a processor of olives. Transparency 


IXING and measuring tanks 

of Plexiglas, inert and trans- 
parent, are being used successfully 
for brining solution in the New 
York plant of S. J. Valk & Son. The 
tanks each hold 300 gal. of lactic 
acid brine used in packing olives. It 
was decided to make them of Plexi- 
glas in order to avoid difficulties 
with certain kinds of metal tanks, 
and in view of the sanitation prob- 
lem with wooden vats. 


Transparency 


Transparency of the Plexiglas 
tank wall affords an immediate 
check on the mixing operation and 
on the level and color of solution. 





and sanitation features are two of the advantages of these tanks 


It also simplifies inspection of the 
tank after cleaning, since film can 
be readily seen from the outside. 
The Plexiglas installation has been 
approved by the New York City 
Health authorities and has now 
been in service for several months. 

The tanks were made by the 
Steiner Manufacturing Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., one of the leading con- 
cerns in the fabrication of plastic 
materials. The Steiner company 
handled many difficult jobs, both 
special and production, for the 
Armed Forces during the war. The 
Plexiglas used for the tanks is the 
same acrylic plastic as was used for 
bomber noses. It can be worked by 
heating to 250 deg. F., then bending 


i 


‘ 














Lower Plexiglas tank is used for preparing the brine-lactic acid solution. Mixing motor 
can be seen at rear of tank. Liquid is pumped into upper tank, then flows by gravity to 
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the packing operation where the brine is filled into jars of olives.: 
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over forms. The tanks for S. J. 
Valk were each made of two % in. 
sheets, formed into semi-cylinders 
cemented together and to a bottom 
sheet of the material. 


Cementing 


The cementing method is all-im- 
portant for the strength and serv- 
iceability of the Plexiglas construc- 
tion. Joints are machined to 
V-shaped tongue and groove sec- 
tions, then united by the “soak” 
method, with methylene dichloride. 
After preparation and softening of 
the edges in this manner, the sec- 
tions to be joined are clamped until 
the material has set. The surface 
of the joint is afterwards refin- 
ished. It can be polished by buffing. 
Buffing with a flexible shaft tool can 
also be used on the inside of a tank 
if the surface becomes dull as a re- 
sult of handling abrasive material. 
Hardness of the Plexiglas compares 
with a copper or aluminum surface. 


Sanitary Features 


Special sanitary features were in- 
corporated in the design of the 
brine tanks. A triangular fillet 114 
in.x14% in. was bent around the 
bottom of the tank and against the 
wall. When perfectly fitted, the 
fillet was cemented in place, .thus 
finishing the inside bottom wall 
with a radius large enough to min- 
imize lodging of material and aid- 
ing cleaning. Similarly, a bead of 
34 in. by 1 in. cross section was run 
around the top edge of the tank. 
This feature is easier to keep clean 
than the usual rolled under rim on a 
metal vessel. 

The Steiner Company recently 
built two 750-gallon tanks in the 
shape of highball glasses for an ad- 
vertising display which uses bub- 
bling liquid with plastic ice cubes 
also made of Plexiglas. 

The tanks in the sign are sub- 
jected to the usual outdoor tem- 
perature changes. Each holds 400 
gallons of liquid, of which 100 gal- 
lons are alcohol, used to prevent 
freezing of the liquid. 

Another use for Plexiglas is for 
making special sight glasses. 
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1. After the soil is plowed, the Indian sugar cane grower 
floods the field, then drops the sticks into the furrows and 
tramps them down. ‘ 


2. Through the growing season he irri- 
gates his land by standing all day in 
kneedeep water and hoisting scoopfuls 
into his ditches. 


3. “Experts” conduct a last minute test 
to determine whether the cane is ready 
for crushing. 


This is GUR 


Processing of raw sugar cane juice is 


a primitive operation in India. 
Between 3- and 4,000,000 tons 
are produced annually to provide 


a sweetener and confection for more 
than 300,000,000 natives 


NDIA prides herself on being a large sugar producer. 
Her 1944-45 output was in excess of 1,200,000 tons 
from more than 150 factories. The total invested capital 
in the industry is around $100,000,000. But of even 
greater importance to the Indian peasant—and a con- 
tributing factor to the decline of Indian sugar imports— 
is the rural manufacture of jaggery, or gur, the raw and 
unrefined cane product that is a staple of diet. At least 
once in the past decade jaggery production has topped 
4,000,000 tons. Official 1946 totals probably will reach 
3,000,000 tons—all of it turned out at small, primitive 
rural “factories,” such as the one shown here, under con- 
ditions which would give an American refiner the jitters. 
Only 10,000 tons of the total goes on to sugar mills for 
refining. The balance, resembling maple sugar in ap- 
pearance if not in taste, is the standard sweetening agent 
and confection for the more than 300,000,000 lower-class 
Indians. 











4. By bullock cart and coolieback, the cane is 
brought to mills such as this, where more 
bullocks turn the battery of grinders. 


5. Feeding the cane into the grinder is an all-day squatting job. 


6. From the grinder the juice flows into a tub set in the ground. 7. From the tub the juice is scooped up in buckets 
and poured into huge open pans, where the 


only “fancy” touch comes in—straining it through 
a coarse cloth. 











8. The strained juice is boiled over 
crude underground ovens. 





9. During the boiling it is skimmed repeatedly. 


10. The “taster” decides when the processing oper- 
ation has been completed. 


1l. The product is then poured off into 
earthenware crocks to cool, solidify and 
WAIT for buyers. 















































What's Ahead in Milk Processing 





Part II—Plant location and character are related to raw material supplies 
and markets. Intra-industry and inter-commodity competition influence type 
of products. Diversification entails adjustments in equipment and services 


By M. E. PARKER, Counselor in Food Production Development, and 
E. S. STATELER, Associate Editor, “Food Industries”, Chicago 


N Part I (Foop INDUSTRIES 
March 1947) emphasis is placed 

on the importance of employing 
technology to obtain positive con- 
trol over processing operations and 
to assure high quality in finished 
dairy products. 

Although the technology factor 
is of highest importance to the 
future of the milk processing in- 
dustry under peace-time conditions, 
it is not the only factor which must 
be considered. 

No matter how effectively tech- 
nology may be used to produce 
high quality products it will have 
been employed in vain—even at a 
relatively low unit-cost for pro- 
cessing—if the plant is not located 
correctly in relation to its supply 
of liquid milk or in relation to an 
adequate market for its products. 
Geographic economics has a dis- 
tinct bearing on the break-down of 
operations in a plant engaged 
wholly in processing or manufac- 
turing, and in one engaged in both 
processing and distributing activ- 
ities. The function of the plant 
should determine its geographic lo- 
cation. 


Dairy States 


In the so-called “dairy states” 
such as Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Iowa, production of milk permits 
daily receipts in the range of 50,- 
000 to more than 250,000 lb. ob- 
tained from areas within a radius 
of 10 to 15 miles. Wartime de- 
mands have been responsible for 
these receipts being in the form 
of whole milk instead of as cream. 
Obviously, that practice is likely 
to continue because the dairy 
farmer has learned that the non- 
fat constituents of milk have cash- 
money value. For this reason the 
plants in the dairy states will con- 
tinue to be dairy-products manu- 
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facturing plants. Peace-time di- 
versification of functions of these 
plants probably will materialize in 
a manner such that the non-fat 
solids of the milk will be mainly 
utilized for the manufacture of 
cheese and concentrated or dried 
milk products. 

This conclusion is based on two 
assumptions: 1, That the per cap- 
ita consumption of cheese will 
eventually resume its prewar up- 
ward trend and 2, that the con- 
sumption of dry milk solids will 
take an eventual upward trend as 
the result of either compulsory or 
competitive enrichment programs 
for other foods using milk as an 
ingredient. These assumptions are 
likely to become facts, although 
a slump is resulting from the cur- 
tailment of military and relief 
feeding demands. Resumption of 
butter production in these areas 
can also be expected; in fact is 
already occurring. To this end, 
butter quality no doubt will prove 
an appreciable factor, not only in 
realizing a restoration of the 
normal prewar consumption of but- 
ter but, eventually, in stimulating 
an increased upward surge in de- 
mand resulting from an expansion 
of its prewar market. Also, in the 
case of butter, technology will 
play an important role in expedit- 
ing its relatively more economical 
processing with other accompany- 
ing advantages of supply and de- 
mand factors. These conclusions, 
however, are subject to extensive 
revision if attempts are again made 
to ignore the normal economic posi- 
tion of butter among dairy prod- 
ucts as the market balancing factor. 


Volume Plants 


Taking these production and 
economic factors into considera- 
tion, assumption appears reason- 
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able that the large volume-plants 
located in the “dairy states’ will 
begin to settle down in the near 
future to turn out combinations of 
processed products. These “‘volume” 
operations will embarrass the 
smaller “crossroads” factories from 
the standpoint of production ef- 
ficiency and marketing facilities. 
These economical operations and 
superior marketing facilities ap- 
pear to be evident because of the 
consistent progress made by the 
larger companies with good man- 
agement and operating personnel. 
However, rivalries between the 
large plants may result in the loss 
of some of their production econ- 
omies through additional hauling 
costs to obtain their needed volume 
of liquid milk. But, unless competi- 
tion between the large plants gets 
out of control and runs wild, rea- 
sonable assumption can be .made 
that the small cheese factory or 
creamery will be the one which 
will be hard pressed for raw sup- 
plies. This condition will exist ex- 
cept in those cases where specialty 
items result in market developments 
that offset the usual disadvantages 
of small-plant operations. Some of 
the small milk processing plants 
are at present being converted into 
specialty plants, even to the point 
of being rebuilt and equipped with 
processing units not previously 
used in them. 

Another economic and competi- 
tive factor to be taken into account 
in peacetime dairy product produc- 
tion and distribution is the grow- 
ing popularity of ready-to-use dry 
and frozen mixes and full-meal 
combinations being. merchandised 
by frozen-food stores. 

A third economic and competi- 
tive factor to be considered is the 
likelihood of an increased foreign 
market for dry milk products. The 
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potentiality of these markets is in- 
dicated by those South American 
countries whose public health pro- 
grams demand packaged processed 
foods. An example is the Mexican 
market now being exploited with 
processed food products, especially 
rehydrated milk. 

In any appraisal of the tech- 
nological trends in the larger dairy 
manufacturing plants, the incen- 
tive for more economical opera- 
tions obviously is of first import- 
ance. A coming revolution in but- 
ter-making undoubtedly will usher 
in the long-cherished “continuous” 
processes. The “volume” plants will 
more readily adopt such processes 
and their incidental production 
practices because the capital addi- 
tions necessary for acquiring the 
essential equipment may prove be- 
yond the reach of the small cream- 
ery. Then, too, the “write-off” in 
obsolescence will be prohibitive to 
the small creamery unless it can 
diversify. 


Improved Efficiency 

We shall probably witness also 
another revolution in the technology 
of milk drying. The engineering 
fallacy inherent in conventional 
drying systems, the wasting of 
B.t.u.’s by permitting their escape 
into the atmosphere, will be recog- 
nized and corrected. Methods under 
development will reduce conven- 
tional drying costs to a surprising 
degree. Then too, extensive build- 
ing alterations to house the dry- 
ing equipment will become unneces- 
sary. Even today, modifications of 
conventional driers are accomplish- 
ing a marked increase in overall 
drying efficiency, as measured by 
the ratio of B.t.u.’s expended in 
fuel consumption, to the amount of 
water evaporated. In some _ in- 
stances this efficiency has been in- 
creased as high as 80 percent when 
compared with the usual 40 to 55 
percent values of some of the 
more commonly used spray drying 
equipment. The engineer also is 
making possible similar economies 
in condensing operations. 

In view of the general tax situa- 
tion, many companies, instead of 
assuming extensive capital addi- 
tions, will find the financing of es- 
sential, new and expensive equip- 
ment made attractive by equipment 
trusts so that the processor may 
realize operating economies with- 
out undue penalties. Such a trend 
already is apparent in the financ- 
ing of ice-cream dealer cabinets 
by at least one major dairy-prod- 








ucts corporation. Incidentally, this 
practice was preceded by a similar 
procedure in decentralizing the 
procurement and maintenance of 
this company’s automotive delivery 
equipment. 


War Beneficial 


In spite of all the stresses and 
strains that the war programs 
have created, certain beneficial in- 
fluences have become apparent. We 
find, for example, that many dairy 
manufacturing plants, which en- 
tered the war period covered with 
a mortgage, have paid off such 
debts. Again, the dairy industry 
has profited from incentives that 
have created a desire for modern- 
ization as well as a willingness to 
spend money for improvements; a 
situation which did not prevail 
prior to the war. This has come 
about from the realization that dis- 
carding a fairly successful piece 
of equipment for an improvement 
often is good business practice. 
However, as a brake upon all these 
trends, we find that few plants have 
succeeded in setting aside reserves 
for use in the postwar period. This 
lack of reserves will be the basis 
of a modernization problem whose 
possible solution will be found in 
equipment-trust financing; the ex- 
pense of which can be absorbed as 
an operating cost. 

All of the foregoing presages in- 
creased efficiency in operating 
which incidentally may extend into 
the field of raw materials produc- 
tion and procurement. No crystal 
ball is required to predict a grow- 
ing industrialization of farm-pro- 





duction units whose development 
may be accomplished by harnessing 
the arts and sciences of agronomy 
and husbandry in a double hitch. 
As previously noted in Part I, can- 
ners already have blazed a trail in 
agronomy which .the milk proc- 
essors may soon find of progressive 
importance to their own successful 
operations. 
Diversification 

Diversification in the manufac- 
ture of dairy products can develop 
readily into expansion upon a 
broader base which might include 
certain frozen-food products. No 
one needs to argue the advances 
made in the marketing of frozen 
foods prior to the war. The frozen 
food processors have continued to 
extend their market by increasing 
the quantities consumed in the face 
of war conditions and in spite of 
some merchandise of questionable 
quality produced and distributed 
by promoters who rushed into the 
field without adequate “know how.” 
The future prospects for still wider 
expansion point to an extensive de- 
velopment in the Middle West agri- 
cultural areas; particularly as qual- 
ity requirements are raised. Today 
the bulk of frozen foods are proc- 
essed in the coastal states adjacent 
to truck farming operations. For 
that reason, as the market expands 
it is only natural to expect increased 
production in all agricultural areas; 
particularly where fast-freezing 
facilties are available. 

Meat-packing has long been rec- 
ognized as being founded on and 
fostered by the development of com- 





Cherry-Burrell Corp. Photo 


New butter plants of the postwar era will probably include a continuous butter-making 
process using both standard and specially designed equipment. This is a small scale 
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model of an efficient layout of processing units for such a plant. 
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Dairy product plants considering diversification may install multi- 
plate freezers for quick freezing consumer-size packages. 


mercial refrigeration. Heat steri- 
lization and packaging technology 
have contributed to the founding 
and expansion of extensive and far- 
flung factories for the canning of 
fruits, vegetables, meat and fish 
which, generally, make little, if any, 
utilization of refrigeration. Milk 
processing has enjoyed its wide ex- 
pansion around the use of rapid 
transportation and _ refrigeration 
just as did meat-packing. Now the 
big question to be resolved is 
whether or not the canner, with his 
technology and production expe- 
rience, will prove able to absorb and 
apply the essentials of refrigeration 
in the coming development of fast- 
frozen foods processing. Or can 
the dairy operator, with his expe- 
rience in refrigeration, expeditious- 
ly acquire the essential technology 
and agronomy already so highly de- 
veloped by the canners. An edge 
might be found on the side of cer- 
tain sections of the dairy field, if 
only due to, the fact that its opera- 
tions are not as seasonal as are 
those of the fruit and vegetable 
canners. Whereas the production 
of milk is greatest in the spring and 
early summer months, fruit and 
vegetable processing is heaviest 
during the summer and early 
autumn months. On the other hand, 
milk processing is much more of a 
year round activity than is fruit 
and vegetable processing. 


Milk Processor vs. Canner 


In any event, mastery of the 
essential technologies will lead un- 
doubtedly to competition between 
the milk processors and the canners 
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for expansion into the freezing of 
fruits and vegetables. This mas- 
tery is of great importance in any 
successful diversification upon the 
broad base of any integrated divi- 
sion of the food-processing indus- 
try such as milk processing. 

A noteworthy factor in this intra- 
food-industry competition is the 
fact that canners are already ex- 
perienced in the procurement and 
preparation of fruits and vegetables 
for processing; whether for can- 
ning, freezing or drying. Milk 
processors, however, are familiar 
only with the application of refrig- 
eration. By some means or man- 
ner they will have to acquire the 
knowledge and experience that the 
canners already possess, if they ex- 
pect to expand into the freezing of 
fruits and vegetables. 


Refrigeration Needed 


While we are speculating on the 
subject of expanding and broaden- 
ing any bases of diversifications, it 
should be recognized that the con- 
densary, the milk-powder plant, the 
cheese factory and the creamery 
will all have to augment their nor- 
mal refrigeration facilities. Ordi- 
narily, the operations in these 
plants do not call for the heavy re- 
frigeration loads that fast-freezing 
requires. In fact, most dairy plants 
already are hard pressed to meet 
their peak loads during their sur- 
plus seasons with their present re- 
frigeration. Therefore, the normal 
refrigerating capacities found in 
such dairy plants most certainly 
would prove inadequate to operate 


‘a frozen-food installation. 
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TVA photo 


The processing-distributing plant, usually in or near a city, may 
logically add a frozen food locker unit, such as this. 


The present trend is to decentral- 
ize refrigerating facilities through 
the use of portable or semi-port- 
able cabinet-type coolers or com- 
pressor units. This development in 
refrigeration is analogous to the 
shift from central-power sources 
with overhead drives and pulleys to 
decentralized, direct-power-driven 
equipment, such as has become com- 
mon during the past 10 to 15 years. 

If frozen-food processing is to 
be added to the activities of an ex- 
isting dairy-products plant with 
limited refrigerating capacity: util- 
ization of decentralized refrigera- 
tion is an alternative to an expan- 
sion of centralized refrigeration 
facilities. In a new plant, how- 
ever, serious thought should be 
given to the comparative advan- 
tages of decentralized over central- 
ized refrigeration or to a possible 
combination of centralized and de- 
centralized refrigeration. 


Postwar Problems 


When considering diversification 
in a dairy-products manufacturing 
plant, it will be well to keep in mind 
that many of the postwar problems 
will be concerned with those cre- 
ated by a milk surplus. Any large 
surplus will mean an excess of al- 
most every dairy product with re- 
spect to ability to maintain satis- 
factory price levels. The burden of 
surplus absorption. will fall upon 
relatively few products. Butter 
and milk-solids-not-fat will prob- 
ably bear the major load, with the 
result that non-fat-milk-powder 
will become a determining factor. 

(Continued on page 210) 
































Solvent Extraction Process 





Applied to Cottonseed 


Results of pilot plant operations at Wilson, Arkansas, indicate increased 
yield of cottonseed oil by solvent extraction, as compared with hydraulic 
process. New plant starts soon with operating capacity of 200 tons daily 


By N. HUNT MOORE, Delta Products Company, Wilson, Arkansas 


ECOVERY of 45 extra pounds 

of oil per ton of seed, at an 
added profit of $11 a ton, was the 
inducement for the management 
of Delta Products Company, Wil- 
son, Arkansas to launch full scale 
operations of the first commercial 
continuous solvent extraction plant 
for cottonseed. This plant with a 
daily capacity of 200 tons, began 
operations the first part of this year 
(1947), following months of ex- 
perimental operation with an Allis- 
Chalmers pilot plant designed espe- 
cially for the new process. 

Other important economic advan- 
tages over the conventional hydrau- 
lic method, such as elimination of 
the hydraulic press room with its 
8 to 10 operators, have been estab- 
lished. Enough products were ob- 
tained through the pilot plant op- 
erations, to have extensive tests 
made as to their quality. Refineries 


which have tested the extracted oil 
report that it is acceptable in every 
way for manufacture into hydro- 
genated shortenings, margarine, 
salad and cooking oils. 

While certain procedures, in the 
preparation of cottonseed meats be- 
fore extraction, are still to be de- 
termined from operation of the new 
full-scale plant, all phases of the 
extraction method have been suc- 
cessfully developed. 


Idea Conceived in 1941 


The idea of a pilot mill for cot- 
tonseed oil recovery was originally 
conceived by Allis-Chalmers in 
1941. Because the Delta Products 
Company was already operating a 
hydraulic press mill, with which 
the operations could be compared, 
it was decided to set up this pilot 
plant at the Arkansas location. In 
addition, C. W. Hoover, general 


manager of Delta Products, ‘was 
greatly interested in cottonseed 
extraction. 

By diverting a portion of the 
stream of cottonseed meats from 
the hydraulic plant to the pilot 
plant, a day by day comparison as 
to the yields and quality of the prod- 
ucts produced was obtained. 

Since very little was known about 
the solvent extraction of cottonseed, 
it was necessary to make a number 
of runs with different methods of 
preparation prior to extraction. The 
three methods of preparation tried 
were: 


1. Cooked meats as prepared for 
the hydraulic presses. In this 
method the meats, as they were 
separated from the hulls, were 
passed through a set of five high 
rolls and then cooked in a pres- 
sure cooker for 30 minutes. 


2. Raw meats as they come from 
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Flow sheet of the solvent extraction pilot plant for cottonseed. 
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Ground cottonseed is fed into the top of the extractor (center) and descends through an 
upward stream of solvent. The meal, as it leaves the bottom of the extractor, is elevated 
by means of the Redler conveyor (lower left) to steam jacketed driers that drive off the 
remaining solvent. Solvent and extracted oil (miscella) flows into the drum (right). 


the rolls before going to the 
cookers. 

3. Meats that were cooked in the 
pressure cooker before rolling. 


Pilot Plant Operation 


The extractor in the pilot plant 
consists of a series of glass sections 
separated by slotted plates. There 
is a central shaft with revolving 
paddles above each plate. Rolled 
cottonseed meats are introduced in- 
to the top of the extractor and 
descend by gravity through an up- 
ward current of solvent. The sol- 
vent is introduced at the bottom 
and overflows at the top, carrying 
the extracted oil with it. 

The meal from the bottom of the 
extractor is elevated by means of 
a Redler conveyor to a point above 
the solvent level, where it is dis- 
charged onto a conveyor that car- 
ries it through the steam-jacketed 
driers. The solvent vapors escape 
through an opening in the top of 
the driers and enter the vapor 
scrubber. Here particles of fine 
meal carried-by the vapors are re- 
moved by means of a hot water 
spray. The vapors then go to the 
drier condensers, where they are 
condensed and returned to the de- 
canter tank. 

The miscella, which is the name 
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given to the mixture of solvent and 
oil, is collected in a tank as it flows 
from the extractor. It is then pump- 
ed through a filter to remove the 
fine particles of cottonseed meal 
carried over from the extractor. 
The clarified miscella is pumped 
through a preheater, where its tem- 
perature is raised to about the boil- 
ing point of the solvent, and into 
the bottom of a long, high velocity 
evaporator. 

The evaporator discharges into 
a flash chamber, where the solvent 
vapors pass off to a condenser, and 
the oil settles to the bottom. This 
oil, which contains some solvent, 
flows by gravity through a loop into 
the top of a stripping column, 
which consists of a series of per- 
forated trays similar to a distilla- 
tion column. Super-heated steam is 
introduced at the bottom of’ the 
column and bubbles up through the 
oi] as it flows down from tray to 
tray. The steam and solvent vapors 
pass off to a condenser where they 
are condensed and flow into the 
decanter tank. The oil, now free 
of solvent, flows through a loop 
and into a drum. 

The solvent and water mixture in 
the decanter is continuously sepa- 
rating by gravity. The solvent 
rises to the top and overflows into 
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the solvent tank where it is ready 
for reuse. The water settles to the 
bottom and flows through a “goose- 
neck” to the sewer. Solvent used 
for all tests was n-hexane, with a 
boiling range of 146 to 158 deg. F. 

Cottonseed meats for the pilot 
runs were taken from the stream as 
it flowed through the cottonseed oil 
mill. The seed had been de-linted 
and de-hulled in the conventional 
way, but contained enough hulls to 
control the protein in the finished 
meal to about 41 percent. 


Solvent Ratios 


Effect of solvent ratios (pounds , 
of solvent introduced into the bot-¢4 
introduced into the extractor) upon 
extraction and quantity of fines was 
studied. The rate of flake thru-put 
was held constant, while the amount 
of solvent per pound of flakes being 
tom of the extractor was varied. 

These studies demonstrated that, 
as the amount of solvent was in- 
creased, the residual oil in the meal 
decreased rapidly at first until a 
definite flat point on the curve was 
reached. Time of contact of flakes 
with the solvent seemed to be the 
controlling factor of extraction. 

Fines leaving the extractor in the 
miscella, decreased a little at first 
and then increased rapidly with the 
increase of solvent. This lowering 
of fines at first was due to the de- 
creasing density of the miscella as 
the oil concentration was reduced. 
The rapid increase of fines with the 
increase of solvent was due to the 
greater velocity of the solvent in 
the column. 

From these tests, repeated at va- 
rious rates of flake thru-put, data 
revealed the correct extraction time 
and miscella concentration. 

Studies were made on the effect 
of extraction temperature upon the 
residual oil in the meal, and upon 
the color of the oil produced. It 

was found that extraction carried 
out at the boiling temperature of 
the solvent produced a dark red oil, 
although residual oil in the meal 
was somewhat lower at the high 
temperatures. Because of this fact, 
extraction is not expected to reach 
the 0.4 and 0.5 percent residual oil 
that the soybean industry enjoys. 

The best extraction was obtained 
on cooked meats as prepared for 
hydraulic pressing. When _ these 
meats were fed to the extractor at 
a rate of 76 pounds per hour, a 
residual oil in the finished meal of 
1.06 percent was obtained, and at 
a rate of 50 Ib. per hr. the residual 
oil was 0.96 percent. 
























The raw flaked meats gave al- 
most as good results as the rolled 
and cooked meats. At the 76 lb. per 
hr. rate a residual oil of 1.92 per- 
cent was obtained and at a rate of 
50 Ib. per hr., 0.98 percent. 

The extraction of the cooked and 
rolled meats was not satisfactory. 
Since the physical appearance of 
the material left some doubt as to 
whether sufficient rolling was ob- 
tained, explanation of this might 
be in the rolling or flaking of this 
material. Because of the arrange- 
ment of the five high rolls it was 
necessary to feed these meats 
through the bottom pass only. 

The rolled raw meats produced 
an oil with a refining loss about 1.5 
percent to 2.0 percent higher than 
that of the cooked meats, due to the 
extraction of certain phosphatides 
that are rendered insoluble by 
proper cooking. The color of this 
oil was about the same as the oil 
from the cooked meats. 

The proper method of prepara- 
tion of cottonseed meats before 
extraction will be determined from 
results obtained from the commer- 
cial plant’s operation, which is be- 
ing set up with flaking rolls of the 
type used in soybean extraction 
plants. The conveying system is 





Extracted cottonseed meal is conveyed to the steam driers (above) 
where the solvent vapors are driven off and condensed for reuse. 


The dried meal is filled into bags and sold. 





arranged so that either cooked or 
raw meats can be extracted, and 
so that the extracted meal can be 
“toasted” in the pressure cooker. 


Results 


Judging from the pilot plant re- 
sults, the cottonseed oil produced in 
the new commercial plant will be a 
very bright yellow color and will 


contain about 1.0 to 1.5 percent 


residual oil. The extracted oil 
should have about the same refining 
loss and color as would be found 
in the oil produced by a hydraulic 
press mill from the same seed. It 
will be free of any odor or taste of 
solvent, free of fine meal settlings 
and very low in moisture and vola- 
tile matter. 

Electrical requirements will be 
about 20 kwh. per ton in addition 
to the power that is now required 
to clean, delint, and decorticate the 
cottonseed. The overall power re- 
quirement will be about the same 
or a little less with the solvent 
process than with the present hy- 
draulic process. 

Steam needed for drying the sol- 
vent from the meal and removing 
the solvent from the oil, will be 
about 800 lb. (at 125 psi.) per ton 
of seed in excess of present require- 








ments. Water required will be about 
1,000 gal. per ton of seed. This is 
used in the condensers and coolers 
where the solvent vapors from the 
driers and distillation equipment 
are recovered. 

Labor needed to operate this plant 
will be somewhat less than with 
the hydraulic system. It will take 
two men in the extraction building 
as compared with from 8 to 10 men 
required in the press room to han- 
dle 200 tons of seed. At the present 
wage scale, this will mean a saving 
of about 75 cents per ton of seed. 

It will be possible for a commer- 
cial plant to operate consistently 
with a residual oil in the meal of 
between 1.00 and 1.50 percent. Since 
the hydraulic operation leaves about 
5.50 to 6.25 percent oil in the meal, 
this would mean a saving of about 
45 pounds of oil per ton of seed 
processed. The overall gain in 
profit compared with a hydraulic 
mill will be about $11.00 per ton. 

As results obtained from this 
commercial continuous solvent ex- 
traction plant will have a tremen- 
dous effect on the future trend in 
cottonseed processing, in this coun- 
try as well as in South America, 
the eyes of th2 cottonseed industry 
are focused upon it. 





After leaving the flash tank the oil flows into the top of the strip- 
ping column (left), Superheated steam, introduced at the bottom, 


carries the remaining solvent off to a condenser. 
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Who Is Liable For Trichinosis? 


Apparently this is the first published study of court decisions involving 


damage claims for trichinosis. The nature of legal liability is beginning 


to emerge. Care must be exercised in production and sale of pork products 


By JAMES A. TOBEY, Member of the New York Bar, Rye, N. Y. 


N numerous occasions persons 
who have consumed improperly 
cooked pork and pork products have 
contracted trichinosis, a disease 
due to the presence of viable trich- 
inae in the meat. They have, on 
numerous occasions, sued the pro- 
ducer, the retailer, or the restaur- 
ant keeper who has sold them the 
product. Only rarely have they 
been able to collect damages. Such 
litigants have been successful in a 
few jurisdictions, but not in others. 
Since 1897 Federal and State 
courts of appeals have handed down 
some 30 decisions involving liability 
for trichinosis. In most of the 
jurisdictions the rule has been laid 
down that raw pork infected with 
trichinae is not an unwholesome 
product under the statutes govern- 
ing foods. It has been pointed out 
that trichinae in pork can not be 
detected by ordinary methods of in- 
spection, but only by microscopic 
examinations of all portions of the 
meat. It is further stated that 
pork is not intended to be eaten 
raw, but must be thoroughly cooked, 
and that cooking to a temperature 
of at least 137 deg. F. will destroy 


the trichinae. A consumer who fails 
to do this is negligent. 

On the other hand, liability for 
trichinosis has been sustained in 
New York under the doctrine of 
implied warranty, and in Ohio and 
one or two other jurisdictions under 
the doctrine of negligence. Where 
this latter principle prevails the 
reason for it has been stated to be 
that the statutes prohibit the man- 
ufacture, sale, or delivery of any 
food that is adulterated. The law 
generally defines adulteration as 
including any meat which consists 
wholly or in part of a diseased, de- 
composed, putrid, infected, tainted, 
or rotten animal. Pork containing 
trichinae is considered in these jur- 
isdictions to be adulterated within 
the meaning of the law, which usu- 
ally makes such adulteration a 
crime. 


Implied Warranty 
In 1916 the Court of Appeals of 
New York decided in the leading 
case of Rinaldi v. Mohican that a 
person who bought pork from a 
retailer and was made ill with trich- 
inosis by consuming it was entitled 





It is a well established principle 
of law in this country that a vendor 
of unwholesome food is liable to the 
consumer for injuries or disease 
caused by the food. He is, further- 
more, liable regardless of any intent 
or motive on his part. In such in- 
stances the rule of caveat emptor 
is reversed as a matter of public pol- 
icy. It is the seller who must be- 
ware, not the buyer.’ 

Whenever food is sold for human 
consumption there is an implied 
warranty that it is fit for the pur- 
pose intended. Such a warranty is 
based on privity of contract between 
the vendor and the vendee, and it 
extends to every member of the 
family of the purchaser. For a 
breach of this warranty the injured 





Let the Seller Beware 


person or his heirs may recover suit- 
able damages, provided, of course, 
that he can show actual causal re- 
lationship between the disease or 
injury and the food. 

An action for breach of contract 
is, however, not the only remedy in 
cases of harm due to unwholesome 
food. The afflicted individual may 
also bring an action for negligence, 
which is a tort or legal wrong. If the 
seller or producer of the food has 
been guilty of the violation of a 
statute or valid regulation, negli- 
gence will be presumed as a mat- 
ter of law. The buyer must, neverthe- 
less, be free from contributory negli- 
gence, and if this can be shown he 
cannot recover damages. — The 
author. 
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to damages, since there was an im- 
plied warranty that the pork was 
wholesome.? Nineteen years later 
this decision, which was an im- 
portant one in the law of sales, was 
affirmed by a divided court,* and it 
was again upheld in 1938.‘ In the 
following year it was decided by 
the New York Court of Appeals 
that a restaurant keeper who serv- 
ed smoked pork to a customer with- 
out properly cooking it was liable 
for trichinosis on a breach of im- 
plied warranty, but that the res- 
taurant keeper had no case against 
the wholesaler who furnished the 
infected product, since it was known 
that the meat must be properly 
cooked before serving.© In a more 
recent case a lower court in New 
York ruled that there was insuffi- 
cient evidence to sustain an action 
on implied warranty,° but an action 
has been upheld against’ a packer 
who sold salami containing trich- 
inae to a retailer for resale without 
cooking.” In this case it was the 
retailer who recovered from the 
packer. 

The New York courts have 
awarded damages for trichinosis 
under the doctrine of implied war- 
ranty, but have consistently refused 
to sanction such damages under the 
doctrine of negligence, holding that 
trichinae-infected pork does not 
violate the State Agriculture and 
Markets Law. This principle was 
first enunciated by a Federal court 
in New York in 1917,° and has been 
followed since that time by the 
lower New York courts in a number 
of decisions.’ 


Employee of Restaurant 


To the same general effect have 
been decisions in Illinois, where the 
first of these cases was passed up- 
on,” Maryland,“ Massachusetts,” 
Michigan,” Pennsylvania,“ and Wis- 
consin.” All hold, in general, that 
the use for which pork is purchased 
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is to eat it cooked and not raw, and 
that the wholesomeness required by 
the pure food laws applies to pork 
that is properly cooked. In Massa- 
chusetts, however, it has been held 
that an employee of a restaurant 
who contracts trichinosis from pork 
furnished by the employer as part 
of the pay of the employee has suf- 
fered an injury under the work- 
men’s compensation . act, which 
entitles the employee to compensa- 
tion.” Liability has also been up- 
held in Massachusetts for trich- 
inosis contracted from ham which 
was alleged to have been thoroughly 
cooked.” 


Infected Pork Sausage 


In Ohio the rule is somewhat dif- 
ferent. In 1936 the Supreme Court 
of that state sustained an award 
to an individual who had purchased 
pork sausage in a chain store and 
was made ill by it, even after it 
had been fried.” In this case the 
liability was predicated upon a 
statute which prohibited the sale 
of diseased, corrupted, adulterated, 
or unwholesome provisions without 
making the condition known to the 
buyer. In a subsequent case a 
packer was held liable in Ohio for 
selling smoked pork infected with 
parasites to a retailer who sold to 
the plaintiff in the form of smoked 
sausage.” The case in favor of the 
plaintiff was, however, reversed be- 
cause he had joined the packer and 
retailer as parties, when he should 
have sued each separately. The 
liability of the packer was stated 
to be primary, and that of the re- 
tailer secondary. 

A boarding housekeeper bought 
pork which she fried and served to 
« boarder, with the result that he 


Federal inspector examining pork carcasses on rail conveyor. 
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National Institute of Health, U. S. Public Health Service photo 









Encysted larvae of Trichinella spiralis in the diaphragm of man (mag. 259X). 


contracted trichinosis. It was held 
by a Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Ohio that the boarder had 
a good cause of action against the 
retail grocer who sold the pork and 
against the wholesaler who furnish- 
ed it to the retailer.” It was held 
that the sellers were negligent, that 
their negligence was the proximate 
cause of the injury, and that any 
contributory negligence on the part 
of the landlady could not be im- 
puted to the boarder. 


Trichinae-Infected Metwurst 


In two recent cases in Ohio, the 
same principle has been followed. 
In one of these cases a man died as 
the result of eating trichinae-infect- 
ed metwurst which had _ been 
smoked but not cooked. Judgment in 
favor of the administratrix having 
been given in the trial court and 
affirmed by the Court of Appeals, 
the case came on review to the Ohio 
Supreme Court, which affirmed the 
decision on the grounds that the 
product was adulterated under the 


state laws.” In the other case lia- 
bility was denied for lack of evi- 
dence, but the Court pointed out 
that trichinae-infected meat did not 
qualify as wholesome under the 
statutes, and that the injured pur- 
chaser was entitled to some practi- 
cal remedy.” Although a _ heavy 
burden is placed on the seller, said 
the Court, he may properly require 
a warranty from the person selling 
to him. There is also an obligation 
on the buyer not to eat pork in an 
uncooked state, especially when he 
has knowledge or means of knowl- 
edge that it must be properly 
cooked. 


Trichinae-Infected Salami 


In two other jurisdictions there 
have been somewhat less conclusive 
decisions on the legal liability for 
trichinosis, although they indicate 
that damages would be awarded un- 
der the doctrine of implied war- 
ranty. In California it has been 
held that it is a matter for the jury 


(Continued on page 220) 





Motion Picture Service, USDA photos 


All the viscera are also closely examined by the inspector. 
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Delivery Costs 


By the Case 


This system, devised by the bottlers’ association, 
gives the distributor the true overall unit costs 
of his truck delivery operations throughout the year 


HREE principal forms make up 
the delivery cost system devel- 


oped by the accounting service of 
the American Bottlers of Carbo- 





A.B.C.B. 
Form—Rev. 3 


DAILY TRUCK OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE REPORT 
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Fig. 1. The driver's daily report gives the basic data on the work done on every trip 
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nated Beverages, Washington, D.C. 
They enable any beverage bottler to 
determine the true overall and unit 
cost of his motor truck delivery. The 
need for accurate knowledge of 
such expense is apparent since, in 
some cases, as high as 30 percent of 
the selling price of the product goes 
into the upkeep of the delivery 
service. 

The three forms that make up the 
system include a Daily Truck Op- 
eration and Maintenance Report, 
reproduced herewith in Fig. 1; a 
Monthly Truck Record, shown in 
Fig. 2; and a Semi-Annual Recap- 
itulation Sheet, shown in Fig. 3. 

The forms are not designed to 
displace any established bookkeep- 
ing system in the bottling plant. 
Rather they are intended to supple- 
ment the existing records by mak- 
ing it possible to analyze, more com- 
pletely, the costs of distribution. 

The Daily Truck Operation and 
Maintenance Report is employed to 
build up, by individual truck num- 
ber, the basic daily operating and 
maintenance data, such as the miles 
run, trips made, hours in use, num- 
ber of full cases out and empty 
cases in, the amount of gasoline 
and motor oil used, the number of 
tires changed, if any, and the char- 
acter of repairs made to the truck, 
if any. There are also spaces for 
the separate cost of parts and labor 
to be filled in subsequently. 

These daily items are then en- 
tered on a separate line for each day 
on the individual Monthly Truck 
Record. Additional columns are pro- 
vided for the daily insertion of the 
driver’s wages and commissions, 
and for a monthly pro-rata entry 
for fixed charges. 

Adding up the lines for the days 
of the month on the report gives the 
total cost of the truck for the 
month, together with the miles run, 
trips made, etc., and the number of 
full cases delivered and empty cases 
picked up. By dividing by the num- 
ber of working days in the month, 
it is a simple operation to obtain 
the average cost per day, per mile 
run, per hour operated, etc., and 
the cost per case delivered. 

One Fig. 2 sheet is made out for 
each individual truck for each 
month of the year. These monthly 
totals are inserted in separate ver- 
tical columns in the Semi-Annual 
Recapitulation Sheet. The records 
for the first six months of the year 
are carried on one side of the sheet 
and the last six months on the 
other, with columns for making the 
figures accumulative to each month 
of the year. Thus when the figures 
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Fig. 2. The individual monthly truck record, on which the basic columns, the total truck record for the month is obtained. Twelve 
data from the daily report is recorded by days. By adding the such sheets are included in a year’s supply. 


for the last month of the year are 
inserted, the total yearly figures are 
also given, from which the unit 
costs and the cost per case delivered 
are determined. 

The Daily Truck Operation and 
Maintenance Reports, Fig. 1, are 
furnished in pads of 150 each. Six 
double-faced sheets of the Monthly 
Truck Report, Fig. 2, and one 


_double-faced sheet of the Semi- 


Annual Recapitulation Sheet, Fig. 
3, together with one sheet of gen- 
eral directions for the use of the 
cost system, are bound together in 
a standard letter, or file cabinet 
size, manila folder. The protruding 
top tab of the folder has blank 
spaces for the insertion of the in- 
dividual truck number and the year- 
ly period covered by the sheets 
inside. 


One per Truck 


Thus one folder is used each year 
for each truck in the fleet. If a 
bottler has six or twelve trucks in 
his fleet, six or twelve separate 
folders will be required to obtain 
the delivery costs for the year. 

An Accounting and Management 
Series bulletin giving greater de- 
tails on the application of the cost 
system completes the set-up. Still 
other details as to the cost of the 
forms may be obtained direct from 
the American Bottlers of Carbo- 
nated Beverages, 1128 Sixteenth 
St., Washington 6, D. C. 

It is estimated that the time re- 
quired for maintaining the system 
will not be over five minutes per day 
per truck, with an additional 15 
minutes at the end of the month. 
The expenditure of such amount of 
time will be amply justified by the 
benefits accruing. These include 
adequate control of delivery costs, 
comparison of performance of the 
various trucks and bodies used and 
the results obtained by the drivers 
on different routes. 
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Fig. 3. The semi-annual recapitulation sheet shows the cost per case delivered, for each 
month and for the year. It also provides other unit controls such as the miles per gallon 
of gasoline and quart of oil, and the cost per mile per loaded case. An extra column permits 
a comparison between actual costs and the budget costs set up for these items. 
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Army Winter-Tests Rations 


Frozen rations are thawed and heated in a new field conditioner. Drop tests 
made from planes by task forces proved that rations were properly packaged. 
Suitability of foods and packages will be studied after two years’ exposure 


HREE task forces were sent on 

maneuvers last winter by Army 
Ground Forces in order to: (1) 
Provide information on suitability 
and performance of standard and 
available equipment; and (2) de- 
termine equipment required to ex- 
ecute efficient warfare under all 


types of winter conditions. Task 
Force “Frost,” at Camp McCoy, 
Wis., operated under normal, cold 
winter conditions comparable to 
those in Central Europe; “Frigid,” 
at Fairbanks, Alaska, endured very 
cold, dry conditions, with tempera- 
tures at -40 to —70 deg. F.; and 


Rations being tested at Camp McCoy, Wis., in partially open storage under two-year plan. 


New “Type E” ration undamaged after dropping 500 ft. with make- Cenditioner being tested by Task Force Frost thaws and heats 
shift parachute from an L-5 observation plane in Aleutians. 
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“Williwaw,” at Adak, in the Aleu- 
tians, experienced fairly mild, wet 
conditions. The three operations 
are scheduled to be completed this 
spring. 

Ration “E” 

Included in supplies under test is 
the new “E” type canned ration—a 
complete ration of three meals for 
one man for a day. It is similar to 
the “C” ration used in World War 
II, except that a bread component is 
substituted for the biscuit and 
crackers. Rations are packed in 
No. 2 tins. Tins are packed in 
rectangular fiberboard containers, 
overwrapped and wirebound. The 
carton weighs 43 lb. when packed. 


Ration Conditioner 

Task Force “Frost” is testing a 
new conditioner for thawing and 
heating rations for 250 men in one 
operation. It is an oversized icebox 
with a heating unit to circulate hot 
air throughout the interior. Tem- 
peratures of 0 to 175 deg. F. are 
produced in 15 minutes. The con- 
ditioner is being tested to thaw 

(Continued on page 216) 





Pee 


frozen rations to 175 deg. F. It also makes water from snow. 
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Straight line production methods introduced by Birds Eye-Snider in quick freezing peas. 


Degree of Maturity Influences 


Birds Eye-Snider photo 





The Quality of Frozen Peas 


PART II—Total solids content and starch content are two good objective 
indexes of the maturity of peas. Limits are suggested for the starch and 
total solids contents for the fancy, extra standard and standard grades 


By J. P. NIELSEN, HORACE CAMPBELL, C. S. BOHART, and M.*P. MASURE 
Western Regional Laboratory*, Albany, Calif. 


OSWELL” and Jodidi and 

Boswell® have shown that 
total solids content of peas in- 
creases with maturity. Kortesz” 
found a correlation coefficient of 
—0.824 + 0.00188 for the relation- 
ship between the maturity score 
for canned peas and their total 
solids content. Pyke“ has shown 
that there is a high degree of cor- 
relation between _ tenderometer 
values and the total solids content 
of canning peas. The data pre- 
sented in Fig. VIII for five freez- 





‘ *Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


ing varieties grown in Washing- 
ton show that total solids content 
of frozen peas increased in a 
straight-line manner with maturity 
of the raw peas, as determined by 
the tenderometer. Similar relations 
were observed for canning var- 
ieties from this area, as well as 
for the canning and freezing var- 
ieties from Utah. 

As was true for the relationship 
between starch and tenderometer 
values, statistical analysis reveals 
a high and significant correlation 
between maiurity, as estimated by 
the tenderometer, and total solids 
content of frozen peas. With freez- 
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ing varieties from Washington and 
Utah, it was estimated that 84 to 
90 percent of the observed variance 
in total solids content can be at- 
tributed to variation in maturity, 
as estimated by the tenderometer. 

These results indicate that total 
solids content of frozen peas is a 
very good measure of maturity of 
raw material. The simplicity and 
dependability of a total solids de- 
termination for use as a maturity 
index give such a determination 
obvious advantages for practical 
application. The relationship be- 
tween the total solids content and 
texture of cotyledons is shown in 
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Fig. IX, based on data for the 
freezing varieties from Washing- 
ton and Utah considered together. 
This relationship is curvilinear, 
and approximately 92.4 percent of 
the variance in cotyledon texture 
score can be attributed to variance 
in maturity, as estimated by total 
solids content. This compares fa- 
vorably with the figure of 90.0 per- 
cent previously given for the 
starch-texture relationship. Sug- 
gested ranges in total solids con- 
tent of potential use in establish- 
ing quality grades, together with 
corresponding tenderometer ranges, 
are presented in Table I.* The sug- 
gested starch ranges, also included 
in the table, were discussed in part 
I of this report. 

Highly significant correlations 
have been referred to between 
starch-total solids contents and 
maturity, and _ starch-total solids 
contents with judges’ scores for 
cotyledon texture. Similarities in 
the correlation constants indicate 
that starch and total solids con- 
tents can be used equally well as 
indexes of cotyledon texture in 
frozen peas. A word of caution is 
required if the curves are to be 
used for this purpose. Losses of 
water-soluble materials, such as 
occur through excessive blanching 
or other processing extremes will 
influence analytical results. An in- 
crease in these losses, if not com- 
pensated by absorbed water, will 
result in an increase in the value 
for starch and a decrease for total 
solids. Therefore, with starch as a 
basis, there could be a slight lower- 
ing of the score for cotyledon tex- 
ture, whereas on the basis of total 
solids the score could be raised 
slightly. As long as the treatment 
received does not materially devi- 
ate from that employed in this 
study, however, interpretation of 
the results will probably not be 
significantly altered by leaching. 


Specific Gravity 


Specific gravity, which is com- 
monly used in grading peas, was 
measured by determining the per- 
centages of defrosted peas with 
skins removed that sink in 13, 15 
and 16 percent salt solutions. In 
earlier work in this laboratory 
with 127 commercial samples of 
frozen peas of different varieties 
from Minnesota, Montana, Utah, 





*Arrived on cotyledon texture basis as 
presented in part I of this report (section 
on starch content), and subject to same 
qualifications as to comparability, but not 
identity, with commercial grades. 
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TABLE I—Starch and Total Solids Limits of Potential Value in Establishing Quality 
Grades for Frozen Peas‘ 


Total splids Corresponding 


Starch range, range, tenderometer 
Grade percent percent range 
: Ae OREO eS RRR Pope at hn Sirs ie eee Up to 3.70 Up to 18.80 Up to 103 
Bess alears aoa kin vue ale clea bie eee es cea 3.71 to 4.80 18.81 to:21.20 103 to 128 
3 4.81 to 6.40 21.21 to 24.40 128 to 160 





*See Charts III and IX and discussion of same. 





Washington, and Oregon, a signifi- 
cant but low degree of correlation 
(—0.50 +- 0.045) was observed be- 
tween score for cotyledon texture 
and percentage of peas with skins 
removed that sank in 13 percent 
salt solution. Such a correlation 
(0.50) indicates that only 25 per- 
cent of the variance in cotyledon 
texture as measured by the. ap- 
praisal panel could be accounted for 
by difference in maturity, as esti- 
mated by specific gravity. Because 
of the human factors inherent in 
panel appraisal, some other meas- 
ure of cotyledon texture might give 
a higher correlation with brine 
flotation than the one obtained 
here. 

The relationship between matur- 
ity, as estimated by the tenderome- 
ter and by percentage of sinkers 
in 13 and 16 percent salt solutions, 
is shown in Figs. X and XI for 
freezing varieties of peas from 
Washington and Utah. An increase 
in specific gravity is evident with 
maturity. It is also apparent that 
for a given stage of maturity, there 
is a range in the percentage of peas 
sinking. Some suggestions for im- 
provement in the brine flotation 
procedure are given in the follow- 
ing section. 

In an attempt to study the use 
of specific gravity further, Lee’s 
method” * was investigated. Speci- 
fic gravity of the frozen peas is 
based upon the relationship be- 
tween weight of sample in air and 
its weight in a mixture of xylene 
and carbon tetrachloride of known 
specific gravity. Specific gravity by 
Lee’s method, and maturity of the 
material as determined by tendero- 
meter, is shown in Fig. XII for 
four varieties of peas from Utah. 
Only a low correlation between 
tenderometer values on the raw 
stock and specific gravity of frozen 
stock is apparent. Certain errors 
in the method which may account 
for this low correlation are dis- 
cussed in the following section. 

Muenchow’s data“, covering six 
freezing varieties of peas, indi- 
cate that only 56 percent of the 
variance in score for tenderness 
and maturity, determined on the 
basis of the brine test for frozen 
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peas, is attributed to variance in 
maturity of the raw stock, as esti- 
mated by the tenderometer. Our 
data also indicate a low correlation 
for estimation of texture by brine 
flotation. The data on _ specific 
gravity, obtained by the method 
of Lee’® (Fig. XII), show a cor- 
relation between maturity of raw 
stock (tenderometer) and specific 
gravity so low as to disqualify Lee’s 
method of estimating quality in 
frozen peas. He has reported a co- 
efficient of correlation of -0.8168 
+0.027 for the relationship be- 
tween the specific gravity of de- 
frosted peas and organoleptic qual- 
ity. The coefficient of determination 
for this relationship indicates that 
approximately 67 percent of the 
variance in organoleptic quality is 
accounted for by variance in spe- 
cific gravity. Examination of our 
data shows even poorer agreement 
between specific gravity and score 
for cotyledon texture. 


Gravity and Flotation Tests 


The low correlation with Lee’s 
method is attributable to two fac- 
tors: (1) The relatively narrow 
range of specific gravities in the 
peas studied and (2) lack of pre- 
cautions. The first is apparently a 
characteristic of western-grown 
peas. One necessary precaution is 
that the temperature of the immer- 
sion fluid must be constant. A 
change of 1 deg. C. changes its 
specific gravity by 0.001. Room 
temperature can be used to main- 
tain the fluid at approximately con- 
stant temperature, but peas im- 
mersed in it, unless at exactly the 
same temperature as the fluid, can 
very easily change the temperature 
a degree or two. Both peas and 
fluid should be brought to a con- 
stant temperature. Entrapped air 
under the pea skins can also be a 
source of considerable error, some- 
times of as much as 0.01 in specific 
gravity reading. This factor can 
be eliminated by tedious removal 
of skins. Otherwise, a controlled 
system of compression or evacua- 
tion would be necessary to remove 
the entrapped air. Occasionally a 
loss in weight, during the first two 
minutes of immersion, has been 
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Fig. IX. Relation of total solids in frozen peas to 
cotyledon texture (by organoleptic test). 
Fig. X. Relation of flotation of thawed peas in 13 
percent brine to maturity (by tenderometer). 

Fig. XI. Relation of flotation of thawed peas in 16 
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observed. This is probably due to 
exosmotic action, and suggests the 
need for rapidity in weighing. A 
further problem, not inherent in 
the method itself, is that of sam- 
pling. A few samples of the weight, 
recommended by Lee’, from dupli- 
cate packages of frozen peas, varied 
from 0.001 to 0.01 in specific 
gravity between duplicates. This 
observation shows the necessity 
for much larger samples, or for 
considerable replication. 

With certain improvements in 
the brine flotation method, it is 
quite likely that more of the vari- 
ance in cotyledon texture could be 
accounted for than has been in- 
dicated in this report. Use of the 
apparatus described by Birdsall” 
greatly reduces labor involved in 
determining sinkers and floaters, 
and increases accuracy, since it is 
designed to use a large number of 
peas for each immersion. Results 
of a number of trials have also 
indicated that differences in speci- 
fic gravity between samples are 
more reliable if brines differing by 
not less than two percent in 
strength are used, and if some- 
where near 50 percent sinkers is 
set up as the standard for the 
various quality levels specified. 
Demarcation between percentages 
of sinkers in brines differing by 
one percent is not always clearcut; 
and if 50 percent of the peas are 
sinkers, or floaters, the accuracy 
will be greater than if the critical 
percentage is set either much above 
or below that level. Within a range 
of 40 to 60 percent, numerical ac- 
curacy will not be significantly 
altered for practical purposes. 


Abnormal Flavor 


An objection frequently raised 
concerning the quality of frozen 
peas is the occurrence of an ab- 
normal flavor, variously described 
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Tender, green peas go through many stages of inspection. Foreign After inspection peas are packaged in cartons, placed in freezer 
material and also damaged peas are removed prior to packaging. 


trays, loaded into 


as grassy, rancid, or stale. Under- 
blanching, bruising, contamination 
with juice during shelling in a 
viner, and delay in handling are 
some of the factors responsible. 
Data for off-flavor and maturity, 
shown in Fig. XIII, suggest that 
maturity is also a factor. As peas 
mature, an apparent decrease in 
off-flavor development, followed by 
a somewhat slower increase, takes 
place in low temperature storage. 
In the early stages, peas are more 
sensitive to development of off- 
flavor than in the more mature 
stages. The slight increase in off- 
flavor, following the observed in- 
itial decrease in off-flavor, is prob- 
ably due to the occurrence of an 
off-flavor that is not of the same 
character as that exhibited in the 
earlier stages. The flavor has a 
bitter character which is com- 
monly associated with overmature 
peas, even in the raw state. 


Maturity, Yield, 
Skin Texture, and Off-Flavors 


It has been suggested that 
grassy, stale, or rancid odors and 
flavors, sometimes experienced with 
cooked frozen peas, are associated 
with maturity of the raw material. 
Unfortunately young peas exhibit 
this type of deterioration to a 
greater extent than older peas. In 
fancy garden-run peas, the younger 
peas contribute in a large meas- 
ure to this off-flavor. If peas with 
more tender skins were available, 
or if the skins could be tenderized, 
then fancy peas could be packed 
from more mature lots with less 
tendency toward off-flavor. Neil- 
sen and coworkers” have shown 
that it is possible to blanch in a 
solution containing sodium hex- 
ametaphosphate and thus tenderize 
the skins sufficiently to accomplish 
this effect. There would be an 
added advantage in nutritional 
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Birdseye multiplate freezers, and frozen. 


value if more mature material 
could be used in a fancy pack, since 
peas increase in fat, protein, starch, 
and other solids content with ma- 
turity. 

Objectionable skin texture has 
been shown to be associated with 
maturity. Skin texture becomes 
objectionable when starch content 
of the product has reached 2.9 per- 
cent (Fig. VI). On the other hand, 
cotyledon texture passes the stage 
of fancy quality at 4.6 percent 
starch content (Fig. III). This ob- 
servation suggests that skin tex- 
ture becomes undesirable at an 
earlier stage than texture of coty- 
ledon. If new varieties could be 
developed in which the — skin 
toughens less rapidly with matur- 
ity, the crop could be harvested 
at a later stage than is now pos- 
sible. 

The manner in which maturity, 
as estimated by tenderometer, in- 
fluences the yield of different 
grades of frozen peas is shown in 
Fig. XIV. This figure represents 
averages of the yields of five varie- 
ties grown in Washington. The 
upper curve shows average total 
(field-run) yields at various ten- 
derometer readings. The three 
lower curves show yields to be ex- 
pected of fancy, extra standard, 
and standard peas at various field- 
run tenderometer readings. These 
curves were obtained from ten- 
derometer readings of a weighed 
lot of peas from a known area of 
land and from grading them into 
sizes one to seven. The weight and 
tenderometer reading for each size 
were then obtained. Any size hav- 
ing a tenderometer reading of 100 
or lower was classed as fancy, 101 
to 130 as extra standard, and 131 
to 160 as standard; these were 
somewhat arbitrary classifications 
for the three grades. 

(Continued on page 204) 
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Spray Dried Whole Eggs 


Improved With Carbohydrates 


Carbohydrates, added to whole egg before spray drying, exert a protec- 
tive effect during drying and retard deterioration in storage. Eggs thus 
treated produced satisfactory baked goods after months at 100 degrees F. 


By ELSIE H. DAWSON and ELIZABETH A. WOOD", 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics**, and 
EDMUND H. McNALLY, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Agricultural Research Administration, USDA, Washington, D. C. 


HETHER or not spray-dried 

whole egg, found to be very 
useful during the war, will have a 
permanent future market depends 
to a great extent on the retention 
of flavor and cooking qualities dur- 
ing dehydration and after storage. 
Most products made from dried 
eggs, such as baked custards, scram- 
bled eggs, popovers, mayonnaise 
and plain cake, compare favorably 
with similar products made from 
shell eggs. Only sponge cakes, 
which depend upon foaming power, 
are difficult to prepare from dried 
egg. 

When stored below 60 deg. F., 
dried whole egg with 3 to 5 percent 
moisture maintains its initial cook- 
ing quality for 6 months or longer. 
When stored at high temperatures, 
however, it darkens rapidly, be- 
comes less soluble, and acquires a 
storage flavor; simultaneously 
losing its ability to thicken and 
emulsify. It seems desirable, there- 
fore, to develop new methods in 
processing which might improve the 
initial quality of dried egg, and re- 
tard deterioration under more se- 
vere storage conditions. 

There is evidence that carbohy- 
drates can exert a protective effect 
on egg during the drying process 
and retard deterioration during 
storage. Brooks and Hawthorne,” 
In treating egg pulp with carbo- 
hydrates, found that 10 percent lac- 
tose, sucrose, dextrin, and gum 
arabic, respectively, retarded de- 
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naturation of the protein when 
stored at 117 deg. F. Smaller car- 
bohydrate molecules had either no 
protective effect or increased the 
rate of denaturation. The aerating 
power was greatly increased by the 
addition of lactose or sucrose before 
spray-drying. Pearce, Woodcock, 
and Gibbons? tried to retard dete- 
rioration by the addition of a num- 
ber of substances before dehydra- 
tion. They found the addition of 15 
percent sucrose to be more effective 
in inhibiting fluorescence develop- 
ment at 75 than at 99 deg. F., and 
to have no effect at 118 deg. F. . 


Present Study 


The present study was a part of 
the Coordinated Dried Egg Re- 


search Program of the National 
Committee on Poultry Products Re- 
search, participated in by indus- 
trial, college and governmental lab- 
oratories. It,was undertaken to in- 
vestigate further the influence of 
carbohydrates on the physical and 
chemical properties, cooking qual- 
ity and flavor of spray-dried whole 
egg, and on the retention of these 
qualities during storage. The physi- 
cal and chemical properties studied 
were fluorescence, solubility, and 
pH. To test a variety of functions 
of egg, or qualities that it must im- 
part in general cookery, the product 
was used in popovers, baked cus- 
tard, foams, and sponge cake. Fla- 
vor was tested in scrambled eggs 
and baked: custards. 





Fig. 1. Determining the volume of popovers by the seed displacement method. 
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TABLE I—Composition of Dried Whole Egg Samples 


Addition to egg 
before dehydration 


RUM als as huis tipi o'.0') odniele sie eod.a 
ey EE OD, s wnbin nas 00:0 0260903 d8 oe ony 
Be UO BOOTS ia 65Ws 6.0 ts cactnes esc hosiens 
SO) I EID sb 2.005 0: be w'ydaa so dbo 0 bs O0 
10 WOTOONC VOTE BUBB (66 ose sii cee waseces 
19 Mercent Test GORTIN: 6. oes ci scarccssnes 
10: POTeONt Gar - GOKEIIN . <0 0c cccancesccdeses 


Protein 

Moisture Fat (Nx6.25) Ash 

percent percent percent percent 
5.58 43.07 44.38 -68 
4.40 14.79 33.94 2.82 
4.03 19.40 25.03 2.86 
4.88 31.54 33.53 2.86 
5.55 26.12 41.74 2.98 
6.11 31.18 31.66 2.64 
5.89 31.68 32.38 2.65 





TABLE II—Fluorescence of Carbohydrate-treated Spray-dried Whole Eggs 
Fluorescence of '% g. defatted powder after 


Addition to egg 0 

before dehydration week 
DMN ah sciowwisvnis sb s'es dass chess seen 11.5 
LD MOTOSME BUCTORE 2.02 cvcecseocesses 8.5 
BO MOTOONE BUCTOSD. 6 os ics cca sdecce's 12.0 
Bi) ELE SUDO. ~ 5 <5. 0 0 'aic-0's's one S06 10.8 
10 percent invert sugar ............ 20.3 
10 percent light dextrin ........... 9.5 
10 percent dark dextrin ........... 17.0 


storage at — deg. F. — 


1 16 
week weeks weeks weeks 
18.5 42.0 59.0 75.0 
10.3 22.0 26.0 44.0 
14.0 20.5 26.0 36.0 
12.5 16.5 21.0 26.0 
28.0 38.0 55.0 67.0 
14.3 29.5 47.0 53.0 
23.0 28.0 49.9 53.0 





TABLE III—Solubility of Carbohydrate-treated Spray-dried Whole Eggs Stored at 
100 deg. F. 


Percentage of nitrogen soluble 
in a percent KCI ater Spernes a 


Addition to egg 0 4 6 32 

before dehydration week week weeks weeks weeks weeks 
SEE Aa Gea iene 99.10 80.13 80.71 7.51 42.47 34.96 
10 percent sucrose ......... 97.94 95.93 83.72 79.85 73.91 12.34 
20 percent sucrose ........ 97.90 95.52 94.29 92.96 84.58 48.83 
10 percent lactose ........ 97.54 97.32 94.13 94.89 82.92 73.16 
10 percent invert sugar .. 96.01 96.73 83.86 72.88 52.64 47.67 
10 percent light dextrin ... 86.94 85.71 78.48 73.12 60.09 52.99 
10 percent dark dextrin ... 87.22 85.05 79.32 74.98 64.51 56.85 





TABLE IV—pH of Carbohydrate-treated Spray-dried Whole Eggs Stored at 100 deg. F. 


“ after storage — 





Addition to egg : 0 4 16 

before dehydration week week weeks ‘weeks weeks 
DN ig tee wo DEEN Sica isteig sie va leeaw es 7.29 7.43 -95 6.8 6.75 
AD THOPOONE BUCTONS: cee cc sc cewcceees 7.83 7.70 7.28 7.20 6.80 
BO MOTOONE SUGTORG 66.0.6 6 civic denies 7.58 7.68 7.20 7.05 6.93 
SU OTWONG TAC VONS asc 60.0.5 oc eon se oe 7.70 7.53 6.95 6.95 6.80 
10 percent invert sugar ............ 7.35 7.16 6.78 6.50 6.35 
10 percent light dextrin ........... 7.10 7.30 6.98 6.65 6.45 
10 percent dark dextrin ........... 7.40 7.20 7.30 6.75 6.60 

Experimental Procedure Properties 


Samples were obtained from a 
cooperating processing plant. They 
had been prepared by the addition 
before dehydration of 10 and 20 
percent sucrose, 10 percent lactose, 
10 percent invert sugar, 10 percent 
light dextrin, and 10 percent dark 
dextrin. In drying, an outlet tem- 
perature of 160 deg. F. was used 
for all experimental lots, including 
an untreated control lot. The dried 
eggs were vacuum-packed under ni- 
trogen in tin cans and stored at 100 
deg. F. for 1, 4, 8, 16, and 32 weeks. 


Chemical composition, including 
moisture, fat, protein, and ash are 
given in Table I, as determined by 
methods of the Association of Offi- 
cial Agricultural Chemists,* before 
storage of the samples. At the end 
of each storage period, solubility in 
10 percent potassium chloride was 
determined using the method of 
Bate-Smith, Brooks, and Haw- 
thorne,® fluorescence by the method 
of Pearce, Thistle, and Reid,® and 
pH with a glass electrode. 
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Fig. 2. Volume of popovers made with 
carbohydrate-treated spray-dried whole 


eggs stored at 100 deg. F. 
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Fig. 3. Height of baked custards made with 
carbohydrate-treated spray-dried whole 


eggs after 32 weeks in storage at 100 deg. F. 
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Baking 


As a measure of the baking qual- 
ity, popovers were prepared from a 
standard formula which was ad- 
justed for each sample of dried egg 
so that the protein content of all 
samples would be the same regard- 
less of the amount of carbohydrate 
present. Each batch made five pop- 
overs which were baked in a house- 
hold range oven. Volume of the 
popovers was measured by a seed 
displacement method, see Fig. 1. 

To study coagulating ability, 
height measurements were taken on 
baked custards in an inverted po- 
sition after removal from the 50 ml. 
beakers in which they were baked. 
In preparing them, a standard for- 
mula with a minimum amount of 
salt and sugar and no added flavor- 
ing was used. This formula was ad- 
justed to the amount of sugar or 
dextrin contained in the dried egg. 

Foaming 

A beating test in which the spe- 
cific gravity of the foam was deter- 
mined served as a measure of foam- 
ing power. An adaptation of the 
method developed by Bennion, Haw- 
thorne, and Bate-Smith,? and modi- 
fied by the Western Regional Re- 
search Laboratory of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was used. 
Work was done in an air condi- 
tioned room with the temperature 
varying from 74 to 77 deg. F. and 
relative humidity from 32 to 59 
percent. The amounts of dried egg 
and sucrose used were adjusted to 
allow for the sugars and dextrins 
contained in the experimental sam- 
ples. To prepare the control, 27 g. 
of dried egg, 79 g. of distilled water, 
and 80 g. of sucrose were beaten 3 
min. in a Waring blender, then 
transferred to a mechanical beater 
and whipped 10 min. at high speed. 
Weight and volume of the foam 
were recorded for calculation of 
specific gravity. 

As further indication of the foam- 
ing power, sponge cakes were made 
from the egg-sugar foams. Forty g. 
of cake flour and 1 g. of sodium 
chloride were folded into 150 g. of 
the egg-sucrose foam. One hundred 
and eighty-five g. of batter were 
baked 25 min. at 350 deg. F. in a 
household range oven. The cakes 
were inverted on a rack, and after 
48 hr. the volume was determined 
by the seed displacement method. 


Taste 


For flavor determinations, 40.5 
g. of dried egg were mixed with 
103.5 g. of distilled water in a 400 
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ml. beaker, and coagulated to a 
typical scrambled egg consistency 
in a hot water bath held a 194 to 
203 deg. F. Baked custards for 
flavor determinations were prepared 
as described for coagulating ability. 

Flavor was evaluated by a group 
of tasters using sensory methods. 
The samples were presented to the 
tasters one at a time in individual 
50 ml. beakers, labeled with a code. 
A total of six samples were judged 
each day at 11 a.m. The standard 
rating scale commonly used in dried 
egg judging, ranging from 10 for 
excellent flavor to 1 for very in- 
tense storage flavor, was employed. 
Score 6 was chosen as the lowest 
acceptable flavor score. Two known 
flavor samples were available at 
each tasting to serve as standards: 
(1) a fresh egg sample with a 
flavor score of 10, and (2) a dried 
egg sample diluted with fresh egg 
to a flavor score of 6.0. Experi- 
mental samples stored at 100 deg. 
F., and control samples for all treat- 
ments stored at 0 deg. F., were in- 
cluded in random order in the ex- 
periment. Scores of the control 
samples and of the flavor samples 
presented to the judges as guides 
were pre-established by experienced 
tasters, who had calibrated their 
scoring system by comparison with 
dried egg samples of known his- 
tories received from other labora- 
tories.* These tasters were not 
members of the regular panel, since 
they were aware of the identity of 
the experimental samples. Out of 
the seven tasters eligible for the 
flavor study, a small panel of tasters 
was selected for their reliability 
and validity on the basis of a con- 
trol chart analysis. The results on 
the experimental samples are based 
on the scores of the panel so se- 
lected.8 


Results and Discussion 


That the presence of carbohy- 
drates apparently inhibited the de- 
velopment of fluorescing substances 
is suggested by the results tabu- 
lated in Table II. Ten percent lac- 
tose- and 10 and 20 percent sucrose- 
treated samples showed the lowest 
fluorescence values after 16 weeks’ 
storage at 100 deg. F. 

Spray-dried whole egg, treated 
with 10 percent lactose and with 20 
percent sucrose, showed very little 
change in solubility during storage 


——_. 


*Dried egg samples with known histories 
were received from Dr. George F. Stew- 
art, formerly coordinator of the Dried 
Egg Research Program of the National 
Committee on Poultry Products Research, 
and from Mildred -Boggs, Western Re- 
fren Research Laboratory, Albany, Cali- 
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Fig. 4. Specific gravity of egg-sugar foams 
made with carbohydrate-treated spray- 
dried whole eggs stored at 100 deg. F. 


for 8 weeks, see Table III. After 
16 weeks, the lactose sample and the 
sample with 20 percent sucrose had 
the highest solubility. No explana- 
tion was found for the marked de- 
crease in solubility of the 20 percent 
sample after 32 weeks of storage. 
The sampies with 10 percent sucrose 
and 10 percent lactose retained good 
solubilities after 32 weeks’ storage. 
All other samples had good initial 
solubility but rapidly became less 
soluble after storage at 100 deg. F. 

A slight increase in acidity oc- 
curred during storage, but the car- 
bohydrate treatment apparently had 
no influence upon the rate of change 
in pH, see Table IV. 


Baking Quality 


All freshly prepared experimental 
dried egg samples made satisfac- 
tory popovers, see Fig. 2, although 
the presence of added carbohydrate 
decreased the volume slightly in 
comparison with those made with 
fresh shell egg. Volume was great- 
er initially for the treated samples 
than for the untreated, and after 4 
weeks’ storage at 100 deg. F. the 
beneficial effect of the carbohy- 
drates became increasingly evident; 
the treated samples then had pop- 
over volumes of 128 ml. or above as 
compared with only 74 ml. for the 
untreated sample. 

After 8 weeks in storage, the 
lactose-treated sample maintained a 
size of 148 ml., while popovers made 
with 10 percent sucrose- and dark- 
dextrin-treated egg had decreased 
to 120 ml. The remainder made 
popovers with volumes below 120 
ml. that were considered too poor 
for serving. After 16 weeks, only 
the lactose-treated sample was able 
to produce a satisfactory product. 
Considering color, texture, and 
moistness as well as volume, the 
relative value of the various carbo- 
hydrates for protection of the bak- 
ing quality of dried egg during 
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Fig. 5. Volume of sponge cakes made with 
carbohydrate-treated spray-dried whole 
eggs stored at 100 deg. F. 


storage may be ranked as follows: 
10 percent lactose, 10 percent su- 
crose, 10 percent dark dextrin, 20 
percent sucrose, 10 percent light 
dextrin, and 10 percent invert 
sugar. 

The correlation between the vol- 
ume of popovers and fluorescence 
was extremely high with a  coeffi- 
cient of —0.98. As fluorescence in- 
creased, baking quality as measured 
by volume decreased. The volume 
of a popover is dependent chiefly 
upon the quality of the protein; 
hence, it is possible that the fluores- 
cence test measures the deteriora- 
tion in the protein material which 
is responsible for the loss of the 
baking quality. The correlation of 
volume of popovers with solubility, 
0.79 and pH, 0.66, was significant 
but not as high as with fluores- 
cence. 


Coagulating Ability 


Treatment with carbohydrates 
had a favorable effect on the reten- 
tion of the coagulating ability or 
thickening power, but failed to pre- 
vent the formation of an undesir- 
able surface crust in baked cus- 
tard; with dried egg stored 8 to 16 
weeks at 100 deg. F. this crust ren- 
dered all the samples unpalatable. 
Retardation of this crust-forming 
characteristic was apparently ef- 
fected to some extent by 10 percent 
lactose and by 20 percent sucrose. 
These carbohydrates also retarded 
the development of a mottled tan 
color in the body of the custard, a 
condition which appeared within 4 
weeks in the untreated samples. 
Baked custards made with any of 
the carbohydrate-treated eggs 
stored for 32 weeks at 100 deg. F. 
maintained the same height meas- 
urement as they had _ initially, 


’ whereas baked custards made with 


untreated egg showed no evidence 
of coagulation and were soft and 
watery, see Fig. 3. Taking all fac- 
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Fig. 6. Comparison of sponge cakes made with shell eggs and with treated and untreated 
spray-dried whole egg before storage. From left to right: (1) Shell egg, (2) dried whole 
egg treated with 20 percent sucrose, (3) untreated dried whole egg. 


tors into consideration, the lactose- 
treated sample stored at 100 deg. F. 
could be used for making custards 
for as long as 16 weeks and the 20 
percent sucrose sample for 8 weeks. 
All others were undesirable for this 
use after storage for 8 weeks, irre- 
spective of their flavor scores. 


Foaming Power 


One of the important results of 
the addition of carbohydrates was 
the improvement in foaming power, 
a quality which is usually lacking in 
spray-dried eggs under ordinary 
conditions. Egg-sugar foams made 
from samples containing carbohy- 
drates had lower specific gravities, 
in general, than did the untreated 
samples, see Fig. 4. Although the 
results are variable and do not per- 
mit fine distinctions among the var- 
ious treatments, the following ob- 
servations seems worthy of note: 
At the beginning of the experiment, 
the lowest specific gravity, 0.30, 
nearly equivalent to that of foam 
from fresh shell egg, was obtained 
with the sample containing 20 per- 
cent sucrose. Egg with 10 percent 
sucrose was next best in foaming 
properties with a specific gravity 
of 0.35. Ten percent lactose, invert 
sugar, and dextrin, respectively, did 
not improve the initial foaming 
power appreciably; all had specific 
gravities above 0.40. After storage 
for 16 weeks the sample with 20 
percent sucrose showed a marked 
loss in foaming power, having a 
specific gravity of 0.29 at 8 weeks 
and 0.42 at 16 weeks. After 32 
weeks none of the dried egg samples 
was capable of producing good 
foam. 


Sponge Cake 

The results on sponge cakes made 
from these foams are even more 
variable, probably because of the 
difficulty of control of the additional 
manipulative and environmental 
factors involved in mixing and bak- 
ing. The volume of sponge cakes 
made from the egg-sugar foams 
showed a fairly high inverse rela- 
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tionship to the specific gravity of 
the foams, with a correlation co- 
efficient of —0.86. Foams with large 
volume and low specific gravity, as 
obtained from fresh shell egg and 
from dried egg incorporating 20 
percent sucrose, resulted in light 
sponge cakes with good volume, see 
Figs. 5 and 6. The 10 percent su- 
crose foam, which had a slightly 
higher specific gravity, had a lower 
cake volume than the 20 percent 
sucrose sample. Fair cake volumes 
were obtained from the _lactose- 
treated sample, and poor cake vol- 
umes from untreated dried egg and 
that treated with invert sugar, light 
dextrin, and dark dextrin. 

The relative value of the various 
carbohydrate treatments for mak- 
ing sponge cake remained the same 
after storage at 100 deg. F. as be- 
fore storage with one exception— 
the good cake-making quality of 
dried egg treated with 20 percent 
sucrose was lost after 8 weeks. All 
of the experimental samples became 
dark in color, and acquired a burnt 
odor and taste which other ingre- 
dients present in the cake mixture 
were not capable of masking. Re- 
gardless of their foaming power, 
therefore, these samples would not 
be suitable for use after 16 weeks’ 
storage at 100 deg. F. 

It is not known what factors or 
components are responsible for the 
foaming characteristic. The solu- 
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Fig. 7. Flavor scores of scrambled eggs 
made with carbohydrate-treated spray-dried 
whole eggs stored at 100 deg. F. 
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_ bility of the egg protein was not re- 


lated to the foaming power, since 
the untreated sample initially had 
as high solubility as the sample 
treated with 20 percent sucrose, but 
was unable to foam. Likewise, all 
treated samples had high initia] 
solubility but not all were capable 
of foaming. Similarly, fluorescence 
values were low for all initial sam- 
ples; thus, fluorescence is not re- 
lated to the foaming characteristic. 
At present this property can be de- 
termined only by a laboratory beat- 
ing test. 


Flavor 


The tasters preferred to test the 
carbohydrate -treated eggs in a 
sweetened product such as baked 
custard, but due to the large dilu- 
tion with milk it was difficult to 
make taste analyses on storage fla- 
vor development. For this reason, 
treated eggs were tested in scram- 
bled form after reconstitution to 
the water content of shell eggs. This 
resulted in an unacceptable product 
for table use, but served the labora- 
tory purpose as a good medium for 
the detection of storage flavor. 

In some cases it was necessary 
for the tasters to discriminate be- 
tween storage flavor and sweet or 
other flavor contributed by the 
added substance. The keener tasters 
were able to do this without much 
difficulty,’ while others felt that the 
caramel flavor of invert sugar, and 
the cereal flavor of the dextrins in- 
terfered with the detection of stor- 
age flavor. 

Based on the average results of 


‘the panel selected by the control 


chart method,’ the addition of any 
of the carbohydrates used in this 
study improved the initial flavor 
rating of the dried egg, and delayed 
the development of storage flavor 
when held at 100 deg. F., see Fig. 7. 
When tested in scrambled eggs be- 
fore storage, the treated samples 
were more desirable, with flavor 
scores between 6.8 and 7.4, as com- 
pared with a score of 6.0 for the 
untreated sample. After storage, 10 
percent lactose and 20 percent su- 
crose were more effective than the 
other carbohydrates in maintaining 
a desirable flavor. Dried egg treated 
with 10 percent lactose maintained 
a flavor score above 6 for 16 weeks; 
with 20 per cent sucrose for ap- 
proximately 10 weeks. Treatment 
with 10 percent sucrose was in- 
ferior to both the 10 percent lactose 
and 20 percent sucrose, as were also 
the remainder of the treatments. 
Spray-dried eggs, to which 10 and 
(Continued on page 218) 
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EDITORIALS 


LAURENCE V. BURTON, Editor 








Our New Foreign Policy 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S much discussed message 
to Congress about aid to Greece and Turkey has 
the timid souls aghast. Though it can be inter- 
preted as a threat to peace, it is the only course 
that carries any hope of peace. By this time, 
even the most isolationist of minds should have 
learned that meekly minding one’s own business 
does not guarantee peace. All that it guarantees 
is certain defeat to the nation that waits long 
enough for aggressors to gobble up every other 
nation. 

Nobody in the United States of America wants 
war with anybody. Only a vigorous warning to 
encroachers on freedom can, however, avert a 
condition developing when war may be thrust 
upon us. The new policy deserves everyone’s 
support. Only by making it a success can serious 
future trouble be averted. 


Supreme Court Decision 


IT seems like old times again when the Supreme 
Court renders decisions that meet popular ap- 
proval. After the decisions in the United Mine 
Workers injunction case, even the most arrogant 
must realize that we are returning to a govern- 
ment by laws—not by men. 

Much of the moral wreckage of the New Deal 
remains to be cleared away, but a gratifying start 
has been made. 


Red Ink Is Poison 


PROCESSORS who cut the corners on frozen food 
quality during the war and got away with it are 
now having their troubles, although there are 
many distributors who also must be unhappy—if 
one reads their financial statements correctly. 
One of the distributors, whose sources of supply 
have not always been synonymous with top qual- 
ity, has recently published a report showing losses 
running into six figures, whereas a modest profit 
had been made in the last year of the war. This 
ties up with plenty of rumors around the trade. 
It seems to mean that such buyers are not going 
to handle any more “near quality” frozen foods. 
Strength of character is one of the greatest at- 
tributes of management in the production of 
frozen foods. Many who lack it have thrown away 
a wonderful opportunity. But it is never too late 
to begin hewing rigidly to the line of good quality. 
It cost plenty of millions of dollars for Birdseye to 
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create a good reputation for frozen foods. Every- 
body could have ridden along on that reputation, 
without paying much of the pioneering cost, had 
they elected to do so. Too many, however, saw a 
chance to cut corners, save on production costs 
and the expense of quality control, because during 
the wartime scarcities almost anything could be 
sold. They are sadder and wiser now. Cutting 
the corners has not paid. 


Those Price Declines 


A NOVEL attitude towards precipitate price de- 
clines has been expressed by a wise merchandising 
individual who has had as much reason to suffer 
as anyone from the events that took place at the 
turn of the year. 

He is glad they occurred that way because it is 
all over at once. Furthermore, when prices are 
melting away slowly nobody buys anything any- 
way because all that people have to do is wait a 
few days or weeks to get a better price. The better 
idea, he continued, is to get down to rock bottom 
right away, rebate the price decline to the custom- 
ers, and then begin to work up from the bottom 
until a point is reached where the goods go into 
consumption as fast as they are produced. In his 
philosophy it is well nigh impossible to work from 
the top price down and reach the sound price with- 
out waiting many more months than is necessary 
or economic. 

The only drawback to applying his principles 
seems to lie in the need for adequate resources with 
which to rebate to customers who have unsold 
stocks on hand. All too often the precipitate de- 
cline catches manufacturers in a position where 
most of their cash resources are tied up in goods 
in the warehouse. 


Weather Control? 


SPEAKING of the weather, some months ago Brig. 
Gen. David Sarnoff, Pres. of R.C.A., asserted pub- 
licly that ‘““Man may learn how to deflect air move- 
ments with consequent changes in weather and he 
may discover how to neutralize a storm or detour 
it from its course.” 

Far be it from us to take issue with David Sar- 
noff, but one wonders if he has any concept of the 
magnitude of the task? 

A high pressure area is more important to the 
food industries than the storms in a low pressure 
area, for high barometric pressure brings clear, 
cool air and killing frosts if it occurs during 
potentially dangerous seasons of spring and 
autumn in the northern states. While killing 
autumn frosts have often been most destructive 
of growing raw materials, they are not always re- 
garded as an evil by the processor. The pickle 
crop of 1946 would have been burdensomely large 
had it not been for an opportune frost. 

A high pressure area is really a “mountain” of 
cold air, sometimes very cold, weighing millions 
of tons and sometimes moving at incredible speed. 
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About 15 years ago one of them moved from 
Alaska to the Mississippi Valley about as fast as 
an airplane of that day could fly. Such a cold area 
may be large enough to cover several states. 

By the formula, that Force = Mass x Accelera- 
tion, one can calculate the immense force that 
would be needed to deflect such a moving body of 
cold air. The sun can do it, and normally does it 
two or three times a month. But the amount of 
the sun’s radiant energy intercepted by the earth 
is generally regarded as about 10,000 times all the 
energy under the control of man. 


Maybe atomic energy could do it but the by- ° 


products of such an attack on weather might 
make a killing frost far preferable. 


Synthetic Glycerine 


A NEW plant, to make glycerine by organic syn- 
thesis, is announced by Shell Oil Company. This 
makes at least three competitors to natural fats as 
a source of glycerine, the others being (a) the old 
method of deriving it from distillery slop as a by- 
product from yeast fermentation and (b) a meth- 
od of hydrogenating cellulose in sawdust devel- 
oped in Germany. Rumor has it that starch can 
also be hydrogenated to glycerine, but apparently 
the Patent Office is temporary custodian of the 
facts. 

All such competition to fats introduces new eco- 
nomic factors into the markets for recovered 
waste fats and vegetable oil refiners’ foots. Method 
(a) is really a salvaging operation, usually forced 
by laws prohibiting stream pollution. Method (b) 
is definitely a high cost method born of wartime 
necessity. Shell’s glycerine is to sell at about 19 
cents a pound f.o.b. Houston,, Texas, and is said 
to be intended for use in alkyd resins. 


Carbonated Drinks per Capita 


SOME interesting figures were recently presented 
by John J. Riley, Secretary of American Bottlers 
of Carbonated Beverages at the Massachusetts 
Bottlers Association. : 

During the war years the industry produced an 
average of 18,000,000,000 bottles of carbonated 
beverages a year. This, according to Mr. Riley, 
averaged 130 bottles per person per year despite 
the sugar shortage, but includes the sales to the 
Armed Forces. 

To portray the competitive market, he calcu- 
lates that “almost everyone drinks tea or coffee 
two times a day,” making an estimated 728 drinks 
a year per person. 

Admittedly the age brackets for carbonated bev- 
erage consumption are much lower than for coffee 
or tea. If we were computing the potential mar- 
ket for carbonated beverages we would omit chil- 
dren under 5 years; and, for the market for tea 
and coffee, we would omit children under 15. Since 
there are about 130,000,000 persons over 5, it is 
more informative to up Mr. Riley’s consumption 
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figure to 138 from his 130 based on 140,000,000 
population. (Most parents have enough trouble 
burping their infants without added CO,.) 

One does not, however, shade his tea and coffee 
observation except to note that there are about 
110,000,000 persons over 15 who probably drink 
these stimulants for the remainder of their lives, 
But they begin to omit sugar and cream as they 
grow older. 

It is a curious trait of humanity that its taste 
for sweets tapers off at from 40 to 50. Probably 
this characteristic accounts for the fact that car- 
bonated beverages are more popular with the 
young than the aged. 


‘Who's Dead On His Feet? 


DURING an animated discussion of the engineer- 
ing of a certain food process, the statement was 
made that the engineers who specialize in that field 
were not alert, that the procedures were “exactly 
the same today as fifty years ago.” 

“Dead on their feet” is a complaint too often 
heard from people in the food processing indus- 
try and, in our opinion, it is not justified. To make 
that statement is not to defend the equipment 
builder, but to point out that if the equipment 
builder fails to invent something new with suff- 
cient frequency to please the men in the food in- 
dustry, there is nothing to prevent the latter from 
doing a bit of inventing on their own. Or, if the 
food processor does not want to enter into the 
field of mechanical research, then let him take his 
ideas, if any, for improvements to the equipment 
builder and demand that they be incorporated in 
designs. 

Another step is a possibility: the food produc- 
tion man can state his problem vigorously to the 
builder and ask for a solution. 

We have little admiration for a man who crabs 
because someone fails to come around with the 
solution to his problems. Progress consists of 
going after an objective, not waiting for the ob- 
jective to come to him. : 


Salt Preservation of Tomato Paste 


A METHOD of preservation of tomato concentrate 
that may be new to Americans has been used in 
Germany at the plant of Maggi G. m. b. H., Sin- 
gen. To 40-percent tomato paste, produced at 
Parma, Italy, was added 15 percent of salt 
(NaCl). The salted paste was stored in concrete 
tanks 5x15x5 ft. at a temperature: of about 62 
deg. F. 

From available information this material was 
used in Maggi sauce making due allowance for its 
salt content in the final product. 

Presumably the combination of salt and normal 
acidity of the paste served to preserve it against 
spoilage. From this fragment of information it 
may be possible for American food technologists 
to adapt the procedure to domestic needs. 
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The Nash Clean-Air Compressor 
has but one simple moving part. 


The Nash Clean-Air Compressor has but 
one moving part, cast in one piece and 
rotating in the pump casing without metallic 
contact. -No internal lubrication is neces- 
sary; therefore air or other gas compressed 
with a Nash is entirely free from oil con- 
tamination. 

Dust and heat are removed from the 
air, or gas compressed, by the unique Nash 
“Liquid Piston”. Air from a Nash Com- 
pressor is therefore delivered free from dust, 
heat, or oil, without supplementary filters or 


air washers, in a perfected mechanical 
structure with no internal wearing parts. 


Air or gas from a Nash Compressor 
may be used for agitating, blending, main- 
taining pressure on storage tanks, or mov- 
ing liquids and materials by pressure dis- 
placement, in connection with the most 
delicate food, beverage, or chemical proc- 
ess, without danger of contamination. 


Bulletin D-252 tells all about Nash Clean- 
Air Compressors, and it is free on request. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
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NEW PACKAGES & PRODUCTS 





Canned Eggs 


DRIED whole eggs are now avail- 
able for civilian use in consumer 
as well as institutional size con- 
tainers, 

C. A. Swanson & Sons, Omaha, 
packs and distributes the product 
in 8 oz. and 3 lb. cans. The insti- 
tutional size is gas packed and con- 
tains no more than 2 percent mois- 
ture. The retail size, containing a 
maximum of 5 percent moisture, is 
not gas packed. 

When sugar becomes more plenti- 
ful, the company plans to use a new 
formula for sugared dried whole 
eggs. 

A small recipe book has been pre- 
pared and is distributed with each 
can to help educate the consumer 
in the use of powdered eggs. 


For Bakers 


AN item for the bakery trade is 
King of Spuds Potato Flour, prod- 
uct of Potato Products Corp., Grand 
Forks, N. D. 

Test runs of the flour have been 
completed and samples have been 
sent to many bakers throughout 
the country. 

According to the company, the 
potato flour stimulates fermenta- 
tion of the dough and improves 
flavor of bread, whether used in 
potato bread or, in smaller quanti- 
ties, in white, rye or wholewheat 
breads. 

Carl Feldhusen has been appoint- 
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ed sales manager for the company’s 
flour division. It was Feldhusen 
who introduced potato flour to this 
country thirty years ago. 

The flour is made with cooked 
potatoes rather than with uncooked 
dehydrated potatoes or potato 
starch. 


A Blend 


HYDROGENATED shortening, fresh 
eggs and milk have been processed 
together and spray-dried to pro- 
duce a product called Egganene. 

Packed in 150 lb. barrels, the 
product is being sold to blenders of 
cake, muffin, gingerbread, dough- 





nut and sweet dough mixes. A com- 
plete dry mix is achieved by the ad- 
dition of flour, sugar, salt and 
leavening. 

Northwest Egg Mix Co., with 
sales offices in Chicago, is the man- 
ufacturer. Processing is done in 
Owatonna, Minn. 


New Line 


“ALWAYS GOOD TASTE” is the slogan 
with a double meaning chosen by 
Susan Baker Products, Inc., New 
York. 

A group of staples and specialty 
foods, the Susan Baker line has 
been assembled in the past year and 
is being sold by the jobber-sales- 
man method along the Atlantic 
Coast. The company aims at event- 
ual national distribution. 

All products except the dehy- 
drated soup have been reserved for 
independent stores only, so that the 
independents will have a complete 
line of foods without chain store 
competition. The stores are serv- 
iced by individual salesmen who 
own their own Susan Baker trucks 
and who sell only Susan Baker prod- 
ucts. 

The line is being pushed by news- 
paper and radio advertising in lo- 
calities where it is distributed. 

The distinguished labels are 
French blue with white printing 
and traces of red. Many types of 
packaging materials are represent- 
ed including glass, tin, transparent 
cellulose and waxed paper wraps 
and foils. 

Represented under the Susan 
Baker name are such items as tea, 
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coffee, relishes, salad dressings, 
preserves, jams, maraschino 
cherries, sirups, molasses, prune 
juice, flavoring extracts, cookies 
and fruit cake, as well as dehy- 
drated chicken noodle soup. 


Choose Your Style 


CONCENTRATED clam chowder has 
been added to the list of canned 
and frozen items of the 40-Fathom 
Division of General Foods Corp. 

Base of the new chowder is the 
surf clam from waters off Long 
Island. The clams have been com- 
bined with onions, potatoes, vege- 
table oil, rice flour and seasonings. 
The product can be made into New 
England or Manhattan style chow- 
der. 

The label on the 15 oz. can is 
bright blue with an identification 
face of yellow and red. 


Citrus Jell 


For salads and desserts just chill 
and serve. That’s fruit juice, jelled 
and flavored. 

Product of Winckler & Smith 
Citrus Products Co., Anaheim, 
Calif., Anajell is made from pure 
undiluted California fruit juices, 
vacuum sealed and jelled in the tin. 
Flavors are orange, lime, lemon, 
butterscotch, strawberry and or- 
ange-almond. 

It may be cut into 6 or 8 slices 
after chilling, or poured into a 
fancy mold and served with fruit 
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added. Ingredients are orange 
juice, natural or imitation flavors, 
USP gelatin and USP certified food 
color. 

The can contains 1 pt. 2 fl. oz. 
The label is bright red and yellow 
with a white background setting 
off the pertinent facts on the face. 


Noodle News 


NEWEST product of Nationa] Spe- 
cialty Foods Inc., New York, is 
“Servit” Noodle Sticks. 

These French fried noodles are 
crisp julienne style. They are rec- 
ommended for use with chow mein, 
chicken fricassee, steaks, chops; or 
they may be served with cocktails. 
Ingredients include flour, _ salt, 
whole eggs, starch, vegetable short- 
ening and water. 
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PACKAGING DIVISION 
E. W. Twitchell Incorporated 


777 Public ledger Bidg, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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STABILIZER 








“PURITY” STABILIZER js a vegetable-type stabilizer that prolongs the shelf life 
of butter cream, meringue, marshmallow and whipped cream toppings— by pro- 
tecting them against bakeshop temperatures. It replaces fat, gelatin and agar. 


“PURITY” STABILIZER cooks to a free-flow- 
ing, translucent paste with a neutral taste. 
When added to many perishable frostings 
and toppings, it strengthens them and con- 
tributes to their glossy surface, fine- 
grained texture and moist tenderness. 
Bakers who already have favorite top- 
pings of their own will frequently be able 
to improve them with “PURITY” STABI- 
LIZER. Bakers who are now incorporating 
2 to 3 ounces of “PURITY” STABILIZER in 
each pound of butter cream or icing made 
by their own formula are finding a re- 
markable improvement in sales appeal, 
eating quality and ease of handling. 
“PURITY” STABILIZER is another product 


of National’s Food Laboratory research 
that has produced a specialty starch for 
every baking need. 

National also produces: PURITY “FL” a 
superior starch thickener for fruit pie fill- 
ings with a soft gel, full fruit flavor and 
brilliant color; PURITY “c” a quality starch 


thickener for cream and fruit fillings; 
MELOJEL a double-refined corn starch; 
FLOJEL candy starches in all accurately 
controlled fluidities; PURITY GLAZE an oil- 
sealer for coating almonds; and PURITY 
“pws” a complete salad dressing starch. 


Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16; Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Indianapolis, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and principal cities. In Canada: 
Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
and Montreal. In Holland; Nationale 
Zetmeelindustrie, N. V. Veendam. 


0 


STARCH PRODUCTS 


STARCHES — AND SPECIALTIES WITH EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 
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NIAGARA “AERO-PASS 
CONDENSER 


With Oilout, Duo-Pass and 
Balanced Wet Bulb Control 





*Trade-Mark Registered 


Increases refrigeration capacity and 
plant production. Saves power and 
water consumption. Essential ex- 
clusive features: 

1. “Balanced Wet Bulb Control” 


holds compressor head pressure 
at the minimum—saving power, 

2. “Oilout” prevents oil accumula- 
tion in refrigerant—assuring 
full capacity. 

3. “Duo-Pass” precooling coil 
eliminates scaling of condenser 
coils—assures uninterrupted 
service at full capacity. 


Write for Bulletin 101-FI 
a 


NIAGARA’ “NO FROST’’ 
METHOD of Refrigeration 


— 
* 


- 











With the NIAGARA “NO FROST” 
Method you always have full capa- 
city with never any refrigeration 
loss from frosted coils. 

Write for Bulletins 83-FI and 95-FI 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Over 30 Years of Service in Industrial 
Air Engineering 


405 Lexington Ave., New York 17,N. Y. 
Field Engineering Offices In Principal Cities 

















The noodles are packed 3% oz. in 
a heat sealed transparent bag pro- 
tected by a window carton with flap 
ends. Color design is red, yellow 
and blue. 

Sydney Smithline & Associates, 
New York, is the national sales rep- 
resentative. 


This Is For Tots 


IN’ consideration of the youngest 
generation, Gerber Products Co., 
Fremont, Mich., has produced an- 
other variety dish—Chopped Vege- 
tables and Bacon with Rice. 

Bite-sized particles of bacon are 
blended with carrots, green beans, 
potatoes and celery. Cooked rice 
adds the bulk, making it a complete 
meal. 

Dried yeast in the formula pro- 
vides B-complex vitamins. The 434 
oz. size supplies one substantial 
serving. 





For Ham What Am 


HOUSE OF HERBS INC., Canaan, 
Conn., has introduced two concoc- 
tions for the gourmets. 

House of Herbs Barbecue Sauce, 
spooned over ham while baking, 
lends the finishing touch that ham 
needs. 

It is a blend of tomato, meat 
broths, herb vinegars, Worcester- 
shire sauce, fresh herbs and spices, 
salt, peppers and benzoate of soda 
not exceeding 1/10 of 1 percent. 

The company’s Herb Flavored 
Prepared Mustard Sauce gives that 
added flavor to canapes, cold or hot 
meats, stuffed eggs, cheese dishes, 
salad dressings and sauces. 

The product consists of prepared 
mustard combined with seven fresh 
herbs, broth, sherry, spices and so- 
dium benzoate. It is especially rec- 
ommended as a coating on ham 
during baking. 
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To eliminate thé waste and embarrassment 
of uncooked goods in your plant, just 
place a Cook-Chex Retort Tag on each 
basket before cooking. Look at each tag 
before unloading. If tag is purple, food 
has not been cooked. If green, cooking 
has been completed. That's all there is to 
Cook-Chex. Simple, accurate money-sav- 
ing. Price: $9.75 per M—less than 1/50¢ 
per case. 


practical, sturdy holder for 
Cook-Chex tags. Write for FREE 
sample holder and tags, with 


ae 
\ \ THIS METAL CONTAINER is a 


complete facts and directions. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


ASEPTIC-THERMO INDICATOR CO. 


4665 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. - LOS ANGELES 27 
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This refrigerator car is just 
one of the many different 
kinds of specialized Gen- 
eral American Cars that 
serve the nation’s shippers 
transporting perishables 
safely and economically. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


BUILDERS AND OPERATORS OF 
ALL TYPES OF REFRIGERATOR 
CARS FOR PERISHABLE GOODS 


No matter what kind of perishable product you 
ship—milk or melons, beer or bananas—there 
is a General American Refrigerator Car that is 


tailor-made to fit your needs. 


General American maintains an office 
in almost every producing area to place at 
your disposal able representatives whose 
job it is to help you solve your indvidual 


shipping problems . . . swiftly and economically. 





Whenever you ship . . . whatever you ship... 
ship via General American, and realize the 
advantages of General American’s nation-wide 
reputation for reliability and responsibility ... a 
reputation built out of years of experience 


serving America’s leading shippers. 


TRANSIT LINES 
MILWAUKEE 
A DIVISION OF 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 
CHICAGO 
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OWMR Reports Progress Among 
Meat Packers on Annual Wage 


Agency recommends full government assistance in achiev- 
ing wage stabilization goal, but frowns on imposition by law 


THE guaranteed annual wage is not 
going to be imposed on industry by 
law. However, assistance is given 
to those seeking information on 
the subject in a report to President 
Truman by the advisory board of 
the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. 

Considerable progress toward an 
annual wage guarantee has been 
made in the meat packing industry, 
where guaranteed work-weeks have 
been in effect for some time. Most 
notable example is the plan in ex- 
istence at Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn. (F. I. Nov., 1937, p. 
628) whose board chairman, Jay C. 
Hormel, believes that guaranteed 
wages must result from, rather than 
cause, stabilized employment. 

Tobin Packing Co., in its con- 
tract with the United Packinghouse 
Workers, CIO, agreed to a yearly 
guarantee for employees in its Fort 
Dodge and Esterville, Ia., plants, 
who have one year seniority. 

The Big Four packers—Swift, 
Armour, Wilson and Cudahy—and 
some other employers having agree- 
ments with the CIO, did not sign a 
guarantee. However, they agreed 
to a policy statement recognizing 
the “importance and desirability” 
of an annual wage guarantee. Both 
the companies and the union are 
making independent studies as to 
the “practicability” of annual wage 
plans in the industry. 

In transmitting the annual wage 
report to the President, the OWMR 
advisory board recommended that 
the subject of guaranteed wages be 
left to collective bargaining, rather 
than trying to pass a law. It pointed 
out that guaranteed wages or em- 
ployment are valuable to the nation, 
employer and worker alike, “when 
suitably adapted to the needs and 
conditions of the industry or estab- 
lishment.” 

“Employers and unions contem- 
plating the introduction of such 
plans will derive from this report 
greater understanding of the bene- 
fits that may be gained, of the limi- 
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tations and other factors to be 
considered, and of the mechanisms 
that may be utilized.” 

In other words, there are many 
pitfalls on the way to a guaranteed 
wage, and the OWMR’s report will 
help management to acquaint itself 
with them. 


American Home Drops 
Anhydrous Process 


AMERICAN HOME Foops has re- 
linquished its contract with Clar- 
ence Birdseye for the anhydrous 
process of drying fruits and vege- 
tables, which was introduced to 
the industry more than a year ago. 
Obstacles in immediately attaining 
the commercial success anticipated, 
which conflicted with the com- 
pany’s prearranged schedule of 
operations, are given as the prin- 
cipal reasons. 

In a statement confirming the 
termination, H. W. Roden, presi- 
dent of American Home Foods, 
said: “After a reasonable period of 


investigation of the Birdseye proc- 
ess of anhydrating foods, we came 
to the conclusion that complete 
consumer acceptance and profitable 
commercial success of the process 
covering the entire field of garden 
fruits and vegetables, in which we 
were interested, were not as im- 
mediately attainable to us as orig- 
inally anticipated. Accordingly, 
in view of our prearranged pro- 
gram of schedule operations and 
the existing conditions, we regret- 
fully terminated our interest.” 


IFT Publication Makes 
Initial Appearance 


Food Technology, the new quarterly 
publication of the Institute of Food 
Technologists, made its initial ap- 
pearance early in March. Edited 
by C. Olin Ball, director of chemical 
research, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
the first issue carries ten of the 
papers presented at the 1946 IFT 
convention. There is also an edi- 
torial section and a section on trans- 
actions. This quarterly will replace 
the former Proceedings of the IFT. 
Members of the Institute will 
automatically receive a copy of the 
publication, but the subscription 
list is not limited to members. Non- 
members wishing to subscribe are 
directed to write George J. Hucker, 
New York State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 





NATIONAL BABY WEEK 
Baby foods move up front during the week of April 26 to May 3, and the promotion is not 
confined to those labeled “baby food.” Here is a suggested display featuring some of 
the foods preferred by His Honor or by that person pushing things up on a spoon. 
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TEA TASTING TIME 
New standards for tea imports were established at this gathering of tasters in New York 
City. Left to right are J. Grayson Luttrell, vice-president, McCormick & Co.: Robert A. 
Lewis, Standard Brands; George F. Mitchell, General Foods: Walter Hellyer, Hellyer and 
Co.; Paul Ahrens, Irwin, Harrison, Whitney: William Harrington, H. P. Thompson, Inc.; 
and Charles Hutchinson, Supervisor U. S. Tea Examiner. 


American Home Head 
Moves to Los Angeles 


H. W. RODEN, president of Ameri- 
can Home Foods, Inc., is transfer- 
ring his office and residence from 
New York to Los Angeles in a long- 
planned move to devote his atten- 
tion to policy formulation and to 
augment the company’s position on 
the west coast, according to an an- 
nouncement by Walter F. Silber- 
sack, president of American Home 
Products Corporation, the parent 
company. The firm already has a 
division sales office and five district 
sales offices in that region, in addi- 
tion to a food producing plant at 
San Jose, California. 

Mr. Victor T. Norton, recently 
appointed executive vice-president 
of the corporation will act as ad- 
ministrative head of the business 
and the headquarters will continue 
to be maintained at 22 East 40th 
Street, New York City. American 
Home Foods manufactures and dis- 
tributes several nationally adver- 
tised food products. 

Mr. Roden, while remaining pres- 
ident and director of American 
Home Foods and a vice-president 
of American Home. Products Cor- 
poration, either has or will soon 
divest himself of many other posi- 
tions he has recently held in asso- 
ciated companies and in the food 
trade. Among them are chairman 
and director of G. Washington Cof- 
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fee Refining Ce., director and chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Quality Foods, 
and president and director of three 
associate firms, Affiliated Products, 
Inc.; P. Duff & Sons, Inc., and 
Joseph Burnett Co. He has also 
recently been a director of Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, a direc- 
tor of the Association of National 
Advertisers and a member of the 
Advertising Council. 


Weather Bureau Seeks 
Climatology Customers 


THE weather bureau is looking for 
more customers in industry. It 
has something to sell, something 
new—a service which it calls indus- 
trial climatology. This consists of 
projecting long-range weather pat- 
terns that may influence plant lo- 
cation, building and product design 
and construction, and the distribu- 
tion of goods. 

A weather pattern is not a weath- 
er forecast. There is no attempt 
to forecast that there will be rain 
or snow on a certain day sometime 
in the future. A pattern is what 
the climatologist comes up with by 
analyzing historical weather infor- 
mation and determining the odds 
that a specific weather situation 
will occur during a given time in- 
terval. Over a long period of time 


. weather conditions tend to repeat 


at a definite frequency. 
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Optimistic Outlook 

Raises Sugar Quotas 
WITH its fingers crossed, the De. 
partment of Agriculture turned 
over a sharply increased sugar ton- 
nage for rationing in the secong 
quarter. This followed close upon 
the announcement of the Interna. 
tional Emergency Food Council that 
the allocation of sugar to the United 
States, at the international level, 
was increased to 6,800,000 short 
tons raw value, an increase over the 
allocation of 1946 of 1,203,000 short 
tons. Sugar available for distribu- 
tion in the second quarter amounts 
to 1,740,000 tons, up 355,000 tons 
from last year. 

Industrial users will get a 25 per- 
cent increase in their second quar- 
ter ration. Bakers, bottlers, and 
candy manufacturers had their per- 
mitted use upped from 60 percent 
of the base period (usually the cor- 
responding month in 1941) to 75 
percent. Hardship adjustments al- 
ready, had been announced for in- 
dustrial users who expanded their 
facilities to supply the so-called 
“exempt agencies” during the war. 
Such adjustments will be made on 
an individual firm basis for the 
most part. Preserve manufacturers 
will receive an increase to 75 per- 
cent of their base period use. Pre 
servers have been receiving only 
55 percent of their base period 
(1944). 

Milk Canners 

Manufacturers of bulk sweetened 
condensed milk did not have to 
wait until April for their increased 
ration to start. Beginning March 
1 the percentage factor regulating 
their maximum allowances was in- 
creased to 110 percent of their base. 
This increase, says OPA, was made 
to take care of the period of flush 
milk production, but the condensers 
object that the increase is not 
enough. 

Hotels, restaurants and other eat- 
ing establishments get increased al- 
lowances in line with those granted 
to other non-household users. In- 
ventory adjustments for wholesal- 
ers and retailers were held up until 
procedures could be worked out. The 
increased supplies will require ad- 
ditional stocks in the distribution 
system. 

In making the increases, USDA 
officials are looking at the opti- 
mistic crop reports from Cuba, but 
remembering the loss of production 
amounting to 750,000 tons that oc- 
curred last year because of crop 
failures of varying proportions and 
the Hawaiian strike. There is also 
the matter of a possible strike in 
Cuba, which: could upset all esti- 
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mates. Although the price Uncle 
Sam pays for the sugar is tied to 
the cost of living in the United 
States and thus to the cost of food- 
stuffs, lard, rice and flour, that 
Cuba imports from this country, 
prices field workers must pay are 
up to twice what the commodities 
should actually bring. 

The food is finding its way into 
black market channels. Since the 
imports are government controlled, 
it seems obvious that nest feather- 
ing is going on in high places. At 
least this is the view of Cuban 
labor leaders, who are constantly 
urging their followers to strike ac- 
tion in protest of the situation. 

This is behind the government’s 
statement that “any major change 
in the program of significant re- 
duction in the important sugar 
crops of 1947, below those now an- 
ticipated, could require reductions 
in the allocations later in the year.” 


Indiana Meat Packer 
Grants Union Increase 


KINGAN & Co., INC., Indianapolis, 
Ind., meat packers, and Local 117, 
United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, CIO, have signed a con- 
tract providing for a 10-cent hour- 
ly wage increase for 2,000 employes 
of the company. 

The terms of the contract were 
announced in February. The agree- 
ment is effective until August, 1948. 
Wage provisions of the agreement 
are retroactive to November, 1946. 

Basic hourly rate for men is 96 
cents an hour, and for women, 8514 
cents an hour. 


House Organ Entries 
To Close April 25 


HOUSE organ editors in the United 
States and Canada are again being 
urged to participate in the publica- 
tions contest, sponsored by the In- 
ternational Council of Industrial 
Editors. This is the second contest 
of its kind and all company publica- 
tion editors are urged to write for 
entry blanks immediately to Joseph 
A. Dragotto, PO Box 404, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Dragotto is editor of the 
Solar Corp. company magazine and 
1s representing the Wisconsin Re- 
gional Association of the council. 
The association is conducting this 
year’s contest. Deadline for entries 
is April 25, and all entries must be 
postmarked not later than midnight 
of that date. 

The sponsors point to the ad- 
vantages of such a contest in gain- 
ing an impartial appraisal for each 
publication. Every editor will be 
given his publication’s rating. 
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Billions of Kilowatt Hours are 
produced annually in 
Southern New England. 


The high concentration of industry in 
Southern New England has resulted in 
a network of power facilities second to 
none in America. In this compact area, 
transmission lines are short and in- 
dustry is assured of an adequate and de- 
pendable power supply at reasonable 
rates through numerous inter-connect- 
ed feeder lines. 


A well-integrated power supply is just 


one of the many industrial advantages 
to be found in Southern New England. 
For more facts on all the benefits avail- 
able for your new plant location, write 
for the new booklet, “SOUTHERN 
NEW ENGLAND FOR TOMOR- 
ROW’S INDUSTRY.” Address: P. E. 
Benjamin, Mgr., Industrial Deveilop- 
ment, New Haven R. R., Room 201K, 
80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


» NEW HAVEN -: 
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IEFC Issues Tentative 
Meat Export Program 


TO provide a pattern for world 
export-import trade in meat dur- 
ing the early part of 1947, the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Coun- 
cil issued a recommended tentative 
procurement program for meat in 
the 6 months ending June 30, 1947. 

The tentative program is necessi- 
tated by the fact that the nations, 
whose representatives compose the 
Committee on Meat and Meat Prod- 
ucts, have been unable to find a 
means of stretching the available 
world export supply of meat for the 
year to cover the basic import re- 
quirements submitted by the con- 
suming countries. 

The program provides for the 
following exports from designated 
countries and groups of countries 
in the first 6 months of 1947: Ar- 
gentina, 768,000,000 lb.; other 
South American countries, 268,- 
200,000 Ib.; Canada, 266,000,000 
lb.; New Zealand, 445,000,000 Ib.; 
Australia, 270,000,000 lb.; United 
States of America, 115,900,000 lb.; 
miscellaneous suppliers (such as 
Eire, Madagascar, S. Rhodesia, 
etc.) 31,000,000 lb. The other ma- 









































Bolivian production of tin this 
year is expected to remain about 
where it was last year providing 
jor supplier of meat in export-im- internal difficulties in the country 
port trade is Denmark. The alloca- do not get worse. Other sources of 
tions of Danish meat for the entire supply upon which the United 
calendar year have been made by States drew in the war years are 
the committee and will provide for now moving to other markets or 
some of the needs of importing na- are substantially depleted. 
tions in the 6 months covered by In 1946, tin stocks in the U. §S. 
the tentative procurement program. declined 14,000 tons to the 54,000 
ton level. This is not a comfortable 


: . amount to have on hand. A large 
Enough Steel in 1948 part. of the concentrates at the 


For Can Requirements Texas City Smelter are immobilized 


NEW rolling mill capacity (about in working and in process stocks, 
400,000 tons per year) will go into which has the effect of cutting the 
production late this year but not available tin supply. 
in time to have any effect on the Shipments last year from abroad 
supply of tin cans. Next year steel were at satisfactory levels, but 
will no longer be the limiting factor stocks of concentrates abroad de- 
in can supply as it has been clined. Late in the year the Texas 
throughout the war. Tin supply Smelter had to curtail production 
will then tell whether cans are _ because of the lack of high grade 
available in whatever quantities concentrates, which originate in 
and sizes food processors want. the Netherlands East Indies. Oper- 
Official "forecasts for the 1947 ations in 1947 will depend largely 
supply of tin are for a continuation on the rate NEI concentrates are 
of the shortage. Estimates of Far received. That in turn will depend 
Eastern production in 1946 are less on current production there. Im- 
than 12,000 tons in comparison to ports from the Netherlands East 
147,000 tons in 1940. Production Indies last year, amounting to 6,- 
this year may not go as high as_ 000 tons, were the first since Japan 
75,000 tons, and it is hardly prob- occupied the islands in 1942. These 
able that the 1940 level can be shipments were largely from stock. 
reached by 1949. Restriction on can sizes were 
tossed out by CPA, but control of 





































































the weight of plate was retained in 
an early March action. This was 
done on the supposition that Con- 
gress would continue some control 
over tin as well as rents, sugar, rice 
and possibly a few other products 
such as synthetic rubber. 





World Food Situation 
Only a Little Better 


THE world food situation is now 
only slightly better than a year 
ago, despite a production gain in 
1946-47 of about 7 percent over 
the year before, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
In its final scheduled report of 
1946-47 world food prospects, the 
department’s Office of Foreign Ag- 
ricuitural Relations said that, al- 
though the number of countries in 
acute need of food is smaller than 
a year earlier, there are still sev- 
eral countries where the present low 
level of fodd rations will have to 
be sharply reduced unless large im- 
ports are received before the next 
harvest. hs 
The most serious food shortages 
are in parts of Europe, particularly 
Germany, Austria, Rumania, in the 
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’ “Boston has banned our new label!” 


Soviet Union, and in the deficit pro- 
ducing countries of the Far East. 
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In a large part of the world, food 
consumption is as great as, or great- 
er than before the war. It is at 
a very high level in some surplus 
producing countries where purchas- 
ing power has been increased by 
unusual industrial activity, or high 
prices of raw materials. 


American Can Delivers 
On 85 Percent Ratio 


AMERICAN CAN CoO. will deliver 
metal containers at a rate of 85 
percent of the base selected by each 
customer under the 1947 allocation 
plan it outlined to the trade in Jan- 
uary. 

The 85 per cent ratio, according 
to W. C. Stolk, vice-president, is 
based on all available information 
as to 1947 plate production and con- 
templates no interruption in re- 
ceipts from suppliers, which would, 
of course, necessitate a reduction. 
However, Mr. Stolk said, it is hoped 
that production of plate will in- 
crease in the third and fourth quar- 
ters to the extent that more gener- 
ous allocation will be possible. 


High Court Refuses 
To Rule on Macaroni 


THE power of the Food and Drug 
Administration to seize foods, 
drugs and cosmetics, which are 
found to be spoiled after they have 
been shipped in interstate com- 
merce, was put in jeopardy when 
the Supreme Court unexpectedly 
refused to review the Phelps-Dodge 
macaroni case. F&DA has been 
exercising this authority ever since 
enactment of the original Food and 
Drugs Act in 1906. It had never 
been contested. 

Supreme Court review was re- 
quested by the government when 
the 9th Circuit Court of Appeals 
ruled that the Arizona U. S. Dis- 
trict Court did not exceed its au- 
thority when it dismissed the 
F&DA seizure action on the ground 
that the shipment had come to rest. 
The court pointed out that while 
the act of 1906 specifically per- 
mitted seizure of articles after in- 
terstate shipment while in their 
original unbroken packages, the 
present 1938 law does not contain 
this language. Circuit Judge 
Mathews said it should not be read 
in by construction. 

Lawyers of the Federal Security 


. Agency (F&DA’s “parent com- 


pany”) and of the Department of 
Justice are considering whether to 
ask the Supreme Court for recon- 
sideration. F&DA officials say that, 
otherwise the only alternative will 
be to ask Congress for clarifying 
legislation. 
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, In rapidly increasing millions, danger- 
(223) ous bacteria attack product quality 

aS” unless all surfaces and equipment, 
wherever food or beverages are handled, are 
kept scrupulously clean and sanitized. 

Lo-Bax, the concentrated, fast-killing chlorine 
bactericide, helps prevent food spoilage and 
improves quality standards by rigidly control- 
ling bacteria and sanitizing all surfaces with 
which food or beverages come in contact. 

Simple and easy to handle—winter or sum- 
mer—Lo-Bax kills bacteria almost instantly on 
contact... and at amazingly low cost. It dis- 
solves quickly in water—hot or cold, hard or 
soft—to make clear chlorine rinse solutions. 
Lo-Bax, with its 50% available chlorine, is 
dependable—retains its strength as packed in 
original container. 

Let us tell you how Lo-Bax can help you main- 
tain high quality standards the year round. 
Write us today. THE MATHIESON ALKALI 
WORKS (INC.), 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 



































CHLORINE BACTERICIDE 


50% AVAILABLE CHLORINE 


Lo-Bax ... Super-Nufos ... HTH-i5... Dry Ice 
. . . Carbonic Gas . . . Ammnionia, Anhydrous & 
Aqua... Caustic Soda . . . Soda Ash. . . Bicar- 
bonate of Soda... Liquid Chlorine . . . Chlorine 
Dioxide . . . PH-Plus . . . Synthetic Salt Cake... 
Sodium Chlorite Products . . . Sodium Methylote 




















SYNTHETIC 
FOOD ADJUNCTS 


By Morris B. Jacobs, Ph.D. 


Here, in the most comprehensive hand- 
book ever published on synthetic food 
materials, is complete fingertip informa- 
tion about how to make and use all syn- 
thetic adjuncts used in the food in- 
dustries. 


Full directions for mixing, blending and 
formulation include vitamins, vitagens, 
preservatives, antioxidants, stabilizers and 
emulsifiers; as well as dry colors, coloring 
solutions, and flavors of all types. 


This great wealth of practical information 
gives all facts on the protection against 
spoilage by light or oxidation, the limi- 
tations imposed bv toxicity of organic 
compounds, the vitamin requirements of 
enriched foods, and countless other facts 
and figures. In sum, this brand-new 
reference work gives you the most up-to- 
date formulas, the best practices, and 
the most complete data ever published 
on every synthetic adjunct used in the 
production of foods. 


Examine This Great Book FREE 





D. Van Nostrand Company Inc., 

250 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of ‘‘Synthetic Food Ad+ 
juncts.’’ Within 10 days | will either return the 
book, or send you $5.50 plus a few cents postage. 


inh a6 9 06t00 0s sey ooeetoug hse ee 
Food Ind. -April 1947 








MAIL THE COUPON NOW ®#2eeeseceee 
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NATURAL eB COMPLEX 


YEAST VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
AND YEAST DERIVATIVES 


Plasmolyzed Yeast Extracts 
for FOOD and AMINO ACID 
PREPARATIONS 


Vi-Co Plasmolyzed Yeast Extracts are 
prepared by enzymedigestion of brewers’ 
yeast to yield a B complex product rich 
in essential amino .acids. Amino acids 
provide the necessary “building blocks” 
for healthier and stronger bodies. 

These products possess a definite 
“meat-like” flavor useful in enriching 
soups, bouillon cubes, tomato juice and 
other packaged foods. Such enriched 

_ foods are also of value for their natural 
B complex and high amino acid compo- 
sition. 

Consult us about your vitamin or yeast 
problems. Our technical staff can best 
advise you how Vi-Co products can be 
used to enrich your own products. 


VICO PRODUCTS CO. 


415 W. Scott St. ¢ Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Press Association 


HOG PRICES HIT NEW HIGH ; 
The average hog price for each year since 1930 and up to February 25 forceably illus- 
trates the record high reached up to that date, when $30 per cwt. was established. 


Government lawyers agree that in 
distinguishing between state and 
federal powers, Congress has usu- 
ally employed specific language. 


Another Reversal 


Coincident with the action of the 
Supreme Court, the 9th Circuit hit 
the F&DA a second body blow when 
it approved a California district 
court’s dismissal of a criminal 
prosecution involving advertising 
circulars shipped separately from 
the product. F&DA has won sev- 
eral costs in which the courts have 
held that labeling includes any ad- 
vertising matter that reaches the 
customer along with the product, 
regardless of the time interval and 
the routes that each have traveled. 
These decisions have strongly sup- 
ported F&DA’s efforts to curb use 
of advertising matter to dissemi- 
nate therapeutic claims that would 
not be legal if placed directly on 
the package. Reversing the trend, 
the 9th Circuit ruled that under 
the law “accompany” means a com- 
mon source, common destination 
and simultaneous arrival. Appeal 
to the Supreme Court is expected. 

Coming together, the two court 
decisions have given F&DA its 
worst legal set-back since the fa- 
mous Johnson Cancer Cure decision 
of the Supreme Court in 1911. In 
that case the court held that drug 
manufacturers were not responsible 
for therapeutic claims because they 
were in the realm of medical opin- 
ion. The breach was subsequently 
closed by a congressional amend- 
ment. 
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China Is Importing 
Soybean Products 


AMERICAN soybean products may be 
destined to move from the United 
States to the lands of their origin 
—the Orient. Trade circles have 
heard that the Army is purchasing 
soy flour for civilian relief feeding 
in the Far East. Tending to sub- 
stantiate these reports is an an- 
nouncement by A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co. that it has contracted 
with the U. S. Army Quartermaster 
Corps for shipment of 17,000,000 Ib. 
of soy flour within the next two 
months, for movement via Gulf 
ports. 

Of this amount, 7,000,000 Ib. will 
be low fat soy flour made from 
beans processed by the expeller pro- 
cess, containing not more than 6 
percent soybean oil, and 10,000,000 
Ib. will be defatted flour made from 
beans processed by the hexane ex- 
traction process, and containing 
less than one percent oil. 


Foresee No Change in 
Market Agreement Act 


NEW legislation, which would bring 
fruit and vegetables under the 
terms of the Marketing Agreements 
Act, is not likely. An amendment 
to broaden the base to cover general 
farm commodities and permit the 
operation of the marketing agree- 
ments when the price of the com- 
modity covered is above parity 4s 
well as below, has again been spon- 
sored by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. Similar legisla- 
tion failed in the senate last year. 
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..lmportant question for users of reciprocating 
pumps and air or hydraulic cylinder mechanisms 


LLUSTRATIONS at right show how Darcova Pum- 
cups, in contrast to ordinary piston packing, virtually 
eliminate fluid slippage for the entire life of the packing. 
And, Pumcup life is many times that of ordinary packing. 


By holding slippage to an absolute minimum, Pumcups 
permit reduced operating speeds, maintain high volu- 
metric efficiency, prolong equipment life, save power, 
prevent wire-draw and uneven cylinder wear, and elimi- 
nate the need for frequent replacement shutdowns. 

So if slippage is showing up in your operating and 
maintenance records . . . if replacement of packing is a 
too-frequent chore, that’s your cue to switch to Darcova 
Pumcups. 


For a free bulletin containing complete information, 
write, or use the coupon below. 


DARLING VALVE & 


Five onscinar conposmion cur MAAKoRALUR KoA Atha tale ME GleM ADDRESS 
Vv c WILLIAMSPORT, PA. CITY STATE 
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DIAGRAM OF PUMCUP 
ACTION GREATLY EXAGGERATED 



























NORMAL: BOTH PUMCUPS RELAXED 








UNDER PRESSURE: PUMCUPS SEAL AGAINST 
CYLINDER DESPITE WEAR, MINIMIZING 
SLIPPAGE 
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Darcova Pumcups replace ordinary packing in reciprocating 
bumps and also in air or hydraulic control mechanisms. They 
are precision built of an exclusive, exceptionally durable 
composition material available in many textures for use with 
almost any fluid under a wide range of pressures and temper- 
atures. Standard sizes range from ¥, to 42 inches in diameter. 
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Darling Valve & Mfg. Co., Williamsport 61, Pa. 
Please send me the free bulletin checked below: | 
0 No. 4401... Darcova Pumcups for reciprocating 
pumps. 
0 No. 4502... Darcova Pumcups for air or hydraulic 
J mechanisms. 4 
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HODGMAN APRONS 
for Safety and Efficiency 
in the Food Industries 


Combining maximum pro- 
tection with hard - wearing 
quality and free action com- 
fort, Hodgman Industrial 
Aprons have been found par- 
ticularly adaptable to indus- 
tries in the food field. 

No. 7075 (above) is a rug- 
ged, serviceable white apron 
‘widely used in the dairy, can- 
ning and packing industries. 

No. 7100 is a strong black 
apron resistant to dilute acids 
and abrasion. The No. 7100 


apron is used especially for fv 





acid protection. 

No. 7130. is a white apron ,%, 
made especially for use in “© 
canning products with liquid ae) 
content. Made of sheeting iy 
and coated with synthetic rub- ti 
ber on both sides, it with- vt 
stands much abuse and affords No. 7130 
long service. 


na 
ez 


Send for complete details regarding 
Hodgman Aprons for industrial use. 


HODGMAN 
Rubber Company 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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This year it has been opposed vig- 
orously by the canners, the poultry 
and egg industries, the dairy indus- 
try and others. 

The dairy people want no change. 
The law, as it relates to milk pro- 
ducers, has a long, successful his- 
tory. Legal questions relating to 
its operation had been argued 
through the courts and milk pro- 
ducers ask that the law remain as 
is, so that the litigation would not 
have to be done over again. Other 
industries seeking the benefits of 
the marketing agreement act should 
sponsor their own law. 

Processors have the assurance of 
the house agricultural leaders that 
if the bill should be reported it will 
be stripped of all controversial mat- 
ter. There is doubt as to whether 
the bill will even get out of com- 
mittee. 


Orange Juice Bought 


PURCHASES this fiscal year of con- 
centrated orange juice for the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program have 
included 755,000 gallons. U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture buying of 
this amount has been mainly during 
January and February, 1947. No 
further purchases are expected for 
this school year. 


Sanitation Course 


MILL sanitation courses sponsored 
by the Association of Operative 
Millers, the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Association and the Millers 
National Federation will be held in 
Indianapolis, beginning April 25, 
Los Angeles, May 6-8 and Portland, 
Ore., May 12 to 14. The original 


- course on mill sanitation was giyen 


at the University of Minnesota lagt 
November. The need of improving 
flour mill housekeeping is so great 
and the demand for instruction on 
methods of fumigation is so extep. 
sive that these additional courses 
are being given. 


Allocations Reveal 
Cocoa Supply Decline 


FINAL recommendations for the al- 
location of cocoa for the 1946-47 
marketing year, which ends Sep. 
tember 30, were announced late in 
February. United States share is 
258,300 long tons, down 500 tons 
from last year. This compares with 
a prewar consumption of 274,000 
long tons and statement require. 
ments for the year amounting to 
330,000 long tons. Allocation of 
cocoa for this year was on an equi- 
table basis, every country being cut 
about the same percentage wise. 
Outlook for 1947-48 period is for 
a continuation of the rising de- 
mand to follow closely the increased 
supplies of sugar and the capacity 
to process cocoa. The supply pic- 
ture is not good. According to the 
report of Dr. D. A. Fitzgerald, sec- 
retary-general of the International 
Emergency Food Council, there is 
little prospect of increased supplies; 
in fact the reverse is probable. Tree 
disease is already affecting produc- 
tion in West Africa. Hopes are ex- 
pressed that the present period of 
high prices will stimulate plantings 
throughout the world, but such 
plantings can only augment world 
supplies on reaching maturity after 
five to seven years. Other opinion 


















NEW CITRUS PLANT 
Vacuum Foods Corp. began operations in its new plant, at Plymouth, Fla., in February: 


The plant manufactures powdered orange juice and frozen orange concentrate. 
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Wuen WE sAY Continental cans 

serve behind the labels of America’s 

finest products, we are not overlook- 

e A ing the labels, themselves. Those la- 

—_ 0 ” bels we lithograph, that is! 


No doubt about it, Continental la- 
bels serve, too! They make packages 
attractive—easier to sell. A smart de- 
sign, faithfully reproduced by modern 
lithography, stands out as effective 
point-of-sale advertising for the 
product. 


Our customers seem to appreciate 
this important “‘plus,”’ because, every 
day, they’re looking more and more 
to the Triple-C trademark for the 
“‘best in quality, best in service.” 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN CoMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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GENUINE Go<PLATES 


FOR DOUBLE AND SINGLE REVOLVING DISC MILLS 
AND DISC TYPE HULLERS 








































Bauer PLates ate cast of a special 
patented alloy that is highly abrasion resistant. 
They are skillfully cast and ground and pains- 
takingly balanced—hence, give far longer serv- 
ice on the job. 

Many plate patterns—the right pattern 
and size for any type or size mill—special 


plates for specific grinding requirements. 


THE BAUER BROS. co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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suggests that native producers of 
West Africa may be content to ge. 
cure much the same income and 
that high prices will act there ag a 
deterrent rather than an incentive 
to production; whilst the stimulat- 
ing effect of high prices will be 
limited to areas such as Brazil and 
British West Indies, where cocoa is 
plantation grown. 


Taylor Paves Way to 
Sound Price Policy 


RECOGNIZING the stabilization of 
prices as an essential step in the 
re-establishment of a firm national 
economy, the Taylor Instrument 
Companies will abandon the war- 
time escalator clause based on price 
at time of shipment. 

The new firm price policy became 
effective in February, despite the 
fact that much of the material go- 
ing into their products is still be- 
ing bought at the fluctuating prices. 
The Taylor company thus becomes 
one of the first to establish its prices 
on a sound peacetime footing. 





Plan to Discuss 
Cheese Standards 


COMPREHENSIVE proposals for 
standards of identity for cheeses 
were issued in the February 21 
Federal Register, covering amend- 
ments to three standards of identity 
already in effect. Definitions and 
standards for 41 additional cheeses 
were also proposed. Hearings are 
to begin at 10:00 a. m. on April 8, 
in Room 5541, Social Security 
Building, Washington, D. C. Pre- 
siding officer for the hearings is to 
be Edward E. Turkel. 

Specifically named were 41 
cheeses included under the cate- 
gory of ‘cheeses, processed cheeses, 
cheese foods, cheese spreads, and 
related foods.” Fat and moisture 
contents, specific ingredients that 
may be used in various cheeses, and 
permissible names for each prod- 
uct are specified in the proposed 
standards. 

This announcement, coupled with 
the Food Standards Committee 
meeting during the last week of 
March and the canned tomato hear- 
ing to amend the existing standard, 
all point to renewed activity on food 
standards on prewar scale. Final 
actions on canned beans and canned 
peas standards were announced too 
late in February to be included in 
last month’s news review. Future 
standards hearings may be expect- 
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FILLED AND PACKED AUTOMATICALLY WITH 


FMC CARTON FILLER 
e 
with opener and cloter 
In plant after plant, this new FMC Carton Filler is conclusively proving 


that free-running frozen foods can now be volume-packed mechanically— 
at speeds as high as 125 packages per minute on some products. 


This latest FMC development brings to frozen-food packers, many 
spectacular advantages: greatly increased production capacity... 
substantial reduction in product handling and overall costs... far more 
efficient filling and packaging ... better utilization of plant space. 


It is designed and built for use with any make of one-piece, top-opening 
carton that can be handled automatically. 


For detailed information on how this new FMC Carton Filler can help 
speed and improve your frozen-foods operations, send samples of your 
cartons and a list of your products today. 





Send for your FREE Copy of Catalog describing most complete line of machinery 
and equipment for processing corn, peas, beans, fruits and many other products. 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Sprague-Sells Division Anderson-Barngrover Division 
ose 2 “ 2 

CF3001 Hoopeston, Illinois San Jose, California 

BRANCHES: NEW YORK © BALTIMORE © SEATTLE © PORTLAND © LOS ANGELES 
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MINUTE... 


. In this new FMC Carton Filler, flat-folded 





Frozea Foods! 





cartons are automatically opened, ‘set-up, 
filled with loose frozen or fresh grafiylar 
foods; then automatically closed. 4 








lk an W Gan 





_ Cartons are loaded into a magazine which holds 
a stack of them, flat-folded, just “as received. 





Cartons are ejected from stack mechanically into 
automatic opener, that sets them up for filling 


= 


Filled cartons sare run thru device that auto 
matically closes and presses them into shape 
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Bottles...Cans...Cartons... 


Which to Choose? 
How to keep contents palatable? 


Schwarz Laboratories Service can help you answer both of these 
questions. 


In many instances, this service has helped to reduce the cost of packag- 
ing ... to lengthen shelf life... . to maintain the quality and flavor of 
products. 


Schwarz chemical and biological analyses, tests and research are con- 
ducted by long-experienced and highly skilled laboratory technologists 
with the most modern equipment. Reports are interpreted on the basis 
of the Schwarz 77-year experience in this work; and authoritative, im- 


partial recommendations are offered on raw materials, processes, sani- 
tation controls and other improvement factors. 


Write for Bulletin “Scientific Quality Control of Foods and Bever- 
ages” describing Schwarz services and facilities. Your inquiries are 


, VA 


invited without obligation of 
any kind. 


SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, INC. 
202 East 44th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES ... 











COFFEE TINS 
For the first time since 1942, tin cans for 
vacuum packed coffee are coming from the 
production lines. This scene at one of the 
American Can Co. plants is being dupli- 
cated throughout the country. With steel 
and tin still short, however, all cans con- 
tinue under company allocation. 


ed on canned corn, salad dressings, 
and frozen fruits, the subjects of 
the March meeting of the Food 
Standards Committee. Still await- 
ed when this issue went to press 
was the final order on corn meal 


standards. 


Technical Services 

Report New Jap Flour 
A JAPANESE “flour” which includes 
ingredients obtained from locusts, 
pumpkin seeds, water oats, arrow- 
root, seaweed, sagebrush, and rad- 
ish, mulberry, and sweet potato 
leaves. was developed by the Japa- 
nese Ministry of Agriculture to 
supplement postwar food supplies 
according to a report now on sale 
by the Office of Technical Services, 
Department of Commerce. 

The report was prepared by in- 
vestigators of the General Head- 
quarters of the Supreme Command- 
er for the Allied Powers in Japan. 

The flour is used by housewives 
to make bread, biscuits, and noodles. 
Plans to utilize these materials 
were completed in the fall of 1945 
and expanded during 1946, the re- 
port states. 

Japanese agricultural societies 
and forestry associations, assisted 
by primary school children collect 
and deliver the raw products to 
milling plants, where the materials 
are pulverized, mixed with wheat 
flour, and distributed to consumer 
outlets. Two parts of wheat flour 
are mixed with the one part of the 
substitute flour to overcome its 
peculiar taste. 

The Japanese planned to have 





more than 600 milling plants in op- 
eration in 1946, producing approx!- 
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ms 2 The Iceberg Refrigerated Locker is the 
answer to the constantly growing need 

sings, for better, more economical bulk storage 

ects of of frozen foods. No cold room necessary. 
> Food This unit is complete and self-contained. 
await- Room in which it is installed remains at 

) press normal temperature. 

n meal Made in factory-built sections. Under 
normal conditions, installation can be 
completed in approximately 24 hours. 

Flour Storage Capacity may be varied by adding 

rcludes sections to fill changing needs. Various 

ocusts b hats CR eT G — models offer storage capacities from ap- 
. nit illustrated is Iceberg Refrigerated Locker Model 660—60 drawers (drawers on bot * : : 
arrow- sides), each approximately 6 cu. ft. net storage capacity; 240 Ibs. meat loading per drawer Pp roximately 30 to 480 cu. ft. Low instal 

id rad- or its equivalent in other frozen foods. Models in Series 600 range in capacity from 10 lation and Operating cost. 

potato to 80 drawers. 

. Japa- a 

ure to 

upplies ECONOMICAL FOR: 

yn sale Hotels 

rvices, Chain Stores 

Food Stores 
by in- Frozen Food stores 
Head- Dairies & Creameries 

:mand- Restaurants 

Japan Road stands 

tee Chicken farms 

es = Hospitals 

ood! es. Department stores : 

terials Fruit growers and packers 

f 1945 * Truck gardeners 

; e- ° ‘ P 

ms aes = oe How it is used. Stored foods readily accessible at all For blast-freezing. Special blast freez- 

a Institutions times. Each drawer easily identified by name card. Draw- ing drawers available for sharp freezing. 
cieties Airline bases ers roll on top-suspended roller bearings. No sticking Blast freezing drawers easily and quick- 
ssisted = due to freezing. Drawers seal themselves from rest of ly interchangeable with regular draw- 
ages: unit while open. Automatic bar lock insures complete : : aes : 
collect sealing when drawer is closed. ers in section next to refrigerating unit. 
cts to wk 

terials CLIP AND MAIL — TODAY Dept. FI-4 1 

wher F F Iceb Ref. d Locker S I 

“FROZEN FooD ceberg Refrigerated Locker Systems, Inc. 

SU STORAGE MADE Empire State Building 

t flour § , pretty Mn New York 1, N. Y. 

of the of the Iceber. Send me, ABSOLUTELY FREE, copy of booklet, 

its Refrigerate “FROZEN FOOD STORAGE MADE Easy.” 

1€ Locker. ABsO- 

a FREE! EUATHMOG Wa sotdor cack coer oes ve wGakendoukion 
‘ ust use Ccou- 

have EFR IGERATE D LO CKE pon. NE A iin seen kintint te cusseseneentils 
in Op- City, Postal Zone & State.............0000 
proxi FROZEN FOOD STORAGE MADE EASY 
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STEELS 


- « « in Stock for 
Immediate Shipment 


The exact alloy steel you need is ready 
for quick shipment from Ryerson because 
both prewar alloys and war-proved triple 
alloys are in stock. And under the Ryerson 
Certified Steel Plan you get a time-saving 
report with every alloy shipment. Chem- 
ical analysis,heat treatment response and 
recommended working temperatures in- 
cluded in the report are a helpful guide for 
designers and heat treaters, a reliable rec- 
ord for purchasing men. Call, wire or write 
the nearest Ryerson plant for diversified 
alloy stocks plus dependable alloy data. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., 
Steel-Service Plants at: Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philade!phia, 
Buffalo, New York, Boston, Los Angeles. 


Other Products: Carbon Steel Bars «+ 
Structurals + Plates * Sheets « Mechan- 
ical Tubing * Boiler Tubes « Safety Floor 
Plate + Allegheny Stainless + Tool Steel 
Babbitt * Reinforcing Bars « Bolts « Rivets 
Metal Working Tools & Machinery « etc. 


STEEL 
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PROBLEM: 


A_nationally-known manufacturer of POTATO CHIPS presented us with this PROBLEM: 


clarif: 
colorless-odorless oil. 


and treat hydrogenated cooking oils from potato chip cooking operations to produce a 


Some of the factors included: eliminating charred material, decolorizing and deodorizing the oil, 
and absorbing the free fatty acids which are the prime cause of rancidity in fried products. 
An ‘‘N.F.E.’’ solved this problem (a problem that also, by the way, is presented in nut blanchin 
oils and doughnut frying—in fact, in all processes using automatic machines for commercial batc 


frying). 
SOLUTION: 

Niagara Filter engineered for this manufac- 
turer a #45 Niagara hydrogenated oil filter sys- 
tem (complete with treating tank, pump and 
necessary piping) of sufficient size to give con- 
tinuous operation—to eliminate charred matter, 
to decolorize, deodorize and absorb the free 
fatty acids. . 


RESULTS: 


The quality of the chips was consistent from 
batch to batch of cooking oil without carrying 
over undesirable odors or flavors picked up from 
continuous use. Shelf life, as a consequence, is 
increased tremendously. 


*N.F.E.—A Niagara Filtration Engineer . . . 
a trained graduate engineer with years of actual 
field experience in the chemical, food, fermenta- 
tion and processing industries. 


_ 
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Represented by Sepettomeed Filtration 
Engineers in Principal Cities 
Write for your FREE oom of Bulletin G-345— 
The Story of Niagara Filter. 





BUFFALO 14, N. Y. 
n Canada 
. . - Niagara Filter Corporation (Canada) Ltd. 
Filtration Engineers To 
The Processing Industries 


3091 MAIN ST. 
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mately 115,000 metric tons of the 
flour, about one percent of total 
food production. The product has 
about the same caloric value as 
brown rice, but only half its nutri- 
tional value. It is intended pri- 
marily as a “stomach filler” for 
Japanese urban populations. 

The report includes a general de- 
scription of the plan with tables 
giving production figures and esti- 
mated caloric values of each of the 
ingredients. 

Orders for the report (PB-47021; 
Unusual Materials as Foodstuffs in 
Japan; photostat, $1; microfilm, 
$1; 11 pages) should be addressed 
to the Office of Technical Service, 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., and should be ac- 
companied by check or money order 
made payable to the Treasurer of 
the United States. 


Expect Congress to 
Subsidize Research 


Opps are that this Congress will 
set up a Federal Science Founda- 
tion to subsidize non-federal re- 
search. The subject is on the Re- 
publican docket of must legislation, 
and hearings have started. Strong- 
est contender is a measure intro- 
duced by Senator Smith of New 
Jersey. 

The Smith bill has taken the op- 
posite tack on nearly all controver- 
sial features from the Kilgore bill 
of last year, which passed the Sen- 
ate but was smothered in the House. 

On administration: The Foun- 
dation would consist of 48 scholars, 
serving part time, who would elect 
a director and an executive com- 
mittee to administer the program 
of research contracts, grants-in- 
aid, and fellowships. 

On patents: The Smith bill 
would require only that equitable 
patent provisions be included in all 
research contracts. 

An alternati¥e bill incorporating 
the features of the Kilgore meas- 
ure—a full time presidentially-ap- 
pointed administrator, and a ban on 
patenting of research done with 
government funds—has been intro- 
duced by Senator Thomas, Utah 


Democrat. But it has little steam 
behind it. 
Libby in Canada 


LipBY, MCNEILL & Lippy of Can- 
ada, Ltd., have not yet definitely 
decided on the erection of a new 
canning plant at Vernon, B.C. Of- 
ficials of the company recently ad- 
vised the Vernon Board of Trade 
that articles, which had appeared 
in the Financial Post, definitely 
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Step up food plant efficiency with 


PC GLASS BLOCKS 










s Panels of PC Glass Blocks assure ample light, properly distributed. 
That enables workers to turn out more quality goods. 

The insulating qualities of PC Glass Blocks reduce heat losses. ‘Tem- 
perature levels are more easily maintained. Precision machines oper- 
ate at maximum efficiency. 

PC Glass Block panels exclude dust and grit, protect machines and 
goods in process from damage. 

The smooth glass surfaces of PC Glass Blocks can be quickly and 
easily cleaned by one man with a wet brush. 

These are some of the ways in which PC Glass Blocks step up food 
plant efficiency. They also reduce operating costs, by cutting artificial 
lighting costs, heating costs, the costs of maintenance labor and supplies. 

Plan for greater efficiency in your present plant or in new projects 
with PC Glass Blocks. Make sure you have full information. Send for 
our current book, which describes and illustrates all sorts of PC Glass 
Block installations in processing plants. Pittsburgh Corning Corpora- 
tion, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Also Makers of PC Foamglas Insulation 
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Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 621, 632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send along my free copy of your new book on 
the use of PC Glass Blocks for Industrial Buildings. It 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET’S CATALOGS 
is understood that I incur no obligation. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The SEALTITE Bag Sealer 


CUTS PACKAGING COSTS © 


@ Consolidated’s SEALTITE Bag Sealer invariably results in im- 
portant savings in packaging in paper bags. Some users report costs 
reduced as much as $500.00 per month per machine over previous 
methods of packaging. 

SEALTITE handles any standard gusseted bag of 2 to 10 lbs. 
capacity. It settles, shapes and seals at speeds ranging from 30 to 
50 bags per minute. SEALTITE produces a square, flat-topped 
sift-proof package that stacks like a carton. Any product usually 
packed in a paper bag can be packed in a SEALTITE package. 







Write for information, prices and delivery. 


LONSOLILATED PALKALIM MALHINERY LORP 


BUFFALO 13 ,N.YV 











Now available in 12 sizes from 
3 to 1050 Ibs.-ft. torque capacity 





Morflex couplings require no lubrication—do not 
throw grease or oil. Torsionally resilient Neoprene 
biscuit assembly isolates vibration, protects ma- 
chinery from shock. Quiet-running, long-lasting. 
Send for further information. 


MORSE CHAIN CO. « Detroit 8, Mich. «+ Ithaca, N. Y. 
A Borg-Warner Industry 


MECHANICAL POWER 


TRANSMISSION PRODUCTS 








stating that decision had been Made 
to go ahead with the Vernon plant 
were unauthorized. , 

Officials stated that the plant was 
under consideration along with a 
number of other projects in various 
parts of the world, and a decision 
had not been arrived at as to wheth- 
er Vernon plant was one that would 
be started immediately. 


House Holds Hearings 
On Stream Pollution 


THE question of federal control of 
stream pollution is due for Con- 
gressicnal airing soon. The House 
Public Works Committee has ten- 
tatively set hearings on pending 
legislation to start late in March. 

Advocates of federal action be- 
lieve there is good prospect for en- 
actment. There have been gradual 
concessions by opposing sides dur- 
ing the last 20 years. Informal 
talks seeking to compromise the 
remaining major difference between 
industrial and conservation groups 
—the rigidity of federal enforce- 
ment—are being planned before the 
Congressional hearings begin. 

The conservation groups are 
backing H.R. 123 introduced by 
Rep. Karl Mundt (R., 8.D.) which 
provides the most stringent federal 
enforcement proposal. Leading in- 
dustrial groups favor a bill (S. 418) 
sponsored by Senators Barkley and 
Taft, and a companion bill (H.R. 
413) introduced by Rep. Brent 
Spence (D., Ky.). 

All of the bills would set up water 
pollution controls in the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service. They would 
authorize appropriations up _ to 
$100,000,000 annually for loans or 
grants to states and municipalities, 
or for loans to industry to finance 
waste treatment facilities. 

Mundt’s bill adds a prohibition 
against new sources of pollution - 
and sets up more detailed machin- 
ery for enforcement of abatement 
orders. Mundt is willing to revise 
his enforcement formula, but he’s 
standing firm against deleting the 
ban on new sources of pollution. He 
contends that unless it is written 
into law there can be abuses of the 
availability of federal funds to in- 
stall correctional facilites. 


Rule on Lecithin . 


ATTORNEY GENERAL ToM C. CLARK 
announced that a final judgment 
eliminating restraints in the manu- 
facture and sale of lecithin has 
been entered in the United States 
District Court at Cleveland, Ohio, 
against American Lecithin Com- 
pany of Elmhurst, Long Island, 
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It’s an open secret among buyers that Gardner- % Combination radiator and air-cooled intercooler 
itten Denver Class “WB” Air Compressors, though a use where cooling water is scarce or of poor 
ution - compact in size and rated as “small machines,” @ 47 
chin- develop efficiencies comparable to those of large. Ciicacali <siaabenehidliabih  aliabliaia tii dati 
ment two-stage horizontal compressors! In other Chitdilinn, ellilidey in daw semberaeen e0-ahtied 
evise words, you get more air output in less space — altiadie. 


he’s and at low cost. 
r the 


. He The reason? Class “WB” compressors are a 
itten departure from conventional design. The use of 
f the two small water-cooled cylinders where one large 
0 in- one is ordinarily used results in lower air tempera- % Timken tapered roller main bearings. 

tures — saving in horsepower — considerably re- 

duced inertia load. Other “WB” features you'll 

value are: 


Silent “cushioned” Duo-Plate valves. 


Positive pressure system of lubrication from oil pump. 


ARK 
nent 
anu- 


For complete information, write 
Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois 





i k GARDNER-DENVER 
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How to help control 


bacteria and mold in 
the BAKERY 


Keeping your bakery spotless and sanitary is a 
ail oe thankless task. Here is a simple program 
designed to help you control bacterial and mold 
growths in your plant... easily, economically. 


1. Clean and then sanitize all mixing equipment in a solution of 
Perchloron and water at the end of each day’s work. 


2. Seal all cracks or crevices around pipes and machinery. 


3. Wash down all walls, tables, shelves and floors daily, then 
flush or spray with Perchloron solution. 


4. Apply Perchloron washes in the steam box periodically to hold 
down mold and bacterial growths. 


5. Keep employees’ washroom clean by regular scrubbing and then 
disinfect with Perchloron. 


Perchloron is a high test, stable calcium hypochlorite powder 
containing not less than 70% available chlorine. Effectively 
sanitizes, yet does not impart odors or off-flavors to foods coming 
in contact with sanitized equipment. We’ll be glad to assist you 
with your sanitizing problems... write for information and 
service help. 


PENN\&@/SALT 
CHEMICALS 











PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1000 Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


New York © Chicago ¢ St.Louis ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Cincinnati e« Wyandotte e Tacoma e Portland, Ore. 





Perchloron 








New York; Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Company of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; The Glidden Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Ross & Rowe, 
Inc., of New York, New York. This 
judgment, Mr. Clark stated, ends 
various illegal domestic arrange- 
ments and an International Carte] 
agreement, involving American, 
German and Danish producers of 
lecithin. 


Grind Shells and All 
Into Powdered Eggs 


ADDING finely ground egg shell to 
powdered eggs is one way of add- 
ing calcium to the diet, according 
to the Department of Agriculture. 
While this may be desirable nutri- 
tionally, public acceptance has still 
to be appraised. 

The department’s research work 
has taken two general directions. 
The Bureau of Animal Industry has 
determined the effect of the “fortifi- 
cation” upon poultry feed in which 
powdered eggs have been used as 
one of the concentrated food con- 
stituents. The Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics has 
made a series of studies to deter- 
mine the cooking quality and the 
palatability of food in which “forti- 
fied” dried eggs were used in the 
same way as Ordinary dried eggs. 

“Tt was found,” the department 
reports, “that the addition of 0.4 
percent eggshell, ground to pass a 
U. S. No. 400 sieve (openings of 
0.0015 inch), yielded a_ product 
which could be used without detec- 
tion in scrambled eggs, custards, ice 
cream, foundation cakes, muffins, 
popovers, and yeast rolls. Eggshell 
particles somewhat coarser than the 
400-sieve size were not detectable 


CITRUS FREEZE 
Not only low temperatures, but high winds 
brought losses to the Florida citrus crop in 
February. It is estimated that more than 
11,500,000 boxes were lost from a forecast! 
total of 204,000,000 boxes. 
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Putting in a Powermaster is quick and easy. Boiler, 
oil-burner, condensate return system and control 
panel are “packaged” in one compact unit, mounted 
on a structural steel base. The O&S Powermaster 
Steam Generator is delivered complete and—after 
simple service connections—ready to supply all the 
steam you need. No extensive preparations to make. 
No costly foundation to build. No smoke-belching 
chimney needed. Installation can be made in as 
few as four hours without interruption to produc- 
tion. Write for latest bulletin. 


ORR & SEMBOWER, INC. » 940 Morgantown Rd. e Reading, Pa. 





ge 6 a.m. : POWERMASTER DELIVERED 
g noon: INSTALLED and OPERATING 
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REG, U.S, PAT. OFF. 







No high, sooty stack is 
needed...a welcome 
contribution to com- 
munity cleanliness. 


Only a small, inex- 
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quired tocarry off 
combustion gases. 
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Send for 
Bulletin 1215 
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STEAM GENERATORS 











ECONOMICAL 
EFFICIENT 
PROFITABLE 











































PRODUC-TROL SPOTLIGHTS GOOD MANAGEMENT 


Over 7500 companies... both large and small ... in every line 
of business . . . depend upon this quick, visible method of 
mechanical control for up-to-the-minute information on order 
scheduling, machine loads, inventory, sales and other impor- 
tant functions. Produc-Trol gives an analytical picture of all 
business operations—singly, combined and in the correct re- 
lationship of one job to another. 
SEND TODAY FOR NEW, INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


* 
WASSELL ORGANIZATION e WESTPORT, CONN. 
WEstport 2-4112 Dept. F-4 


Offices in sixty-eight principal cities, United States and Canada 





Producirol 


PICTURES FACTS FOR ACTION 
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in baked’ custards, in vanilla fia- 
vored refrigerator ice cream, or in 
foundation cake and yeast rolls,” 
The nutritional effect on humans 
has.not been checked. Neither has 
there been a check upon the change 
in flavor and texture of food prod- 
ucts as the ground shell content is 
increased above 0.4 percent. It igs 
desirable, according to Department 


‘ of Agriculture nutritionists, to in- 


crease the ratio of calcium to phos- 
phorous in dried eggs from the nor- 
mal of about 1 to 4 to a ratio ap- 
proaching 1 to 1. 


Summer Shortage Seen 
For Fats and Oils 


FATs and oils available in the next 
six months to domestic consumers, 
both individual and industrial, will 
be less than desired by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture if Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council 
proposals for world allocation of 
fats and oils are adopted. Mr. O. W. 
Herrmann, head of the fats and oils 
division of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, made this 
forecast during testimony in mid- 
February before a House commit- 
tee investigating food shortages. 
His prediction was that edible 
fats and oils will be “very short” 
from April through September. 
This conclusion was reached, and 
department opposition to the IEFC 
proposals was said to be based, upon 
proposal allocation of fats and oils 
to consuming countries other than 
the United States, although this 
country is normally the market for 
some of the diverted fats and oils. 


Depreciation Report 


A GOOD many manufacturers are 
carrying production equipment on 
their books at its cost several years 
ago and are not charging deprecia- 
tion at current cost of replacement, 
according to the Machinery and Al- 
lied Products Institute. This means 
that since they have not allowed for 
sufficient equipment depreciation in 
their selling prices, they will have 
to take dollars from reserves, or 
from loans, for replacements when 
necessary. The Institute will soon 
issue a report on the subject. 


Soybean Support 


THE Department of Agriculture has 
set the support price of 1947-crop 
soybeans, grading U. S. No. 2 and 
containing 14 percent moisture, at 
$2.04 per bushel for green and yel- 
low varieties and $1.84 for brown, 
black, and mixed varieties. 

The support price has been con- 


















You can speed up PRODUCTION 


bo) 
gio aay fad fede 
te as ae han %, 


You can speed up production, eliminate manual handling and rehandling, 
move materials on quick, accurate schedules, and do it at no extra cost. 


American MonoRail Overhead Handling Systems have a universal range of uses 
in the food processing industry. From receiving room to shipping room American 
MonoRail equipment does the handling job better, quicker and more eco- 
nomically. A simple system pays for itself in a very short time. 


Let an American MonoRail Engineer show you “‘all-round euup yor 
; ° wu ° e ° . - 4 Sas BULLETIN. C-1 
savings’ with this equipment. Your inquiry is requested e A 56-page book show- 


ing successful appli- 


and without obligation, of course. RD Saions,, 2! American 


THE AMERI 


13125 ATHENS AVENUE CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
ta 
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PALLETIER 
ADVANTAGES 


@ Operator spots and tiers without 
stirring from seat. 


@ All control levers at driver's 
fingertips. 


@ Full magnetic control protects 
against forced acceleration. 


@ inspections and adjustments 
simplified by easy accessibility 
to all mechanisms. 


@ Minimum maintenance costs. 


This is the truck to take 
loads off your mind. 
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EVICTION NOTICE TO 


Sjoidew 


HEN Crescent’s electric 

PALLETIER moves into 
your warehouse, spiders move 
out. Way up where the cobwebs 
begin, that’s where you'll find 
those extra square feet of storage 
space you’ve been looking for. 
And it’s all free! You’ll be stack- 
ing loads (mounted on pallets) 
high above the floor—neatly, 
easily, accurately, safely. 

Low in initial cost, the 
PALLETIER quickly pays for 
itself by permitting you to utilize 
more of your present space... 
saves manpower .. . reduces ter- 
minal time for loading and un- 
loading railroad cars, highway 
trucks and planes. 

Send for full descriptive 
literature today. 


CRESCENT TRUCK COMPANY 
1130 Willow St. « Lebanon, Pa. 


Member Electrical Industrial Truck Association 


PALLETIER 
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tinued at this level to encourage 
producers to harvest 11,244,000 
acres of 1947-crop soybeans, the 
goal acreage that was announced by 
the Department of Agriculture on 
January 14. 


Canned Bean Standards 


CANNED green and wax beans will 
be covered by standards of identi- 
ty and quality from the 20th of 
May, in accordance with the Food 
and Drug Administration order 
published in the Federal Register 
February 19. The new standards 
provide for all styles and packs 
of both green beans and wax beans. 
Provision for labeling of substand- 
ard quality beans is also covered. 


Merger Delayed 


" STOCKHOLDERS of Froedtert Grain 


& Malting Company, Inc., and Rock- 
wood & Co. have been advised that 
action is being held in abeyance on 
the proposal to merge the two com- 
panies that was announced on Janu- 
ary 20, due to the objections from 
certain minority stockholders of 
Rockwood & Co. 











Look to 1948 Exports 
Of Philippine Sugar 


MANILA—The Philippines will re- 
enter the sugar export field in the 
1947-48 crop year, according to 
Remigio Abello of the Philippine 
Sugar Administration. By the be- 
ginning of the second quarter of 
1948 the Philippines will be able to 
furnish 150,000 short tons for the 
world markets; and in the follow- 
ing season, the Philippines will be 
producing a full 850,000 long tons 
for United States use, allowed by 
the Bell Trade Relations Act, with 
a substantial surplus available for 
export to other countries, Abello 
said. 

Abello further reported that 16 
centrals grinding cane in Luzon, 
Negros, and Leyte this season will 
produce only 80,000 short tons, 
which is 70,000 tons under the total 
required for domestic consumption. 
Abello’s optimistic report has 
caused the government to drop the 
plan for commandeering 75 percent 
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— a Fe 
if you use Refrigeration 





Mundet district offices are located 
in these cities: 


ATLANTA 
339-41 Elizabeth Street, N.E. 


BOSTON 
57 Regent St., North Cambridge 40 
CHICAGO 16 
2601 Cottage Grove Avenue 
CINCINNATI! 2 
427 West 4th Street 
DALLAS 1 
$05 Southland Life Annex 
DETROIT 21 
14401 Prairie Street 
HOUSTON 1 
Commerce and Palmer Streets 
JACKSONVILLE 7, FLA. 
1212 Mary Street 


KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 
1428 St. Louis Awenue 


LOS ANGELES 
(Maywood) 
6116 Walker Avenue 


NEW ORLEANS 16 
315-25 N. Front Street 


PHILADELPHIA 39 
856 N. 46th Street 


ST. LOUIS 4 
2415 South Third Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 7 
440 Brannan Street 
In Canada: 


Mundet Cork & Insulation, Ltd. 
35 Booth Avenue, Toronto 


Write us for name of our nearest 
representative if there is no Mundet 
office in your city. 
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you have a Need for 





For all low temperature operations, here are facts to remember: 


@ Cork is MONEY-SAVING! Millions of dead-air cells in every 
square inch of Cork insulation cause it to serve as a most efficient 
natural barrier to heat flow. By its use, refrigeration is conserved 
to the most practical limits. 


@ Cork is LONG-LASTING! Cork has a high degree of stability. 
It is a most durable material and continues to serve for many 
years at highest efficiency. 


@ Cork is TIME-TESTED! The use of Cork insulation has kept 
pace with the development of refrigeration and cold storage. Its 
wide acceptance in these “heavy-duty” industries is due to its 
proved record for more than 40 years. 


@ We preserve Cork’s natural advantages in Mundet insulating 
products. Mundet engineers offer responsible assistance in build- 
ing or expanding low temperature facilities. Let us help you 
secure low operating cost and maximum service. Write for our 
cork insulation manual. Mundet Cork Corporation, Insulation 
Division, 65 South 11th Street, Brooklyn 11, New York. 


MUNDET 


CORK INSULATION 


CONSERVES LOW TEMPERATURE 
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Good News For 


DAIRIES, BREWERIES, 
CARBONATED BEVERAGE PLANTS! 


Successfully used for over ten years by leading bottlers, this Oakite material 
AUTOMATICALLY keeps conveyor chain clean and SANITARY; provides 
right amount of ‘“‘slip” and lubrication for bottles and chain; saves time and 
money in maintenance. Below are listed the 7 main advantages provided by 


OAKITE COMPOSITION No. 6 


1. Makes chain SELF-CLEANING 


2. Does not build up black, gummy 
unsanitary deposits on conveyor 
surfaces twisting is practically eliminated 


3. Provides ample “SLIP” for bottles 6. Extends life of chain 
7. Supplies needed lubrication for chain 


FREE BOOKLET Gives Full Details 


How Oakite Composition No. 6 is applied and used is described in a concise 
booklet, free for the asking. Send for your copy today. 


4. Extremely economical 


5. Minimizes scratching, chipping and 
breakage of bottles becauserubbing, 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26G Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Conveniently Located in All Principal 
Cities of the United States and Canoda 


OAK 





- MRATERIALS METHODS” SERVICE FOR EVERY CLEANING, REQUIREMENT 


FOOD 










ITES (CLEANING 


of the crop to ensure the goverp. 
ment rationing agency having a 
sufficient supply for local distriby. 
tion next year. 

Sugar prices in Manila’s black 
market dropped below the govern. 
ment ceiling price in January for 
the first time since the war. 


Siberian Cultivation 
Expanded by Russians 


Moscow—A three-year land devel- 
opment program that surpasses 
anything yet undertaken in the 
eastern areas of the Soviet Union 
over a comparable period of time 
has been launched by the USSR 
Ministry of Agriculture, in line 
with the government decision to 
open up to agriculture between 
1947 and 1949 as much as 8,000,000 
hectares (20,000,000 acres) of vir- 
gin soil and abandoned farm land 
there, chiefly in Siberia. 

Some 6,500,000 hectares (16, 
250,000 acres) of the new farm 
land is to be put under grains, 
chiefly spring wheat, in view of the 
good harvests obtained from these 
crops on Siberian soil. Industrial 
crops and vegetables are to be plant- 
ed on the remainder. This year 
should see a third of the entire pro- 
gram completed. 

This is only part of the vast ex- 
panses of virgin soil and abandoned 
farm land now lying idle in Si- 
beria and other eastern areas to be 
opened up to agriculture in the 
future. 


Mexican Storage 


Mexico City — A refrigeration 
plant, to cost approximately $200,- 
000, is planned by the largest whole- 
sale and retail produce market in 
Mexico City. An auxiliary Diesel 
power plant is to be installed. 

Materials and machinery needed 
for the plant are reportedly free 
from import duties as well as from 
taxes of the federal district and the 
national government. The plant is 
to have a capacity to handle 3,000 
tons of foodstuffs. 


Copra Output 


BATAVIA—Netherlands Indies 1946 
copra production totaled 110,000 
tons, 54,000 tons of which were éx- 
ported, according to figures released 
by the Netherlands Indies govern- 
ment Copra Organization. Stocks 
on hand for export as of Jan. 1 
amounted to 50,000 tons. Exports 
for 1947 were estimated at 200,000 
tons and consumption within the 
Indies at 50,000 tons. 
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RIGHT MATERIAL 
RIGHT DESIGN 
RIGHT RESULT 


The RIGHT package for your product must be an 
economical combination of the functions it must 
perform. It must have the right material — the 
right design — and the right ingredients for the 
protection and salesmanship that ‘make it a suc- 
cess. Milprint provides a wealth of technical and 
creative experts, plus a complete range of mate- 
tials and services to INSURE the maximum results 
from your package. Why not investigate Milprint’s 
outstanding service today — for the right results 


from your package! 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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PACKAGES ILLUSTRATED: PRINTED 


Beautifully printed Cellophane wraps and bags offer eye- 
appeal plus protection and visibility. The first to print on 
Cellophane — Milprint produces printed Cellophane bags, 
overwraps, laminations, and coated Cellophane wraps, 
pouches in hundreds of combinations and types. 


MMP PINT sce. 


CKAGING CONVERTERS © PRINTERS @ LITHOGRAPHERS 








plants at | Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Tucson, Vancouver, Washington 


General Offices: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mills at De Pere. Wisconsin 


Sachaging Headguarlers lo eLinevcan Industry 












CORROSION- 
RESISTANT 
EQUIPMENT 






4 Heavy Duty Jacketed Kettles—Stainless Steel. Pure Nickel 
or Monel 


Super-Jacketed Kettles—Stainless Steel, Pure Nickel or 


Monel 


y Storage Tanks—Plain, Jacketed or Insulated—Stainless 
Steel, Pure Nickel or Monel 


¥ Plug Valves—Filush Type—Stainless Steel, Pure Nickel 


or Monel 


Pulp Tanks 
Stainless Steel 


Agitators 
Stainless Steel 


y “No-Coil” Heating Tanks—Stain- 
less Steel, Pure Nickel or Monel 


Vacuum Pans 
Stainless Steel 


... in Standard Sizes or designed to Specific Job Needs 


LEE Metal Products Company, Inc. 


415 PINE STREET .. . 





- « «» PHILIPSBURG, PA. 










NEED CONVEYOR BELTS 7 


Take 
your choice! 


CYCLONE 
offers 3 Types 


HREE types of metal conveyor belts in a 
B gpewie of metals, alloys and finishes 
give you a wide selection. That’s why Cy- 
clone can offer the right belt for your job. 
For over 25 years, we have been making 
metal belts for industry, and our reputation 





for quality, dependability and technical knowledge is your 


assurance of satisfaction. 


Choose a U-S-S Cyclone belt for your next installation. 
Write for free catalog No. 3, or call our nearest office. 
Offices in principal cities . . . factories in the Middle West 


and on the Pacific Coast. 


By the makers of Cyclone Fence 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Dept. H-47, Waukegan, Illinois 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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Java Sugar 


BATAVIA—Approximately 1,500,000 
tons of sugar exist at present in the 
interior of Java, compared with 
some 2,300,000 tons (1,500,000 on 
estates and 800,000 in the hands of 
Chinese traders) at the time of the 
Japanese capitulation, according to 
official Netherlands Indies govern- 
ment estimates made public recent- 
ly. The estimates also stated that 
1947 production would not exceed 
25,000 tons, and that even in 1949, 
under the most favorable circum- 
stances, no more than 1,000,000 tons 
could be produced. According to 
Indonesian figures, total 1946 pro- 
duction was placed at 20,000 tons, 





SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 
April 


8-11—American Management Association, 
16th annual packaging exposition 
and conference, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. 

10—University of Wisconsin, dairy 

manufacturers conference, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

10-11—Tri-State Packers Assoc., spring 
convention, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md. 

14-16—National Fisheries Institute, annual 
convention, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. 

14-18—American Chemical Society, 111th 
national meeting, Atlantic City, 


N. J. 
21-23—-American Dry Milk Institute, con- 
vention, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
AZO. 


Chic x 
ey Se Packaging Engineers 


ssociation of America, second an- 
nual industrial packaging and ma- 
terials handling exposition, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago. 


May 


5-7—Millers National Federation, 45th 
annual convention, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
6—National Cheese Institute, annual 
meeting, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 
6-10—The Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try, 2nd national plastics exposi- 
tion, Coliseum, Chicago. 
12-16—Society of American Bacteriolo- 
gists, 47th annual meeting, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
19-23—American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, 32nd annual meeting, 
Hotel President, Kansas City, Mo. 
20-22—American Oil Chemists Society, 
38th annual ec agg 2 Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, ; 
25-29—National Confectioners Association, 
64th annual convention, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 
26-28—Flavoring Extract Manufacturers 
Assoc., annual convention, Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
26-28—American Society of Brewing 
Chemists, annual spring meeting, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 
26-29—National Confectioners Association, 
convention and exposition, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago. 


June 


2-4—Institute of Food Technologists, 7th 
annual convention, Hotel Statler, 


Boston. ; 
2-6—Association of Operative Miliers, 
annual convention, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
8-10—Bakers Association of the Caro- 
linas, annual convention, Grove 
Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 
9-10—Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
mid-year meeting, Skytop, Pa. 
9-11—Eastern States Frozen Food Locker 
Association, 1st convention, Hotel 
New Yorker, New York. 
15-18—National Candy Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation, 2nd annual convention, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 
15-19—National Dairy Council, summer 
conference, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 
16-19—American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, semi-annual meeting, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
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Changes in Food Supplies 


(Indicators) 





Materials 


Chicks hatched, in January, showed 
a 20 percent increase over a year 
earlier. Total production came to 54,- 
498,000 compared with 45,404,000 dur- 
ing January, 1946. 


Egg production in January, esti- 
mated at 4,468,000,000, was 6 percent 
higher than in January, 1946 and 48 
percent above the 1936-45 average. 


Storage 


Freezer occupancy dropped 1 point 
during January and stood at 85 per- 
cent on February 1. Cooler space was 
64 percent filled on February 1, com- 
pared with 69 percent a month earlier. 


Frozen fish and shellfish holdings 
totaled 127,118,993 lb., February 1, 
which compares with 115,397,766 held 
on Feb. 1, 1946. This was a decline of 
17 percent from the holdings of the 
previous month. 


Production 


Flour production by mills reporting 
to the Northwestern Miller, in Febru- 
ary, came to 15,767,612 sacks, a de- 
crease of 2,108,489 sacks from Jan- 
uary. It is also 174,451 fewer sacks 
than was produced in February, 1946. 
These mills represent approximately 
67 percent of the total flour produc- 
tion. 


Canned evaporated milk production 
is estimated at 206,300,000 lb., for 
January, a gain of 14 percent from a 
year earlier, but 9 percent less than 
the five-year January average. 


Canned condensed milk was down 
15 percent from a year earlier, reach- 
ing 7,440,000 lb., in January. This 
was a 10 percent seasonal gain from 
December, which compares with a five- 
~~ average decline of about 5 per- 
cent. 


Creamery butter production in Jan- 
uary, estimated at 97,295,000 Ib., 
gained 9 percent from December. Pro- 
duction was 40 percent higher than in 
January, 1946. 


American cheese production in Jan- 
uary, was 25 percent larger than the 
corresponding month last year. Esti- 
mated at 55,719,000 lb., it was about 
16 percent abové the five-year average 
for the month and, except for 1942, 
was at the highest level ever recorded 
for the month. 


Tomatoes packed in 1946 came to 
23,857,000 cases, on a 24/2’s basis, 


which compares with 16,758,000 cases 
packed in 1945, according to the Na- 
tional Canners Association. 


Frozen fruit and frozen vegetable 
packs for 1946 were estimated, re- 
cently, by the National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers, as follows: 

Preliminary 


Estimate 
Item 1945 1946 
Fruits Ib. 
AWCORR 6.60: 65,158,052 39,511,629 
R.S.P. Cherries 16,143,827 86,642,106 
Strawberries .. 36,916,748 73,320,236 
Peaches: ....... 103,634,388 55,330,317 
Vegetables 
Asparagus .... 20,637,590 22,887,752 
GMO ecccce secs 103,833,553 131,339,705 
Cut: Corn. 6 cs 25,551,336 33,550,136 


Lard production reached 199,206,000 
lb. in January, which compares with 
160,410,000 lb. during December. 


Meat production for the. first quar- 
ter is expected to be about 9 percent 
above that of a year earlier, and about 
39 percent above the prewar average. 


Green beans packed in 1946, reached 
16,217,577 on a 24/2’s basis, in the Na- 
tional Canners Association compila- 
tion. This compares with 16,012,000 
cases packed in 1945. Wax beans to- 
taled 1,885,615 cases, in 1946, com- 
pared with 1,353,000 in 1945. 


Indexes 


Business Week’s index of business 
activity reached 193.3 for the week 
ending March 8. Thig compares with 
193.4 for the preceding week, 190.2 a 
month ago, and 163.8 a year ago. 


The commodity price index on 
food, compiled by the New York 
Journal of Commerce, stood at 193.7 
for the week ending March 15, a drop 
from the 199.7 recorded the previous 
week, but above the 187.9 for the 
month of February. The March, 1946, 
compilation came to 113.1. 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS 





Total 
-—Awarded—, 
Pending March 1947 





(thou- (thou- (thou- 
sands) sands) sands) 
PROMONG a. Heseice wad $ 510 $1,745 $ 4,148 
Beverages ........ 3,285 220 ,494 
Canning and Pre- 
pe 700 Pore 130 
Cold Storage ..... 847 tac 1,251 
Confectionery .... 3,565 eaae 44 
Grain Mill Products 225 352 1,572 
Ice, Manufactured. .... dae 55 
Meats and Meat 
Products ....... 918 120 370 
Milk Products .... 2,170 342 1,670 
Miscellaneous .... 1,355 235 2,660 
$13,575 $3,014 $13,799 
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TEMPERATURE 
REGULATORS 


Fuel Gasrny 
Gtart; ith 
CONTROL 


Usea Powers No. 11 Tempera- 
ture Indicating Regulator when 
you want the advantages of an 
easy-to-read dial thermometer 
combined with a dependable 
self-operating regulator. The 
dial thermometer gives a visual 
check on the performance of 
the regulator and makes it easy 
to adjust for the required op- 
erating temperature. Various 
dials and ranges are available. 
Is Easy To Install—because both 
the thermometer and the regu- 
lator operate from the same 
thermal system—only one 
tapped opening is required. 
Write for Circular 2512 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
2708 Greenview Avenue, Chicago 14, lilinels 
231 E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.—Offices 
in 47 Cities... See your phone directory. 

7° 


OVER 50 YEARS 


OF AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 
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OUTLIVE TWO! 


LUBRIPLATE Lubricants actually 
condition bearing surfaces and 
stop progressive wear. They pre- 
vent rust and corrosion and resist 
steam, hot water, many acids and 
other adverse conditions. LUBRI- 
PLATE is in a class by itself. Use 
it and make one bearing outlive 
two. Write or phone for facts 
and figures. 


———, 


FoR YOUR 
MACHINERY 





1 oi! type 
, — Ideal for generc . 
en 2 aa ring oiled bearings, bc : 
ood ight feeds and bottle © 
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What Washington Thinks 


By R. S. McBRIDE, Washington, D. C. 





SALMON BYPRODUCTS — One of 
the first efforts of Industrial Research 
and Development Division in Office of 
Technical Services to encourage food- 
industry development projects by 
contract is with Alaskan salmon fish- 
ery groups. A research contract con- 
templates development of effective 
methods to convert salmon wastes in- 
to profitable byproducts. If success- 
ful processes become available, they 
can be utilized on about 110,000,000 
Ib. of fish wastes available at a rela- 
tively few salmon canneries. 


PERENNIAL PROPOSAL — Stream 
pollution prevention or control is the 
subject of legislation again actively 
before Congress. The proposals are of 
two groups, one for exploration, the 
other for active policing, but both as- 
suming Public Health Service admin- 
istration if a law is passed. 


FERMENTATION RESEARCH—In- 
vestigations of Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory in the field of fer- 
mentation have again been set back 
by the resignation of another impor- 
tant leader of these investigations. 
As a consequence the bureau is look- 
ing for additional personnel in this 
field. This is but one of the many 
areas in which Uncle Sam is having 
trouble in keeping personnel because 
industry “buys them away.” 


TARIFF COMPROMISE—By a deft 
action President Truman has practical- 
ly eliminated the prospect of Congress- 
sional action limiting tariff cuts dur- 
ing pending international trade agree- 
ment negotiations. The President, by 
executive order, made it mandatory 
that all new trade agreements must 
include an escape clause which would 
provide for suspending our tariff con- 
cessions if the result proved to be 
highly detrimental to any American 
industry. Also required is a provision 
that the Tariff Commission shall re- 
view all new proposals and all present 
agreements to catch promptly, and 
recommend correction, of effects detri- 
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| DIRECTOR OF CIRCULATION, FOOD INDUSTRIES 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Please change the address of my Food Industries subscription. 


mental to American business. Wash. 
ington expects less sweeping tariff 
cuts than might have been granted; 
but the early conclusion of numerous 
agreements is generally forecast with. 
in this new Presidential order. 


PATENT IMPROVEMENTS—A pa- 
tent owner who licenses others to use 
an invention may legally require 
them, as a consideration in the use of 
his patent, to deliver to him exclusive 
control of any patent improvements 
that they make. This is the finding 
of the U. S. Supreme Court in a five 
to four decision announced recently, 
The decision has caused surprised 
comment because it is one of the few 
cases in which the Supreme Court by 
any decision has tended to strengthen 
the patent system. 


PEST WARNINGS — Warning of 
prospective blight or other pest dam- 
age to the tomato crop is promised by 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Through its plant disease survey this 
agency will distribute weekly bulle- 
tins in cooperating states enabling to- 
mato growers and tomato-products 
packers to take prompt pest-control 
action if blight or other attack threat- 
ens the crop unexpectedly. 


THE LIST SHRINKS — The list of 
scarce commodities announced month- 
ly by U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has been shrinking regularly each 
month. This has, of course, auto- 
matically reduced the number of com- 
modities for which OPA controls were 
permissible. Even as early as Febru- 
ary it became evident in Washington 
that the department would take over 
management of any of these scarce 
items for which federal controls were 
deemed still necessary, as OPA passes 
out of the picture. Sugar and rice, 
for example, will not be entirely de- 
controlled; but the continuing official 
management will be under USDA. 


FOOD LIMITE D—International 
Emergency Food Council states cate- 
gorically that the production of food 
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throughout the world is defimcely lim- 
ited by lack of fertilizer supply. Thus 
it is anticipated that continuing con- 
trols will be exercised over nitrogen, 
phosphate, and potash in order to 
have a minimum hunger factor re- 
sulting from distoxted fertilizer dis- 
tribution. Those seeking larger fer- 
tilizer supplies for crops to be proc- 
essed in food plants will have to look 
in last analysis to these international 
controls. Actual distribution within 
the United States is, however, now 
largely free from official management. 


FAT RENDERING — Fat rendering 
will be a much more closely regulated 
industry under propused fair trade 
practice rules being formulated by 
Federal Trade Commission. The first 
step in the proceedings was a hearing 
begun in St. Louis, late in February. 
The main result of that conference 
will be a tentative draft of rules, 
which will be promulgated for criti- 
cism, probably during this spring or 
summer. 


RIBOFLAVIN COMPETITION—Food 
technology got another sharp prod 
from synthetic chemistry recently. 
Formerly riboflavin was available 
most extensively as a natural compo- 
nent of milk products, but the syn- 
thetic product began to replace the 
natural, as it was eheaper. This has 
led the Bureau of Dairy Industry to 
develop new fermentation control 
methods to be used with whey from 
which riboflavin yield is about 50 
times that of the older careless meth- 
ods. Bureau officials hope that this 
may restore competitive opportunity 
to the natural resources of riboflavin. 


RESEARCH FOUNDATION—A Na- 
tional Science Foundation is again 
urged on Congress by science leaders 
and top government executives includ- 
ing the President. One of the large 
hurdles preventing quick enactment of 
a law setting up such a unit is the need 
for funds to support a Foundation, if 
established. Economy minded Con- 
gressmen are reluctant to vote for new 
projects, which require multi-million 
dollar spending, just at a time when 
they are struggling with the need for 
economy as a whole. It’s anybody’s 
guess whether Science Foundation 
will get approval this year. 


VITAMIN WASTES—Several million 
tons of valuable vegetable matter are 
wasting annually, principally at food 
processing plants, in the view of De- 
partment of Agriculture food tech- 
nologists. These government men urge 
that. this material “rich in protein, 
carotene, and riboflavin’ be dried and 
ground to become a valuable feed 
Component. Extensive experimental 
work indicates that such processing, 
properly planned and done promptly, 
will give a very valuable byproduct 
often worth much more in the feed 
market than its cost. 





If food-grade mineral supplements are a factor in your business rely on 
Monsanto phosphate products — they are derived from Monsanto elemental 
phosphorus of better than 99.9% purity. Manufacturers and processors are 
therefore assured of phosphoric acid and food phosphates of high nutritive 
values that are often reflected as plus values in sales. 


There is considerable information avail- 
able at Monsanto on the subject of mineral 
supplements...Contact the nearest Monsanto 
office or writes MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
District Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Charlotte, Bir- 
mingham, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 
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CHEMICALS ” PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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THIS NEW | THE CORN Oil 
FREE BOOK! 


LECITHIN 


Just off the press! Latest, most 
complete coverage of Lecithins 
in Food Industries, Baking, Con- 
fections, Margarine, and many 
other uses—with improvements 
for neutrality — finer, longer- 
keeping quality. Illustrated. 








*Trade Mark Registered 
U.S. Patent Office 


1S DEMONSTRATING ITS QUALITIES IN FINER PRODUCTS MADE OR SOLD BY: 


FOOD PLANTS BAKERIES CONFECTIONERIES GROCERY STORES DRUG STORES 








WHEREVER LECITHINS ARE REQUIRED 


VODOL fulfills the most exacting standards as stabilizer, antioxidant or emulsifier 
(as agent). 
Let us send you without charge or obligation enough VODOL for a demonstra- TRA (> 
tion in your own plant. Satisfy yourself.as to its neutrality in odor and flavor in UNINCORPORATED 
your product. st 
@ Instant solubility at low temperatures. No pre-heating, pre-dissolving, straining nor thin- n Booklet. 
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@ Free-pouring, easy handling, and immediate dispersion in liquids, solid or semi-solid fats. send us : O New iM yooot for Plant Dem 
© Marked iT] ine. Does not darken under normal frying temperatures. Please check) © Enover charge: 
© Other distinguishing qualities that give VODOL preference among most critical users of lecithin. (Kindly 


Distributed by 
C. M. Berndt Co., Inc. Northeastern Brokerage Co. Hornung Soles Co. 
Baltimore—Lexington 3232 Boston, Mass.—Liberty 5721 Wichita, Kansas—4-0069 
Welch, Holme & Clark Co. Frederick E. Walker Co. Eduardo Hernandez 
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F. W. Wooley, Sr. 
Boston, Pa.— McKeesport 9094 
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MEN - JOBS - COMPANIES 





INDUSTRY 


The Autauga Canning Co., Inc., has 
been organized in Plattville, Ala., and 
will begin operations this season. 
Officers of the new company are: 
W. E. Cooper, president; George Yar- 
brough, Jack Wadsworth and Colly 
Smith, vice-presidents and John Free- 
man, secretary-treasurer. 





Campbell Soup Co., Chicago, has 
begun construction of a 165-acre ex- 
perimental farm north of Wheaton, 
Ill. The unit includes four concrete 
block structures. About 250,000 lb. 
of mushrooms will be grown during 
the first year to discover better va- 
rieties and strains for processing. 
Experimental plantings of tomatoes, 
parsley, parsnips, asparagus and 
carrots also will be made this spring. 
A laboratory will be set up later to 
service the growers in the area. 


Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has purchased control of the 
International Sugar Feed Co. of Ten- 
nessee, Memphis, Tenn. Central Soya 
has begun a $500,000 modernization 
and expansion program at the Mem- 
phis mills. 


Corn Preducts Refining Co. has 
broken ground for its new processing 
plant in Corpus Christi, Tex. The 
unit, expected to be completed in 
time for the 1948 crop, will manufac- 
ture starch and sugar from milo 
maize. 


Fairmont Creamery Co., Omaha, 
recently has completed construction 
of a two-story brick, tile and glass 
block ice cream plant. The new fa- 
cilities will have production capacity 
of 1,000,000 gallons of ice cream 
yearly, 


Walter H. Johnson Candy Co., Chi- 
cago, has completed its new $1,000,- 
000 confectionery plant and expects 
to begin operations in May. 


Leaf Gum Co. and Overland Candy 
Corp. have merged to form Leaf 
Brands, Inc., Chicago. 


The Miner Laboratories has an- 
nounced the addition of an entomo- 
logical division to its facilities. Dr. 
Barbara Miner Parker will head the 
division which will be equipped to 
handle research in connection with 
stored cereal products. 


National Soup Mix Association, 
Chicago, has elected A. Irving Grass 
as president. 


Polar Frosted Foods, Inc., Seattle,-. 


formerly S. A. Moffett Co., Inc., has 





WILLIAM T. BRADY 


Assistant to the president of Corn Products 
Refining Co., New York, William T. Brady 
has been elected a vice-president of the 


company. 


completed a $650,000 improvement 
program at its Mount Vernon, Grand- 
view and Seattle, Wash., plants. To- 
tal freezing capacity has been in- 
creased to 260 tons per day. 


Stein Hall & Co., Inc., importer and 
manufacturer of industrial commodi- 
ties, announces the opening of a New 
York sales branch office in the Empire 
State Building, New York. The branch 
will be under the direction of C. J. 
Dunachie. 


Southern Warehouse Co., Alvin, 
Tex., has begun construction on a 
$50,000 expansion to its warehouse 
and dryer. Additions will include 16 
more bins on the drier and a sprin- 
kling system for the entire building. 


Tennessee-Dairies of Dallas has 
increased its facilities for processing 
dairy products by additions to its re- 
ceiving, pasteurizing, homogenizing, 
cooling and bottling equipment. Ten- 
nessee Dairies’ manufacturing plant 
at Decatur, Tex., is installing a new 
stainless steel evaporator plant for 
condensing milk. 


The Vieux Carre Canning Co., New 


~ Orleans, is operating its new plant 


which produces a line of canned sea- 
food specialties under the brand name 
“Vieux-Carre.” Charles F. Read is 
manager of the plant. 


Washington Food Co., Cary, N. C., 
will begin construction in the near 
future of a $160,000 food packing 
plant between Raleigh and Cary. 


West Tennessee Soya Mills, Inc., 
Tiptonville, Tenn., has purchased the 
$300,000 solvent oil extraction plant 
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ROBERT ROSENBAUM 


Dairy Industries Supply Association has 
re-elected Robert Rosenbaum as president 
for 1947. Mr. Rosenbaum is with David 
Michael & Co., Philadelphia. 


of Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. .The mill will process 150 tons 
of soybeans daily. T. C. Pinckney is 
general manager of West Tennessee 
Soya Mills. 


Zero Products, Inc., plans the con- 
struction of a $70,000 food processing 
plant and storage room at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., for processing, pack- 
aging, and sale of frozen foods. The 
new plant will be built on property 
adjoining the company’s present 
plant. 





FREDERICK J. BATES 


Noted sugar physicist at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Frederick J. Bates has 
retired after more than 43 years of service. 
He is an authority in the application of 
natural and magnetic polarization meas- 
urements to sugar tests, and it was he who 
devised the methods and prepared the 
treasury regulations for weighing. sam- 
pling, classifying and testing imported 
sugars. 
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ceed ts Superior Qualities Make Wt Ideal 
for a Wide Range of Industrial Uses 


Age, many of which have since been dug 
up, give mute evidence of the lasting quali- 
ties of cypress never equalled for its decay 
resistance. In more recent years industry 
has also learned that it licks the difficulties 
of odor, taste and acid. Tidewater Red Cy- 
press has ALL the qualities you demand for 
many specific industrial demands. 


Ws SOO 


The Indians knew it, the Spaniards knew 
it, the French knew it, and those of English 
decent of the Southeastern regions have 
known for 150 years the superior qualities 
of Tidewater Red Cypress and its resistance 
to decay. Along the Atlantic Coastal Plain 
where lie buried cypress trees that grew 
over 100,000 years ago in the Pleistocene 


O=> Videwater 
RED CYPRESS 
CAN BE FURNISHED FROM ST. LOUIS STOCKS 


oP (OSA 
The Wood Eternal™ 


FLEISHEL LUMBER CO. 


4230 DUNCAN AVE. e ST. LOUIS 10, MO. e NEwstead 2100 








One of the South’s leading 
Cold and Freezer storage 





warehouses. Write for fully 
illustrated folder. 


CBr 


Roanoke Ice & 
Cold Storage 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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PERSONNEL 


J. S. Armstrong, general purchas- 
ing agent for Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent, succeeding the late Charles J. 
Carney. 





C. P. Binner, formerly director of 
advertising for Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co., Chicago, recently was 
elected president of the American 
Bakers Association. 


W. P. Bomar, president, Bewley 
Mills, Fort Worth, Tex., has been 
nominated for re-election as presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. 


Raymond L. Brang, assistant direc- 
tor of grocery products operations, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, re- 
cently was elected a vice-president of 
the company. 


Dr. Robert E. Buck is the new 
chief, Fruit and Vegetable Products 
Section, Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed Forces, 
Chicago. Dr. Buck formerly was re- 
search chemist at the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture’s Eastern Regional Lab- 
oratory at Philadelphia. 


Charles P. Carroll, former man- 
ager of Swift & Company’s dairy and 
poultry plant at Macon, Ga., and West 
Point, Miss., has been named manager 
of the company’s dairy and poultry 
plant at Marion, Ind. He succeeds 
Louis R. Kells, who retired. 


Curtis H. Gager, vice-president 
since 1948, has been elected a director 
of General Foods Corp. Mr. Gager 
formerly headed the company’s Wal- 
ter Baker Chocolate and Cocoa Div., 
and now has charge of the operations 
of eight General Foods divisions. 


Mary B. Horton has been appointed 
to direct the activities of the Sealtest 
Laboratory Kitchen, according to an 
announcement by National Dairy 
Products Corp., the parent company. 
Mrs. Horton formerly was chief bac- 
teriologist and educational director 
for Sheffield Farms. 


Milton Hult has been re-elected 
president of the National Dairy Coun- 
cil for his 11th consecutive term. 
Other officers elected include: first 
vice-president, W. A. Wentworth, 
The Borden Co., New York; second 
vice-president, John W. Ladd, Cherry- 
Burrell Corp., Chicago; secretary, 
Wilbur Carlson, Kraft Foods Co., Chi- 
cago; treasurer, G. A. Wallis, Cream- 
ery Package Co., Chicago. E. W. 
Tiedeman, manager of the Central 
Grade A Co-op, Appleton, Wis., is 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the board of directors. 


Dr. Robert S. Ingols, formerly with 
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Women vote 2 to or fruit cocktail or fruit 
salad in glass —just another example of the 
great and growing swing to glass! 


One Look 5 : é ; 


You can sell more of your product only if the retailer sells 
more. And more traffic, faster turnover, are the only offsets 
in sight for his increased costs. 

So what do consumers want? How can he make them buy 
more? 

Mrs. Housewife wants first of all to SEE before she 
buys. And sight is the greatest builder known for extra 
sales, impulse sales. 


She buys more . . . buys faster. And the grocer’s selling 
time is saved when the product has the chance to sell itself. 
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Las CONTAINERS: SELL ON SIGHT 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT OFF 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
TOLEDO I, OHIO @© BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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One meeting with our experts 
and your pest problem has 
reached the beginning of the end! 


Without obligation, they will in- 
spect your plant, trace the sources 
of infestation, and recommend 
competent industrial fumigators 
skilled in the use of Westvaco 
Methyl Bromide and Westvaco 
“spot” fumigants. 


They will outline a program of 
pest elimination specifically for 
your property and your product. 


They will help your employees 


keep your plant infestation-free! 


w * * 


Write or phone our Agricultural 
Chemicals Division today ... and 
be among the many to benefit 
from this practical and compre- 
hensive Westvaco service! 


WESTVACO CHLORINE 
ad 3 1@) 8) 0 On Bm Ole) - 1-10) -7-BEl@) 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17. N.Y. * MU 9-4920 
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the Florida Citrus Commission, has 
been named research associate pro- 
fessor of sanitary chemistry at 
Georgia Tech. 


Dr. A. F. Langlykke, who has 
headed the fermentation investiga- 
tions of the Peoria Regional Labora- 
tory, has resigned to take up a re- 
search project with the Squibb Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


Col. Charles S. Lawrence, com- 
manding officer, Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute, Chicago, has 
been awarded the Bronze Star Medal 
with Oak Leaf Cluster in recognition 
of outstanding and courageous action 
against the Japanese during the siege 
of Bataan in April, 1942. 


Joseph Levitt, mechanical engineer, 
formerly with Schwarz Laboratories, 
Inc., is now research assistant, engi- 
neering experiment station, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


Richard W. Moulton, director of the 
New England Confectionery Co., in 
charge of manufacturing, is treasurer 
of Human Relations, Inc., a newly or- 
ganized business and industry service 
in Boston. 


Martin S. Peterson, formerly tech- 
nical editor at the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture’s Western Regional Research 
Laboratory, Albany, Calif., has been 
appointed chief of the Public Rela- 
tions Branch, Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute, Chicago. 


Joseph W. Pinter, formerly vice- 
president and general manager of 
Phenix Pabst-ett Co., Chicago, has 
been elected president and continues 
as general manager. 


Earl Price, former manager of the 
pickle and condiment sales division, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, has 
been elected a vice-president of the 
company. : 


J. Van Rogers, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed southeastern field representa- 
tive of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Assoc. for Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Alabama and 
Florida. 


S. C. Satterthwait, former presi- 
dent of Red Rock Bottlets, Inc., has 
been elected chairman of the board 
of the company. L. N. Conrad suc- 
ceeds him as president. 


Ralph Ward has been appointed 
general manager of the Columbia 
Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga. He former- 
ly was assistant to the president, 
Joseph Hexter. 


Glenn P. Wheeler, formerly with 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., has joined the 
staff of Southern Research Institute, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





ST. REGIS PACKAGING SYSTEMS 
are designed to meet a wide 
range of product requirements 
og plant layouts. Packers are 
available in a variety of sizes 
and types, with filling speeds 
as high as twenty-four 100-Ib. 
bags per minute—with one op- 


erator. Nearly 400 commodi- 


ties—rock products, fertilizers, 
chemicals, foods, and feeds—are 
now being packaged in sturdy, 
low-cost multiwall paper bags. 
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In the Naugatuck Chemical division of United States 
Rubber Company packaging methods are carefully en- 
gineered. Continuous cost studies make certain that 
packaging output and labor and container costs meet 
strict standards of efficiency and economy. 

A few years ago company engineers noted a steady 
rise in the cost of packing in fibre drums of two high- 
priced chemicals — anti-oxidants and accelerators used 
in rubber compounding. 

After a thorough investigation of packaging costs the 
company installed two St. Regis 100-LS bag-filling ma- 
chines at its Naugatuck, Conn. plant and switched to 
50-lb. multiwall paper valve bags. Soon after, analytical 
cost studies disclosed these results: 


-MULTIWALL 
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™ chemical di —e of Uneled States Rubber Comftany 


w Reduced container costs per ton of material packed 


w Reduced man hours required to pack, handle, and 
store the material 


250% to 70% reduction in over-all packaging costs 


In addition, company engineers reported that Multi- 
walls gave efficient protection against contamination of 
these expensive chemicals . . . reduced dust in packaging 
... Saved storage space . . . and won general acceptance 
from customers. 

This case history is another striking example of how 
St. Regis Packaging Systems provide efficient and eco- 
nomical packaging. For complete details, mail the 
coupon for free copies of an illustrated folder. 


Lert: Only one operator is required for each valve bag pack- 
ing machine. 


aBove: Filled Multiwall bags stacked in the company’s 


warehouse. 


Without » please send me 


full details regarding “Case History” No. 14 
outlined above. 
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STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 


General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
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CARRY 


WHEN YOU 
CAN 


CONVEY 


Carrying material around is not 
only slow, hard work — it’s cost- 
ly material handling — there’s 
an easy way to do it. 








Investigate the use of convey- 
ors. Conveyors handle a wide va- 
riety of parts, packages, barrels, 
bundles, boxes, bales and cases. 
Available in light, medium or 
heavy-duty types — portable or 
stationary — as systems, sections 
or units — power or gravity fed, 
they give you remarkable savings 
in time, money and manpower 
conservation. They relieve con- 
fusion and congestion. 


Standard Conveyor Company 
has the experience and facilities 
to engineer, recommend and fur- 
nish the right type of conveyor 
for your particular needs. 


Write today for catalog No. 
FI-47 “Conveyors by Standard” 
—a ready reference on conveyor 
types and systems. 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 








ROLL 
AND PILERS 


SPIRAL CHUTES 
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R-BELT-SLAT-PUSHBAR CONVEYORS .~ 









RAW STOCK RECEIVING 


Bundles, bags or cases can be unloaded 
and piled with equal ease by conveyors. 





INTERMILL HANDLING 
There's a Standard Conveyor for almost 
any circumstance of material transfer from 
one department to another. 










CRATING AND SHIPPING 


Boxes and crates may be loaded and sealed for 
shipment while moving on conveyors — then. de- 
livered by same conveyor to shipping platform. 


PORTABLE CONVEYORS 
PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEMS 


FOOD 
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DEATHS 


Calvin Grant Church, 68, USDA 
sugar chemist, Los Angeles, Febro- 
ary 27. 





eo 


William A. Barnes, 66, vice-pregj- 
dent and secretary, Wheeler-Barnes 
Co., Minneapolis, January 30. 


Norman C. Fischer, 50, manager of 
technical production, dairy and poul- 
try division, Armour and Co., Chi- 
cago, February 5. 


James W. Lawrie, 65, director of 
research, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co, 
Milwaukee, January 14. 


Roy E. Pirie, 51, secretary-treas- 
urer of Carstens Packing Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., January 21. 


ASSOCIATED 
INDUSTRIES 


Arkell and Smiths, Canajoharie, 
N. Y., announces the election of Shel- 
don S. Yates as chairman of the board 
of directors. 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
has announced the appointment of H. 
E. Beane as general sales manager. 





Cherry-Burrell Corp., Chicago, has 
elected John C. Cherry a vice-presi- 
dent of the company. He is assistant 
manager of production. 


The M. W. Kellogg Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Gen. J. C. Marshall to 
its engineering staff. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, has announced the appoint- 
ments of Northrup F. Bowes as east- 
ern sales promotion manager and 
Newell A. Pontet as manager of the 
film and display division. 


Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., 
has purchased the assets of The 0Os- 
lund Bros. Machine Co., Inc., and will 
continue to produce the Oslund label- 
ing equipment for the food, beverage, 
cosmetic and drug industries. 


Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., has 
made known the election of William 
H. Doble as chairman of the board 
of directors. He is succeeded as pres- 
ident by his son, Kendall D. Doble. 


Tomotor Corp., Cleveland, has com- 
pleted a new building. providing 33, 
000 additional square feet for final 
and final sub-assembly lines, as well 
as dock loading space for outgoing 
freight cars and motor trucks. 


Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Minneapolis, has elected L. M. 
Morley as vice-president. 
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THE OLARK 
’ Perfection Kerosene Oil Heater, 


FOR CANNERS, TINNERS AND OTHERS, 
PATENTED DECEMBER 24, 1889, 


THE SECRETS OF CANNING 
By ERNEST F. SCHWAAB. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, APRI 


WITH PRECISION 


Today one machine makes three times as many cans in a 
minute as a man formerly made in a day—and they are 
better cans. 


Crown Personalized Service has kept pace with the precision 
of production. Buy Crown Cans and you buy cans plus 
this service. 


Gin 


THE NATION’S THIRD LARGE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
CROWN CAN COMPANY © PHILADELPHIA ¢ Baltimore © Chicago © St. Louis * Houston ¢ Orlando « Fort Wayne © Nebraska City 
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FOOD EQUIPMENT NEWS 








Jar Drier 1 


AN improved drier, that was devel- 
oped to overcome labeling difficulties 
encountered when products were 
cooled after processing in glass con- 
tainers, has been introduced by Hart- 
ford-Empire Co., Dept. I, Hartford 1, 
Conn. It has a capacity of 300 jars 
per min. Wet jars are first exposed 
to a blast of air that removes the ex- 
cess water. They then pass over blot- 
ting paper and through a hot air 
tunnel. When they leave the tunnel 
the jars are dry and warm on the 
outside. 


Thermostat 2 


DESIGNED for applications calling for 
a miniature thermostat with great 
load-carrying capacity is the new 
“Master Mite” announced by Mechan- 
ical Industries Production Co., Dept. 
I, 224 Ash St., Akron 3, Ohio. Rated 
for use to 1,500 watts at either 110 











“Master Mite” miniature thermostat. 


or 220 volts ac., it is furnished 
preset up to a temperature range of 
550 deg. F. Among its advantages 
is a substantially improved accuracy 
of operation even under extreme over- 
shooting or undershooting of temper- 
ature. Exceptionally long point life 
has also been obtained by a slight 
wiping action of the fine silver points. 
It is completely jacketed in aluminum, 
copper, or nickel and is insulated with 
sWicon impregnated fiber-glass. It is 
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Machine dries cold wet jars at the rate of 300 per min. 


moistureproof, dustproof, tamperproof, 
and adaptable to immersion in liquids. 
It has wide applications in the elec- 
trical and industrial fields for air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration equipment. 


Retort Cover Actuator 3 


A COMPACT hydraulic unit for rais- 
ing and lowering retort covers has 
been developed by John S. Barnes 
Corp., Dept. I, Rockford, Ill. It is 
combined with a simple manual valve 
and a cylinder. When the operator 
pulls the valve handle the cover 
swings up in less than 4 sec. and re- 
mains open until he pushes the valve 
handle back. It then descends swiftly. 
A single unit will handle a bank of 
6 to 8 retorts. 


Water Clarifier 4 


WATER treatment applications in the 
coagulation of turbid and colored 
waters, the softening of hard well 
waters, or the simultaneous softening 
and clarifying of hard river waters, 
can all be accomplished, it is claimed, 
in a new clarifier introduced by 
Liquid Conditioning Corp., Dept. I, 
423 West 126th St., New York 27, 
N. Y. This clarifier precipitates im- 
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WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Food Industries Reader Service now makes it easy for you 
to follow up the news on new equipment and new materials. 
Tear-out coupon cards are supplied for your convenience 
on the special colored page which follows the equipment 
news section in this month’s issue. Enter your requests, 
fill out and mail cards, and let Reader Service do the rest. 





purities through chemical treatment 
in the form of a sludge. 

The coagulating and_ softening 
chemicals are positively recirculated. 
Settling out and depositing of sludge 
on the floor of the tank is prevented 
by a large, slow moving agitator 
which operates over the entire bottom 
of the tank. Clarified water is sepa- 
rated from the sludge by horizontal 
outward radial flow, with gradually 
decreasing, velocity. This method is 
said to permit the use of smaller 
diameter tanks than in clarifiers em- 
ploying up-flow through the sludge 
blanket. A sludge concentrator is pro- 
vided to collect and _ considerably 
thicken some of the sludge for blow- 
off by automatic desludging, thus 
keeping the top of the suspended 
sludge at the optimum level for best 
chemical results consistent with the - 
clear effluent. 


Weigh Batcher 5 


AN improved automatic weigh batch- 
er, which weighs any number of free- 
flowing, dry ingredients to predeter- 
mined weights, has been developed by 





Improved automatic weigh batcher. 


The Conveyor Company, Dept. I, Los 
Angeles, Calif. A new principle, in 
which a single photo-electric cell is 
used to activate mechanisms which 
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open and close the bin gates and pre- 
cisely weigh each ingredient, is in- 
corporated in this equipment. 

The Conveyco Weigh Batcher has 
many uses in food, chemical, and in- 
dustrial plants. It is designed around 
a nationally-known dial scale which 
operates automatically through the 
use of one photo-electric cell. Mov- 
able contact lights, which can be 
placed at any point on the dial to 
correspond with predetermined 
weights, shoot a beam to the photo- 
electric cell as the hand of the scale 
sweeps around to each of these con- 
tact points. This activates a mecha- 
nism that closes the bin gate which 
has just discharged an ingredient and 
simultaneously opens the next gate, 
thus weighing out desired quantities 
of each material. This process con- 
tinues automatically until all mate- 
rials have been batched. The equip- 
ment automatically resets itself and 
the operator has only to push a but- 
ton to repeat the cycle. It is capable 
of operating at a rate of 22 sec. per 
batch. The units are easily adapted 
to a variety of weighing conditions 
and specific problems. 


Frozen Foods Cabinets 6 


STAINLEss steel frozen food cabinets 
with a rolling-door feature are manu- 
factured by Weber Showcase & Fix- 
ture Co., Inc., Dept. I, Los Angeles, 
Calif. They are equipped with either 
stainless steel solid doors or thermo- 
pane glass doors. Models with dis- 
play mirrored superstructures and 
glass doors provide an attractive 
merchandise display feature. In addi- 
tion to maintaining zero temperature 
protection, the Roll-A-Door top pro- 
vides easy access to merchandise. A 
“Hot-Rail” prevents ice and frost 
from forming on the door tract. 








Horizontal mixer that blends a wide range of materials. 


Gas Mixers 7 


PRODUCTION of a venturi mixer for 
high pressure gases, incorporating 
greatly improved mechanical design 
features, is announced by the Indus- 





Venturi high-pressure gas mixer. 


trial Division, Bryant Heater Co., 
Dept. I, Cleveland, Ohio. Known as 
the “Hijector,” the new unit uses gas 





Stainless steel frozen food cabinet with glass rolling doors and display mirror. 
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under pressure up to 35 lb. to entrain 
all the air needed for combustion, 
and to deliver the mixture to burners 
at the highest possible pressure. By 
reversing the usual operation of the 
air shutter and locating it on the 
body, the orifice spud is accessible for 
removal without disconnecting any 
piping. Air entrainment noise is re- 
duced, while the orifice and air en- 
trainment areas are readily accessible 
for inspection or cleaning. The shut- 
ter, though backed entirely out of the 
way, cannot be disassociated from the 
mixer and become lost.-: Available in 
pipe sizes from % to 4 in., it is suit- 
able for use with all types of gases, 
including liquefied petroleum types. 


Horizontal Mixers 8 


SEVERAL types of single and multiple 
arm horizontal mixers, suitable for 
mixing and processing a wide range 
of materials from dry powders to 
heavy viscous slurries and pastes 
have been introduced by the H. W. 
North Co., Dept. I, Erie, Pa. These 
improved machines are custom engi- 
neered for each individual application 
for batch, automatic or continuous 
operation. They are available in plain 
or stainless steel construction with 
mixing chambers jacketed when re- 
quired for heating or cooling. Special 
designs for processing materials 
under vacuum or internal pressure 
have also been developed to meet such 
service conditions, 


Cleaning Units 9 
A PORTABLE cleaning unit that deliv- 
ers a jet of hot or cold water at 
pressures from 300 to 500 lb., and 
does away with tedious hand work 
is made by the Special Machinery 
Div., A. B. Farquhar Co., Dept. I, 
York, Pa. The unit consists of a 
3-cylinder, single action, reciprocating 
pump on a steel base approximately 
2 ft. x 4 ft. 6 in. Base is mounted 
on 2 hard rubber tired wheels at 
the rear, and a ball-bearing caster 
in the front. The unit is made in 
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Good for 


ALL 


PRESSURES 
without change 


of Valve or Seat 


Sold by more than 100 Mill 
Supply Distributors through- 
out the U. S. A. See your 
supply house or write for 
Catalog T-1739. 


YARNALL-WARING CO. 
127 Mermaid Avenue, Phila. 18, Pa. 


IMPULSE 
STEAM TRAP 
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Odor standards in plastic covered block. 


two sizes, 10 g.p.m. and 20 g.p.m., 
driven by 5 and 7% hp., 3 phase, 220 
volts, 60 cycle motors, respectively. 
Standard equipment includes 25 ft. 
of high pressure hose, couplings and 
one gun. The 20 gal. unit will oper- 
ate two guns. 


Odor Standards 10 


For the control of odors of raw mate- 
rials and finished products in foods, 
beverages, cosmetics and pharmaceu- 
ticals, a system of classifying odors 
according to the intensities of four 
components, which have been termed 
fragrant, acid, burnt and caprylic 
(goat-like) has been developed. 

The several thousand combinations 
of these components make it possible 
to assign a specific number to any 
odor. There are definite ranges of 
odor numbers for such characteristic 
odors as fishy, rancid, fetid, tarry, 
oriental, flowery. The 32 standards, 
with extra empty vials, are furnished 
in a convenient wooden block with a 
transparent plastic cover. The Crock- 
er-Henderson standards, as they are 
called, are sold by Cargille Scientific 
Inc., Dept. I, 118 Liberty St., New 
York 6, N. Y. 


Elevating Conveyor 11 


A BELT conveyor for elevating and 
lowering commodities, called “Incline 
Belt,” is produced by the Standard 
Conveyor Co., Dept. I, North St. 
Paul 9, Minn. Set permanently at 28 
deg. it is supplied with a rough sur- 
faced belt, available in two widths 
and in lengths for floor to floor eleva- 
tions of 8 to 14% ft. The top end is 
curved to provide horizontal feed or 
discharge of commodities. It can be 
furnished with or without horizontal 
feed section at the bottom. 


at 


Inclined belt with horizontal feed section. 


Lift Truck 12 


THE AUTOMATIC SKY LIFT, a ney 
telescopic, tilting, hydraulic lift ele. 
tric fork truck is announced by Auto. 
matic Transportation Co., Dept. I, 149 
W. 87th St., Chicago 20, Ill. It fos. 
tures the highest lift ever achieved on 
a fork truck of standard 83-in, ¢. 
lapsible height and, at the same time, 
is capable of tiering to ceiling heights 
in boxcars and low-clearance build. 
ings. It has a pneumatic controller 
which operates as the electric coup. 
terpart of an automobile gear shift, 
When the accelerator is depressed, the 
controller starts the truck in. first 
speed and _ automatically passe 
through the faster speeds. Controls 
include only two foot pedals, steering 
wheel and two levers. Brake pedal 
and foot accelerator are both identical 
to those of a car. The two levers—one 
controlling both tilt and lift, and the 
other forward-reverse direction—are 
just below the steering wheel. 


Sky Lift Truck has pneumatic controller. 


Work Glove Nt) 


A NEOPRENE-COATED work glove whith 
is oilproof and waterproof and yé 
extremely pliable is made by Rieg? 
Textile Corp., Dept. I, 342 Madism 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Labort 
tory tests show the Neoprene coatilf 
to be strongly resistant to prolon 
immersion in kerosene, petroleut, 
boiling water and other normally 
harmful industrial solutions. D1 
heat and accelerated oxidation al 
weathering tests also failed to injut 
the new-type coating. The glové 
have a knit wrist and are lined wit 
soft flannel for increased workitf 
comfort. They are in use in veg 
table packing, commercial _fishitf 
brewing and other fields. 
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Armstrong refrigerating system purger. 





Gas Purger 14 


A NON-CONDENSABLE gas purger for 
refrigerating systems, which in serv- 
ice tests has operated at efficiencies 
ranging from 98 to 100 percent, has 
recently been introduced by Arm- 
strong Machine Works, Dept. I, 866 
Maple St., Three Rivers, Mich. De- 
sign is essentially the same as in 
older Armstrong models except that 
the refrigerating jacket has been re- 
placed by an internal coil. The purger 
also incorporates a non-condensable 
gas discharge mechanism in which the 
ball float used to actuate the valve 
has been enlarged and the valve itself 
improved. It is offered in two styles: 
No. 270 with semi-steel body for pres- 
sures up to 200 psi., and No. 370, with 
forged steel body for pressures up to 
300 psi. 


Water Cooling Units 15 


FAN operated water cooling units in 
capacities ranging upward from 3,- 
600,000 B. t. u. per hr. are available 
in the new VAD line announced by 
Young Radiator Co., Dept. I, Racine, 
Wis. These units are also suitable for 
oil cooling, steam and vapor condens- 
ing, and gas cooling, as well as com- 
bination arrangements to handle two 
or more types of service. They consist 
of a plenum chamber on two opposite 
sides of which are the extended-sur- 
face water cooling coils, and above 
which is the induced draft fan dis- 
charging vertically upward through 
a short stack. 

Since the cooling faces are located 
on opposite sides of the unit, line in- 
stallation of several units can be em- 
ployed without loss of efficiency by 
blanking off the cooling faces. The 
design is said to give even air distri- 
bution and eliminate recirculation and 











































Induced draft cooling and condensing unit. 
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Cadmium Plated For Protection 
Against Corrosion and For Better 
Appearance 


High-Grade Woven Monel Wire 
Screen 


Readily Removed Steel Blow- 
Off Bushing 


Screen and Bushing Come Out 
Together—Go Back Together, 
Automatically Aligning 

For Steam Lines or Water, Oil 


and Other Fluids 


@ Reasonably Priced 


6 Sizes from 45" to 2” for Pres- 


sures up to 600 lbs 
Many Thousands in Service 
Sold by Over 100 Mill Supply 


Houses 


See Your Supply House or 
Send for Bulletin S-201 


YARNALL-WARING COMPANY 


127 Mermaid Avenue PHILADELPHIA 18, PA. 
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STAINLESS STEEL 
EQUIPMENT 


If quick cleaning is one of the factors that deter- : 
mines your use of stainless steel processing equip- 
ment, remember this: 

A STAINLESS STEEL VESSEL WITH ROUND CORNERS 
CLEANS FASTER— MORE THOROUGHLY —THAN ONE 
WITH SQUARE CORNERS. Whether you clean with 
brush or cloth—you can “get at” all the surfaces 
of a round-cornered vessel easily. There are no 
corners in which residue can hide. 

Having worked exclusively with stainlesg steel 
and alloys for many years, we have developed to 
a high degree the techniques needed to fabricate 
processing equipment with round corners. 

. Using tools and dies of our own design, we 
build your vessels so that cleaning time in your 
plant is cut to a minimum. Result: your stainless 
steel equipment costs less to operate and lasts 
longer. Consult with us. 


S. BLICKMAN, Inc.,4103 GREGORY AVE., WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


SEND FOR THIS | 
VALUABLE BOOK | 


A request on your letter- | 
head will bring our § 
guide, ‘‘What to Look 
For When You Specify 
Stainless Steel for Your 
Processing Equipment.” 


CORROSION “RESISTANT PROCESSING 


TANKS * KETTLES * STILLS * HEAT EXCHANGERS * AGITATORS. * MIXERS * TOWERS * PIPING 





cross-wind effects. A low fan speed 
is employed with minimum power con. 
sumption. Vertical mounting of the 
coils is said to insure easy mainte. 
nance and maximum protection from 
the elements. The end plates on the 
water coils are removable for quick 
and easy access to the tube header, 
The fan and drive assembly are 
mounted independent of the main unit 
assembly, thereby eliminating trans. 
mission of any vibrations from moy- 
ing to non-moving parts. 


Closing Mesh Bags 18 


BEMIs Bros. BaG Co., Dept. I, 408 
Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo., in conjunc. 
tion with the Bostitch Co., has devel- 
oped a stitcher which greatly speeds 
the closing of filled open-mesh bags 


Filled bags closed by new stitcher. 


of citrus. Carried suspended by their 
drawcords from a conveyor after they 
leave the filling tables, the bags pass 
by a stitching machine which auto- 
matically staples the drawcord secure- 
ly. The bags then pass on continu- 
ously to railroad cars or other trans- 
portation facilities. 


Steel-Strapping Tool | 17 


A FASTER, lighter weight, streamlined 


' combination steel-strapping tool has 


recently been made available by Acme 
Steel Co., Dept. I, 2840 Archer Ave., 
Chicago 8, Ill. Its weight is 6% |b. 
and it can be operated on a flat sul- 
face of just 5 inches. The tool has 
two levers, one for tensioning, an- 
other seals and cuts the strap. The 
counter action of the levers produces 
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Jolm V. Ziemba:” (left),.of Food Industries, 
and Ross A. Bennett, of Wright’s Automatic 
Machinery Company, discuss recent trends in 
packaging. Food Industries’ editors and field 
reporters confer frequently with Wright’s and 
other manufacturers in search of advance in- 
formation on new developments in. packaging 
equipment. 














SALES-SERVICE OFFICES: 


31-10 Thomson Ave. | 2400 West Madison St. 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. Chicago 12, Il. 


Calvin & Holloway Sts. 
Durham, North Carolina 
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ing at pre-determined net weights. 


ment. No spring or beam scales. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR FREE TEST DATA 





Yes, Mr. Ziemba, 


Packaging Editor of Food Industries 


There is a new development 





in packaging equipment of 


interest to your readers. 


Irs 


Hy-Tra-Lec is a new method of automatic weigh- 


No fulerum point. 


which has a minimum number of parts and which operates smoothly and quietly 


Dry Product Packagers, Please Note 


Based on the principle of positive displace- 
Provides a degree of 
accuracy at high speeds previously believed unattainable with a single weighing 


unit. Weights are determined in advance by adjusting controls on the machine 


Hy-Tra-Lee is new. The first commercial in- 


stallation began operation last year. 


Forty 


leading manufacturers have replaced their pre- 


vious hand or machine methods of weighing 


with Hy-Tra-Lec . . 


. and the list is growing 


every month. From potato chips to beans... 


if you package a dry product and desire accu- 


rate, high speed weighing, get the facts now 


on what Hy-Tra-Lee can do for you. 


Wright’s Automatic Machinery Co. 


Calvin & Holloway Streets 
Durham, North Carolina 


Gentlemen: 


I accept your invitation to send me literaturé and FREE test 
data on your new Hy-Tra-Lec Automatic Weigher. 





Name 


Position 





Company Name 





Company Address 



























COFFEE’S “DEW-POINT DANGER 
HOURS” Are Over Now! 


This #1 coffee, being loaded at Santos, is 
extremely vulnerable to dampness in ship- 
ping. Today Cargocaire controls dampness. 


The same #1 coffee, being unloaded in 
New York—with no soft, pithy beans; no 
mold; no loss of flavor, aroma and bod» 


New Science Prevents 
Damage from Dampness 


Did you ever notice how dew con- 
denses on a glass of cold water in 
hot, humid weather? This happens 
because the temperature of the 
glass is lower than the dew point 
of the air—that point at which 
moisture forms. 

Any hour in any voyage, the 
same thing can take place on a far 
vaster scale in the holds of cargo 
ships. 

For many cargoes, this means 
the ‘‘danger hour.’”’ Sweat forms 
in the hold. Dampness starts its 
costly damage on cargoes. 

But now dampness can be con- 
trolled—surely, economically and 
easily, thanks to Cargocaire, the 
modern method of dehumidifica- 
tion and ventilation. 


Cargocaire assures 
good cargo out-turn 


Cargocaire operates when the 
moisture content of the air ap- 
proaches the danger dew point... 


whenever a damaging weather- 
front is crossed. It acts also asa 
ventilating system. 

The value of Cargocaire protec- 
tion for most semi-perishable im- 
ports is attested by the prefer- 
ential cargo insurance benefit pro- 
vided by far-seeing underwriters. 


Cargocaire is already standard 
equipment on more than 100 ves- 
sels of the world’s major shipping 
lines. And 100 more ships may 
join the Cargocaire Fleet this year. 


If you want your cargo pro- 
tected against damage from damp- 
ness, phone or write for the serv- 
ices of the Cargocaire Technical 
Advisor. No obligation, of course. 





If you import or export these commod- 
ities .. . coffee, cocoa, grains, canned 
goods, sugar, flax, seeds, oils ... then 
learn how Cargocaire protects you. All 
are subject to the “dew-point danger 
hours” and damage from dampness. 
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Small capacity general service pumps, 


a balance on the strapping surface. 
Seals are automatically fed from a 
magazine which holds a clip of 100 
seals. Fast and unlimited tensioning 
is provided by a front rotary stretch- 
er dog and a positive lift of the rear 
gripping dog. A safety latch auto- 
matically aligns the strap. A strap 
retainer retains the cut off end of 
the steel-strap and holds it con- 
veniently available for the next 
threading operation. It is made to 
handle % in., % in., % in. by 0.010 to 
0.020 in. sizes inclusive, both flat and 
tight edge straps. All wearing parts 
can quickly and easily be replaced 
on the job by the operator. 


Rotary Pumps 18 
A NEW line of general service rotary 
pumps, the GA Rotary type, has been 
introduced by Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Dept. I, Harrison, 
N. J. The pumps have been des‘gned 
for durability under severest service 
requirements and are available in six 
sizes and various: mountings for ca- 
pacities up to 51 g.p.m. and 100 psi. 
Design features include four bearing 
construction and special herringbone 
rotors. Built-in pressure lubrication 
eliminates all external lubrication and 
the danger of liquid contamination. 
Models are available footmounted or 
flange mounted with adjustable stuff- 
ing box and mechanical seal. They are 
also available with or without over- 
size unloader type relief valve. All 
models are suitable for direct cou- 
pling to electric motors of any make. 


Prefabricated Cooler 19 


A LINE of prefabricated, low or me- 
dium temperature walk-in coolers is 
manufactured by Refrigeration Engi- 
neering Corp., Dept. I, 1518 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. The coolers 
are insulated with 6 in. of fibre glass, 
and are-so engineered that they can 
be moved or enlarged at any time 
with a minimum of effort and ex- 
pense. The standard door panel may 
be placed anywhere around the box, 


Prefabricated, sectional walk-in cooler. 
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Deciding which one of these Spencer 
Farms preserves to choose isn’t much of a problem for this youngster. He knows that 
any way you figure it he’s in fora treat. @ No more difficult was the selection of the 
Crown VPO Cap as the closure for these products. VPO Caps utilize the “‘top sealing” 
principle. Small lugs in the rim of the cap exert a vise-like grip, while the patented Slip 
Rubber Ring which is vulcanized to the inside of the cap 
creates a perfect hermetic seal. The back of a 
can opener blade is a handy pry-off cap remover, 
and just pressing the cap on makes a tight reseal. 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore, 3, Md. 
World’s Largest Makers of Metal Closures. 


These Spencer Farms products are packed 
by the Palmer Fruit Products Co., Long 


g parts Island City, New York. 
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Employees are More Productive 


EXHAUST FANS 


SUCCESSFUL MANAGERS have discov- 
ered that vitalizing fresh air, steadily mov- 
ing through offices and work rooms, is an 
important factor in developing maximum 
worker efficiency. It may be that YOUR 
plant, like many others, is merely in need 
of better ventilation to bring present em- ENGINEERS and 
ployees to the very peak of their efficiency. ARCHITECTS 

COOLAIR EXHAUST FANS, similar to the Pen iti d 
illustration, are now available in 16 sizes, coh yp vl sr 
with certified air delivery capacities ranging ie ae ae 
from 6,200 to 48,000 cubic feet per minute! SWEETS CATALOG FILE 
This amazing size flexibility provides the Architectural 
means of scientific ventilation in all types SWEET’S CATALOG FILE 
of applications. for Builders 

YOUR COOLAIR DEALER, or agent, will A. S. H. V. E. GUIDE 
be glad to make a survey of your building. ELECTRICAL BUYERS 
without obligation to you. Call him in REFERENCE 
today, or write. 














AMERICAN COOLAIR CORPORATION 


Pioneer Manufacturers of V-Belt Drive Exhaust Fans 


3604 Mayflower Street Jacksonville 2, Florida 























SODIUM BENZOATE U. S. P. 
Flake Powdered 


Free-flowing, readily soluble 


Produced by 


TENNESSEE PRODUCTS CORP. 


GENERAL OFFICES: NASHVILLE, TENN. 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 350 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 














opening either to the left or to the 
right, and insulated partitions ean 
be furnished to divide the cooler into 
two or more compartments. Extra 
door panels for each such compart. 
ment can be provided. Coolers come 
in four sizes, the largest of which js 
12 ft. 10 in. wide by 7 ft. 6 in. high 
by 32 ft. long. 


High Lift Fork Truck 20 


WITH an elevating reach 18 ft. above 
floor level, a fork type power indus- 
trial truck, suitable for high-tiering 
materials and merchandise, has been 
announced by Elwell-Parker Electric 
Co., Dept. I, 4205 St. Clair Ave, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. Its capacity jis 
rated at 4,000 Ib. for lifting to a 
height of 11 ft. and 3,000 lb. to 18 ft, 


Fork truck with 18 ft. lift 


Equipped with three separate motors; 
one for traveling, one for operating 
the elevating mechanism, and _ the 
third for tilting the upright columns, 
it has a lifting speed of 13 ft. per 
min., lowering speed of 20 ft. per 
min., and traveling speed of 5 m.p.h. 
Body of truck is independent of up- 
rights and forks, is 7 ft. 8 in. long by 
3 ft. 2 in. wide. 


Steam Cleaning Unit 21 


AN improved steam cleaning unit that 
has cut cleaning time in canning and 
packing plants has been announced 
by Oakite Products, Inc., Dept. I, 
126G Thames St., New York 6, N. Y. 
It is an enclosed coil: type, down-draft 
steam generator that delivers a hot 
vaporized spray in either wet or dry 
state under pressure sufficient to 
operate two steam’ guns simultane- 
ously. 12-gal. capacity of fuel tank 
provides ample generation for an 8- 
hr. 2-gun cycle. The model incorpo- 
rates simplified grouping of gages 
and controls; redesigned piping and 
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All piping equipment for every need 
eee On one order to CRANE 


Yes, sir!... one order gets you everything for 
the job... good, dependable material down to 
the last item. But that’s just one way the truly 
complete Crane line helps to simplify all your 
piping jobs. 

For example, take this heat reclaim system. 
At every step of the installation—from design 
to erection to maintenance—standardizing on 
Crane equipment pays big dividends. They’re 
assured by this 3-way advantage— 





























ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY gives you the world’s 
most complete selection of valves, fittings, 
pipe, accessories and fabricated piping for 
all power, process, and general service ap- 
’ plications. 


ONE RESPONSIBILITY for piping materials helps 
you to get the best installation and to avoid 
needless delays on jobs. 


OUTSTANDING QUALITY in every item assures 
uniformly high performance in every part of 
piping systems. 





Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Illinois. Branches and Wholesalers Serving 
All Industrial Areas. 




















Deaerator type 
heat reclaim system 





(Right) YOUR CHOICE OF 
CHECK VALVES of every type 
—brass, iron, steel—in the 
complete Crane line. For se- 
BD vere services—steam, water, 
~ oil, or gas— up to 200 lb. at 450° F. and 400 lb, 
cold, use No. 35 Brass Regrinding Swing Check 
shown here. Easily reground in the line. Listed 
in your Crane Catalog, page 57. 
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VALVES ¢ FITTINGS 
PIPE « PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 


OR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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Tighten Your Quality Controls 
with NICHOLSON 


‘Positive-Action’ STEA 


Featuring 2 to 6 times average 
drainage capacity, as well as freedom 
from sir binding, freeze-ups and 
water-logging, Nicholson steam traps 
afford a positive fast action that in- 
creasingly recommends them for re- 
moving process variables, 











Nicholson thermostatic steam traps are furnished in 
5 types for any processing, power or heat application. 
Sizes 4" to 2"; pressures to 225 Ibs. Details and 
piping plans in Catalog 444, or see Food Industries 
Catalog. 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


193 OREGON ST., WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Valves e@ Traps e Steam Specialities 





M TRAPS 





One of America’s 
largest makers of 
welded floats for proc- 
essing purposes. All 
sizes and shapes. Send 
for Bulletin 746. 
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Frick-Freezer Held at -40°F. 


Zero Storage and Refrig. Machines 













How to Quick-Freeze 


6000 Chickens a Day— 


Birds Eye-Snider Division, General Foods Cor- 
poration, do it at their new $800,000 plant in 
Pocomoke City, Md., by keeping 45,000 birds 
on hand, using conveyor processing lines total- 
ing 1500 ft., precooling the chickens to 35°F., 
\ quick-freezing at temperatures down to minus 
i) 40°, and storing at zero. * Frick refrigeration 
carries the entire cooling load. Installation by 
= Mollenberg-Betz Machine Co., Frick Sales- 
Representatives at Buffalo. + Let us quote on 
I. } that Frick-Freezer YOUR community needs. 






OEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 


Frick 


fF WAYNESBORO 























Three cu. ft. portable mixer. 


a compressed air valve assembly for 
2-min. anti-freezing of the entire 
water-steam system. Cleaning solu- 
tion is aspirated through the gun 
from a separate tank, by-passing the 
steam coils. The unit is available as 
a stationary model; mounted on shop- 
wheel chassis; or mounted on a trail- 
er for use away from the plant. A % 
hp. a.c. motor is mounted on the unit. 


Portable Mixer 


THE FOOTE KINETIC MIXER, a port- 
able 3 cu. ft. machine, designed to 
handle asphaltic mixes, sand, feeds, 
foods, ceramics, chemicals, floor 
emulsions, insulating materials, roof- 
ing materials, paints and concrete 
has been announced by The Foote Co. 
Inc., Dept. I, Nunda, N. Y. Capacity 
is as high as two batches per min., 
depending upon conditions and the 
materials being mixed. The _ oper- 
ating cycle at this speed is 5 sec. for 
charging from a wheelbarrow, 20 sec. 
for mixing, and 5 sec. for discharging 
by a hand-controlled chute at the top 
of the machine. The mixing action 
is accomplished by a revolving drum 
and three stationary blades. Liquid 
is introduced by a pump that is con- 
trolled by an automatic timer which 
closes the hand-operated control valve 


-when the desired gallonage has been 


introduced. 

The mixer is powered by a 12 hp. 
gasoline engine, or can be equipped 
with an electric motor. Approximate 
weight is 1500 lb. It is mounted on 
pneumatic tires. An adjustable truck 
hitch is provided for transporting. 


Vacuum Gage 


AN economical signal for high vac- 
uum production lines. is announced by 
Distillation Products, Inc., Dept. I, 
755 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, 
N. Y. Known as the “Skanascope,” 
the gage indicates through color on 
a fluorescent screen, instead of by 
means of needle and scale, the total 
number of molecules per unit volume 
in the vacuum system, including all 
residual gases and vapors, regardless 
of their condensability. 

It is designed to operate continu- 
ously, and as a result it is possible 
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Artist — Boardman Robinson, native of Colorado 


COLORADO- annual purchases: $720 million— mostly packaged. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Save Waste Paper 











... calls for protection against 
loss by leakage, or contamina- 
tion by outside contacts. 


INLAND 
STEEL 
CONTAINERS 


... have the strength and tightness 
for safely packaging the thinnest 
liquids or penetrating 

products. Losses 

and product 

contamination 


are eliminated. 











Steel drums and pails ca- 
pacities 3 gal. to 55 gal. 


INLAND STEEL CONTAINER CO. 
Container Specialists 


Plants at: Chicago © Jersey City eo New Orleans 
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“Stop” and “Go” gage for high vacuum, 


vacuum system by a glance at the 
color screen at any time. It monitors 
the total presSure of permanent and 
condensable gases and compensates 
for the effect of temperature changes 
on the pressure. It connects directly 
to the vacuum system, and needs no 
calibration or zero setting. It may be 
permanently plugged into a standard 
electrical receptacle, since no current 
will flow until the system is under 
vacuum. The instrument is 8 in. high, 
4% in. wide, 12 in. long and weighs 
7% Ib. 


Staling Retarder 24 


MERJ 45 is the name of a new crumb- 
softener and staling-retarder, which 
will make yeast-raised bread, rolls 
and sweet goods soft, and keep them 
soft longer. It is added to the mixer 
at the same time shortening and milk 
are added. Its action takes place dur- 
ing the normal baking process and no 
special precautions are necessary in 
its use. MERJ 45 is produced by the 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co. Inc., Dept. I, 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Non-Toxic Roach Killer 25 


FAIRFIELD LABORATORIES, INC., Dept. 
I, Plainfield, N. J., has introduced an 
exterminating powder that is harm- 
less to humans and other warm- 
blooded animals. It possesses amazing 
toxic affinity for cold - blooded in- 
sects, including roaches, silver fish, 
ants, waterbugs and centipedes. Any 
contact with the powder quickly in- 
duces paralysis, resulting in death to 
the insect. No special equipment or 
personnel training in extermination 
is necessary. Anyone using an inex- 
pensive dust gun can blow it into 
cracks, walls, cabinets and ®ther sus- 
pected roach refuges to flush the in- 
sects into the open where they die. 
The powder is stable and has long 
lasting residual properties. 


Printing Presses 26 


A NEW line of multi-color rotogravure 
and rotary letter presses for the pack- 
age, label and wrapper printing 
trades is announced by the Sperry 
Corporation, Dept. I, Long Island 
City, N. Y. Designed to the specifica- 
tions laid down by leading printers the 
new line is expected to fill the need 
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If you are familiar with dairy farming you know 
the significance of the expression “boarder cow” — 
the “critter” that feeds prodigiously but yields only 
a bare minimum of milk. 

Some steam boilers are like boarder cows — eating 
enormous amounts of fuel for minimum yields of 
steam. 

Check your operating budget to realize the money- 
loss involved in faulty steam generating, It’s a 
needless loss, too, for steam generating costs can 
be substantially cut — service vastly improved. 

A custom-planned, application-engineered Cleaver- 
Brooks Steam Generator installation has made 
lower fuel and steam costs a reality in scores of 
plants. Here are some of the reasons: 
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@ A steam plant tailored for your job. Cleaver-Brooks analyzes your 
load conditions, space and equipment arrangements, future growth 
needs, puts unit into initial operation, instructs as to operation, 
care, maintenance. 





327 E. KEEFE AVENUE 


Designed for utmost convenience of operator—all controls may be 
operated from front of boiler. A factory engineer puts unit into 
initial operation, and trains your employees in operation, care, 
maintenance. 

One source and one responsibility for the complete generator— 
Cleaver-Brooks factory-finished and tested—a fully “‘packaged” unit 
meeting all code requirements. 

Fast installation. No special foundation needed. Within 24 hours 
after arrival, your Cleaver-Brooks Steam Generator can be -in 
operation. 

No smoke-stack required; simple roof-high vent exhausts com- 
bustion gases. 

Saves space, uses less plant area, fits into low head-room locations. 


Oil-firing eliminates smoke, ashes, clinkers, messy boiler-room con- 
ditions. 

Low operating costs; unsurpassed guarantee:—80% thermal effi- 
ciency from full load down to 30% of its rating; 13% CO:2 gases; 
stack temperature not to exceed 125° F. above standard steam 
temperature. ’ 

Quick steaming—for any emergency or fluctuating loads—through 
high heat transfer with Cleaver-Brooks 4-pass down-draft construc- 
tion and integral oil-burner. 

Full-size range is available—22 models in sizes from 15 to 500 h.p., 
at steam pressures from 15 to 200 lbs. p.s.i. Write for bulletin and 
complete information. 


CLEAVER-BROOKS COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 








WRITE on your 
business letterhead 
for the Free Steam 
Cost-Calculator — a 
ready-reference slide 
rule showing the 
comparative steam 
costs when using 
oil or coal as fuel. 
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ZMEN load 9 TONS per hour™ 
diss 


43,200,000 Pounds or 2 Heavy Cruisers 


a 


By ONE YEAR THIS EQUALS 


THE PROBLEM 
Baker Cartage Company of Detroit hauls cartons of pistons for the Ford Motor 


Company. Cartons weigh approximately 50 pounds each and are stored in 
a large warehouse that does not have a loading dock. Cartons must be moved 
as much as 200 feet and then lifted into a truck. 


SOLVED BY RAPIDS-STANDARD 

Rapids-Standard engineers suggested Rapid-Wheel Gravity Conveyors with 
Q-Stands for carrying the cartons through the warehouse and a Rapid Power 
Booster for lifting them into the truck. The installation has been an outstand- 
ing success. Two men, one feeding the conveyor and one stacking inside the 
truck, handle an 800 carton load weighing 21 tons in 2% hours. The complete 
operation can be handled by the driver and his helper. 

The same set-up is used for unloading trucks. The direction of the Power 
Booster and the slope of the gravity conveyor are simply reversed. 

The installation can also be operated with just one man. The conveyor 
is set up in the usual way and the man feeds the gravity conveyor until it is 
loaded with cartons for its full length. Then he climbs into the trucks, turns 
on the Rapid Power Booster and cartons are fed to him until the line is empty. 


Rapids-Standard Portable Conveyors have a time and money 
saving place in the handling of cartons, bags, cases, bales, 
cans or packages. Write today for full information on how 
they will save for you. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Mar 


STEEL FORGED CASTERS - TRUCKS 


he De 5 ae ae Lo.,/ne. 


Sales Division—361 Peoples National Bank Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 








CONVEYORS - POWER BOOSTERS 
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for rugged, high productivity presses 
to make multi-colored printing eco. 
nomically practical for many addition- 
al products. Special design attention 
has been given to the printing of foil, 
cellophane and other modern packag- 
ing materials. Of special interest to 
the box maker is the new rotary cut- 
ting and creasing unit which can be 
used in conjunction with the printer, 
This makes possible multi-color print- 
ing, cutting and creasing, and strip- 
ping at high speeds in a single 
straight-line operation. 


Magnetic Screen Trap 27 


For removing both magnetic and non- 
magnetic material from oils, gasoline, 
air and gas, the Cooney Valve and 
Screen Co., Dept. I, Erie, Pa., is pro- 
ducing a screen trap incorporating 
a special mesh screen and a powerful 
permanent magnet built into a single, 
compact unit. The body of the trap 
is made of brass, bronze or alumi- 
num. The screen is without braces, 
stanchions or supports which offers 
a clear, unobstructed filtering area. 
It is a unit separable from the screw 
cap to facilitate cleaning, renewal or 
change of wire mesh. The combina- 
tion when placed in a liquid, vapor, 
gas or air line, stops all abrasive 
material. Flow of material is maxi- 
mum, with a minimum of pressure 
drop. 


Mechanical Filter 28 


A NEW “Pur-O-Cel” water filter for 
small water treatment plants, that 
makes filtering a simple, mechanical 
operation and requires no skilled op- 
erators is announced by Proportion- 
eers, Inc., Dept. I, 30 Codding St., 
Providence 1, R. I. This filter utilizes 
thin mats of diatomaceous earth 
rather than a sand bed. It produces 
clear water and removes all amoebic 
dysentery cysts and many bacteria. 
Other models will soon be available to 
filter oils, juices, wines, chemical 
serums, cleaning fluids and_ liquid 
soaps. It is much smaller than a sand 
filter of the same capacity. Back- 
washing is easily accomplished with- 
out disassembling the unit and with 
a comparatively small volume of 
water. 


Automatic Dehumidifier 29 


CARGOCAIRE, is the name of an auto: 
matic humidifier that is being used to 
prevent sweat damage to ship cargoes. 
The unit provides ventilation with 
outside air alone, when its dewpoint is 
low enough and, when weather condi- 
tions demand, it supplies dehumidified 
air to mix with outside air. Duplicate 
and inter-connected absorber beds are 
installed in the unit. When one bed 
has become saturated with moisture, 
the other automatically starts to sup- 
ply dehumidified air. The saturated 
bed is then reactivated with heat. 
Cargocaire is produced by Cargocaire 
Engineering Corp., Dept. I, 15 Park 
Row, New York 7, N. Y. 
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CATALOGS, BULLETINS 





This digest of manufacturers’ new publications is offered by 
FOOD INDUSTRIES Reader Service as a convenience for 
executives. The editors feature catalogs, data sheets and 


technical pamphlets likely to interest purchasing agents, 


superintendents, packaging men and food technologists. 


Food Plant Equipment 


Quick Freezing Equipment ........ 51 


Frick Co.—Bulletin No. 147-B, “Ice 
and Frost.” An 8-page illustrated book- 
let describing the quick freezing of 
food products with very cold air pro- 
duced by the Frick 2-stage Booster 
Refrigeration System. Describes, with 
many photographs and drawings, Unit 
Blizzard Freezers, Open Tunnel, Track 
Tunnel, Conveyor Tunnel and Special 
Freezers. 


Jacketed Kettles .................. 52 


Lee Metal Products Co.— Bulletin 
LM-3 on Lee Corrosion-Resistant Super 
Jacketed Kettles with New York Type 
Tilting Agitators. Contains illustrations 
and descriptions of kettles made in 
stainless steel, pure nickel and monel 
metal to handle light and medium 
products where utmost sanitation and 
low count bacteria are required. 


MMII 655s cca averer eater os atelier eee Be 


National Equipment Co. — Working 
model demonstrator of the new Na- 
tional Enrober with extra sanitary fea- 
tures. Enables anyone to personally 
inspect all parts of this equipment 
without moving away from his desk. 
Schematic arrangement of enrober for 
typical plant setup is also shown. 


BE NANI ooo iediciaieré waled-e ce Sova 54 


Link-Belt Co.—Folder 1632-10-37 de- 
scribing the Link-Belt non-clogging 
spray nozzle for spraying, washing and 
cleaning all kinds of materials. Con- 
tains illustrations of various uses, lists 
applications and gives capacities. 


Crate: MIAGRING: niko cciccccccaes weeues 55 


Saranac Machine Co.—Bulletin 167-U 
on Universal Jr. Crate Machine, for 
making a wide variety of crate styles 
and sizes. Contains illustrations and 
descriptions. 


Automatic Speed Control ........ . 56 


Hydraulic Automatic Control is the 
title of a bulletin recently released by 
Reeves Pulley Co. Contains photo- 
graphs of typical installations, line 
drawings and descriptions of the oper- 
ating principle of the Reeves Hy- 
draulic Automatic tension and speed 
control. 


Cast Iron Radiation ................ 57 


D. J. Murray Mfg. Co.—Bulletin CIR- 
345, Grid Fin Type Cast Iron Radiation. 
Contains illustrations nnd tables of 
dimensions and ratings for both radia- 
tors and convectors. 


Industrial Locker and Washrooms. .58 


“LS.R.F. Locker and Washroom” is 
the title of a 12-page brochure recently 
issued by the Industrial Sanitation Re- 
search Foundation. It describes locker 
and washrooms for industry, incorpo- 
rating the latest developments in color 
dynamics, temperature control and air 
conditioning. It outlines numerous de- 
Signs and features which should be in- 
cluded in remodeling and expansion 
programs. Profusely illustrated. Sani- 


tation News Letter, Vol. II, No. 2, “Cor- 
rective Sanitation,” and Vol. II, No. 3, 
“Preventive Sanitation.” Both are well 
illustrated loose leaf pages for filing. 


Air Conditioning .............-+008 . 59 

W. B. Connor Engineering Co.—Bul- 
letin 106-A. 18-page booklet featuring 
the Type G Dorex activated carbon air 
recovery panels for air conditioning 
systems and units to purify air, im- 
prove ventilation, and to save cooling 


(DOREX) 


ACTIVATED CARBON 


NT aNs@e)2 0a) 


FOR 
Air Conditioning 
Systems and Units | 
To : 
Purify Air 
Improve Ventilation} \— 
Save Cooling 
and Heating 








i t { A ‘ 


and heating. This equipment is de- 
scribed in detail as to purpose, func- 
tion, application, operation and service. 
Construction and dimension details are 
illustrated and performance data for 
the various types of equipment and 
sizes are tabulated. Several applica- 
tions are described. 


GERD TR i ooo oh oe tA RRs 60 


York-Shipley, Inc.—6-page bulletin 
describing Steam-Pak generators and 
industrial burners. Contains illustra- 
tions and specifications. 


Chocolate Decorator ....... pec eaee 61 


Chocolate Spraying Company—4-page 
bulletin on Latini chocolate decorator 
for roughing and decorating machine 
coated chocolates. Contains illustra- 
tions and descriptive matter. 
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Snyder Sales Corp.—Loose-leaf book- 
let illustrating and describing the All- 
Flex ball bearing swivel type coupling 
available from this company. Construc- 
tion details are shown and specifica- 
tions are included. 


GeawabGst Weekes i... .. . ccccdscdcnsees 63 

The Lima Electric Motor Co.—6-page 
bulletin covering the Lima gearshift 
drive line. This bulletin reviews the 
application of these drives to all types 
of production equipment requiring se- 
lective speeds and illustrates the inter- 
ior of the drive by means of a sectional 
view which shows many important 
features incorporated in the unit. It 
also illustrates the standard Lima elec- 
tric motor line as well as the new Lima 
pedestal grinders, polishers and buffing 
lathes. 


Evaporative Coolers ...........+++::; 64 

Buffalo Forge Co.—Bulletin 3230-C on 
evaporative coolers developed to meet 
the need for an efficient water cooler 
in the Diesel and natural gas engine 
field. 


Small Regulating Valwe ........... 65 


A. W. Cash Valve Corp.—Bulletin No. 
199 describing Cash-Acme small vol- 
ume pressure reducing and regulating 
valves for use on drinking fountains, 
water coolers, humidifiers, gas refrig- 
erators and spray paint outfits. 


Vegetable Oil Refining .............. 66 


The M. W. Kellogg Co.—10-page bro- 
chure entitled ‘Prescription for Gly- 
cerides” which illustrates and describes 
the Solexol process for refining of 
vegetable, animal and marine oils. In- 
formation is given on its use in proc- 
essing and refining of tallow, soybean 
oil, sardine body oil, linseed and shark 
liver oils, and fatty acids, together 
with information on possible uses of 
the fractionated products. It includes 
an analysis of the economic advantages 
claimed for this new refining method. 


Do ee ee ere ee er ere Tee 1 
Mixers, Inc.—‘‘Better Mixing Makes 
Products Better,” a folder describing 
the Kutmixer for food products. Con- 
tains illustrations and descriptions of 
the twin screw mixer that rubs, kneads 
and agitates without splashing, the 
Triplex jacketed, temperature-control 
mixers and vacuum operated mixers. 


Hydro Conveyors .........-+. seaacecas'd 68 

Sinclair-Scott Co.—Folder on the new 
Hydro-Conveyor system that carries 
peas, beans, corn, diced vegetables, 
beets, olives, cherries, strawberries and 
other canning industry products 100 ft. 
straight up or for any horizontal dis- 
tance, 


Can Labeling .......--+seeeeeeeeeee 69 

A new edition of “Successful Can 
Labeling,” fully revised to include post- 
war technics and materials, has been 
issued by National Adhesives. The 
handbook covers operating practices 


HOW TO GET THIS LITERATURE 


Food Industries Reader Service now supplies tear-out cou- 
pon cards for your convenience in requesting copies of 
these new publications from manufacturers. Use one or 
more of the cards on the colored sheet bound opposite this 
page. Fill out, tear out, mail out and the Reader Service 
staff will see that your requests reach the manufacturers. 
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eS 
LAST LONGER!” 


ONE big reason—FORD BRAKES 


The wide, heavy, cast drum surfaces of Ford Brakes are non- 
warping and score-resistant. They are interlocked and fused with 
steel drum discs during casting, providing great strength and reduc- 
ing weight. The two shoes are independently anchored, each shoe 
being actuated by its own hydraulic piston. Adjustment is extremely 
simple and entirely external. Brakes are exceptionally stable in 
adjustment. Entry of water and dust is minimized by closely fitted 
tongue-and-groove design, where edges of drums meet backing 
plates. Ford brake design promotes long lining life, consistent per- 
formance, extra-safe stopping ability and easy pedal pressure. 





For maximum load protection 
and easy maneuverability, the 
158" Ford heavy duty chassis: 
with standard Ford cab and a 
good closed van body is a na- 
tional favorite. The Van shown 
is by Maday Body Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


= ONLY FORD GIVES YOU ALL THESE 
LONG-LIFE FEATURES: Your pick of 
em power—the great V-8 or the brilliant Ford 
Six—extra-strength frames, with siderails 
doubled in heavy duty models—new Flightlight, 
4-ring, oil-saving pistons—full-floating and 34- 
floating axles, with axle shafts free of weight- 


FORD TRUCKS 


MORE 
178 

















load . . . more than fifty such endurance-engi- 
neering features in all. It’s because of this 
long-life construction that of all trucks 14 
years old or older on the road today, there are more 
Ford Trucks than all other makes combined! 
More than 100 body-chassis combinations to 
choose from. Ask your Ford Dealer to show you! 


IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 
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for both spot and overlap labeling, by 
hand and by machine. It suggests the 
pest methods for handling various 
types of label stock, and covers the 
choice of adhesives and care of ma- 
chines. A detailed check-list section 
gives causes and correctives for com- 
mon labeling difficulties such as stain- 
ing, rusting, slipping, or crooked label- 
ing, poor adhesion, wrinkling, failure 
to pick up labels, and tearing. A spe- 
cial section, “How to Determine Can 
Temperatures,” will prove of particu- 
lar value in selection of an adhesive 
for fast, efficient labeling. 








































© Unsurpassed refrigeration valves, 
specifically designed for the control of 


Heat Exchangers ................- 70 Freon, Sulphur- dicai de, Methyl- chlo- 


The Sims Co.—14-page bulletin, HR-2, 




















“Heat Recovery from Internal Combus- ride—suction lines or hi-pressure 
tion Engines.” Contains photographs liquid lines. Also air, water, gas, light 
of many installations, sectional views, il 
dimensions and performance tables of oil, etc. 
the several types of Sims heat ex- ‘ ‘ 
changers. Also sectional views, line © These direct operated, single seated 
drawings, and dimensions of Sims ex- needle valves are held open electrically, 
—- wornes SRG S-Way swing thus eliminating unnecessary compres- 
re. sor burdens. Positive shut-off for frac- 
Materials Handling tional tonnage installations. 
ci, tale gage agp i eee a cecwee Tl © Features: Die-forged bodies » Hard- 
Boswort ngineering o. — An- . rosion-proof 
nouncement on loading and conveying ened steel a oe - P i 
equipment designed and built by Bos- internal parts ° Gas etiess construction 
worth. Illustrates and describes the Integral mounting features * Moisture- 
Conveyall loader in three models pow- : ¢ High pressures 
| ered with either electric motor or gas- proof pap eres A P 
'  oline engine. Single or dual voltage coils. 
| 
i | ee ee. avin ww tary 72 
e Lewis-Shepard Products Corp. — 8- oO | T {eo} LS 


page illustrated booklet describing the fey a | & RAL eel 


Power Jack Lift, a new electric lift 801-ALLEN AVENUE GLENDALE ft, CAUTF. 

truck made by this company. Important Manufacturors of Automatic (ressucre, Tomporaiure & Blow Controls 

features are illustrated and described, ML ABEIPHIA @ ATLANTA (© BOSION © CHIGAGOEIEEEEE 

and dimensions as well as capacities peided Pecenaptntinyeneitis Rae ge aie BN 

are given for the various models. Spe- Mmetels ile © DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
| cifications for the different models are ‘ 

liste’. Several wplications are shown. 








KANSAS 


HOUSTON @ a 
































POMPE ...0ccse W6i i eADae, Srekdre o-ole a dbo ae 73 


Byron Jackson Co.—Bulletin 46-5000, wW C v7 
12-page bulletin describing the out- AIRO OOL 

types designed for general deep well 
application photographs. Line drawings 


s.ianding characteristics, performance 

(PATENTED) 
applications, for low capacity and high 
of possible positions and specifications. 








and applications of the firm’s line of 
submersible motor-pump units that can 

be entirely submerged in water at any 

depth. Schematic drawings show prin- 

—— of operation. Includes data on 

sizes and capacities of three basic 3 t bl ig ition over 
head operation and for high capacity 5 
and low head operation. a long, trouble-free life 
Portable Conveyor ............... . 74 
May-Fran Engineering, Inc.—8-page 
bulletin on May-Fran Little Hustler 
portable, adjustable conveyors. Many 














Control Equipment 























a Distribution Products ......... 75 peg < nla Renewable type recessed 

_Barber-Colman Co.—12-page pocket _? ; es } i 

size booklet on automatic controls, air ne perry Am eee gas tips direct the soperes 
distribution products, small motors, from extreme heat igniter flames against the 
containing many illustrations of con- and prolongs noz- main volume of the mixture 
trols, grilles and registers for residen- zle life. ° bl i iti ° 
tial and commercial heating, ventilat- to insure stable ignl 10n ; 
ing and air conditioning. prevent over-heating and 

burning of castings; and 
ae Le For detailed Informa- 
-engl evel Indicators ................ eetn Oe tion pee these long- a 1 1 ow greater turndown 
thi _#uller Co, — Bulletin 1-3, entitled life nozzles, write for ° b back 
this Fuller Material Level Indicator for — Bul- without burnback. 

bs 14 Storage Bins and Silos,” contains six ; 
pages which illustrate and describe 

more this piece of equipment. 

ined! Recording Rotameter .............. 77 

A new type of r ae 
ns to wtithene Pcs eee pinaenl art Main Offices & Factory: 1272 EAST SEDGLEY AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
: you! mission by electronic high frequency Texas Office: 2nd National Bank Bldg., Houston 





circuits is described in SK Bulletin 18- 
R2 by Schutte & Koerting Co. With 
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ITH THIS NEW RESEARCH PLANT 


SWENSON can helo you obtain the 


advantages of Spray QDuping 


Now it is possible to conduct spray 
dryer tests of any pumpable, dryable food material 
on a production scale under normal operating con- 
ditions. New research facilities recently completed 
at Harvey, Ill., enable Swenson engineers to evaluate 
the use of spray drying for various foodstuffs, and 
bring its many advantages to new applications in 
the industry. 

Any fluid or macerated material may be spray 
dried by the Swenson Gray-Jensen Process which 
operates at low (wet bulb) temperatures, retaining 
natural flavor and aroma as well as maximum vita- 


— see oe oe ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee Gees Gee Ge Ge GD 

























min and nutrient values. The powder consists of Complete description of these new re- 


highly soluble particles of uniform size which re- search facilities contained in Bulletin 
ne on request. 


quire no further processing for packaging, shipment 
or reconstitution. The Swenson Gray-Jensen Process 
operates as a closed system, assuring complete sani- 
tation and full recovery of solids. 

Can spray drying improve your product? Swenson 
engineers will gladly consult with you and give any 
possible assistance in your drying problems. 






















Main hot air duct and venturi; and 
(right) liquid collector and two 
powder collectors. 





Top of drying chamber showing 
the exhaust duct leading to liquid 
collector in background. 


SWENSON EVAPORATOR CO. 
ON OF WHITING CORPORATION | 


Export Department 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


e 
a - 
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applied to surfaces despite mois- 
ture, heat, fumes and many other 
extreme conditions. Its water-proof 
film retards deterioration, increases 
efficiency, turns azpressing, dingy 
interiors into gleaming, porcelain- 
smooth beauty. Resistant to fun- 
gus, 2% caustic solution, steam 
and lactic acid. One coat covers. 
Comes in white and colors. Used 
in over 4000 plants. Write for our 
trial offer. 


Al ’ 
“ ween 

as? 
. 


fy x . 
Proved Fungus Resistant Proved Lactic Acid 
by FUNGUS TEST Resistant by ACIO TEST 


i} rt 


yt! 








—Ve 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Cc Ai ry) fact 





er: 


Standard Paint & Varnish Co., 
Windser, Canede 





Damp-Tex super-enamel can be. 





this recording rotameter and the Fox- 
boro electronic recorder, great speed 
can be obtained. It is available for re- 
cording the rotor positions of many 
standard SK Rotameter designs, includ- 
ing the SK Universal Rotameter, the 
SK Armored Rotameter and others. 


Plant Supplies 


Washable Uniforms 

E. R. Moore Co.—Folder “Smart 
Washable Uniforms for Women.” Con- 
tains samples of materials in four 
colors. Also illustrates two styles of 
uniforms available in the Sanforized 
Aerocloth. 


Rodent Control 

LFC Corp.—Letter-file size 
“Positive, Safe Rodent Control.’ De- 
scribes, with illustrations, the opera- 
tion of LFC Guard, the electronic rat 
trap. 


—l1l-page bulletin by Food Machinery 
Corp. describing advantages of Flavor- 
seal protection for citrus fruits and 
vegetables. 


Industrial Aprons 

Hydro-Tex Corp.—4-page leaflet il- 
lustrating and describing the plastic 
industrial aprons equipped with per- 
manently fused all-plastic eyelets made 
by this company. 


Detergents 

Oronite Chemical Co.—4-page folder 
giving the properties and applications 
of Oronite synthetic detergent, a com- 
pounding material for industrial wash- 
ing and cleaning operations. 


Alkalinity Indicator 

TruTest Laboratories, Inc.—Bulletin 
describing a new indicator for faster 
determination of alkalinity of raw 
water, process water or boiler water. 


Miscellaneous 


Industrial Flooring 

Walter Maguire Co.—Bulletin No. 603 
features Emeri-Crete Flooring for use 
in various industrial plants. 


Wire Rope Clamps 

National Production Co. — 40-page 
booklet featuring the Safe Line wire 
rope clamps made by this company. 
Contains detailed sketches and cut- 
away views of this clamp with descrip- 
tion of how it works. Many applica- 
tion photographs are given. Includes 
tabulated test results as well as tables 
of sizes, dimensions, weights and list 
prices. 


Laboratory Equipment 

Burrell Technical Supply Co.—Bulle- 
tin No. 205 on the Turner-Burreli Ab- 
sorption Fractionator, specifically de- 
signed for light hydro-carbon analysis. 
Contains a discussion of absorption 
fractionation, a description of the ap- 
paratus, its utilization and operation. 


Color Dynamics 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.—32-page 
booklet featuring the use of color in 
manufacturing and processing plants. 
The booklet demonstrates that by fol- 
lowing the principles of color dy- 
namics, efficiency of operation and 
quality of production can be improved. 
It shows how selecting the proper 
color schemes for industrial plants can 
bring about greater worker efficiency. 
Many applications of color dynamics 
applied to machines, walls, ceilings and 
floors are illustrated. Specifications for 
colored surface coatings to be used in 
different applications are given. 
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Want a 
PHONE CALL 
AT 3:00 A.M. ? 


When your night watchman 
calls at 3:00 a.m. to tell you 
that roof leaks are ruining 
stored supplies, repairs 
"tomorrow. aren't soon 
enough. 


Immediate protection is as 
near as your drum of 
STONHARD PLASTIC 
ROOF RESURFACER ... 
Instantly effective on any 
type roof, no heating or 
mixing required. 


Return the coupon for a free 
copy of the STONHARD roof 
maintenance guide .. . there's 
no obligation. 


STONHARD COMPANY 


Building Maintenance Materials 


Serving Industry Since 1922 


887 Terminal Commerce Building 
Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


STONHARD COMPANY 
887 Term. Com. Bidg., 
Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Please send us a free roof maintenance 
guide and more information, 
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PROBLEM: a 
In still | a 
4 w 
He rows down a stream whi a man rows at the rate of 2 miles an h 
Mea ARI ws flows at 1 m.p.h. and reaches his destinati our. 
ng will it take him to row back against th ——— 
st the current? 


(Answer below) 












with the current 


This cur- 





tt is easier to go 


ng current in the p 
and surer profits. 
ge that you study 


rocessed food field. 


Enrichment of foods has become a stro 
rent leads to greater consumer acceptance 


e not already done so, We strongly ur 
roduct with ‘Roche’ vitamins. 


the possibility 


To those who hav 
of improving your P 
e—the company with 


the widest technical experience in the enrichment 


Consult Roch 
of food products. 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE. INC., NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 


aker on your package 











“ENRICHED” a potent, one-word sales m 


> 30 minutes. (Why take 30 minutes when you can d 
an do 
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to your product.) 
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FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


NEW DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS 








PACKAGING 





Packaging Dried Fruit 
CONTINUOUS processing and pack- 
aging of dried fruit in liquid, with 
resulting improvement of product 
and reduction of cost, is accom- 
plished by a method revealed in a 
recent patent. The successive steps 
are washing, pre-cooking, sorting, 
pressure cooking, hot filling, and 
closing. Pre-cooking is done at 212 
deg. F. for from 3% to 14 min. 
Pressure cooking is done in dry 
saturated steam between 220 and 
260 deg. F. for one to four min. 
These steps condition the fruit for 
rapid absorption of liquid when 
packaged with hot filling sirup. The 
temperature of the latter is main- 
tained above sterilizing tempera- 
ture, so that sterilizing of the 
package is performed by the hot 
fruit and liquid themselves. The 
container may be either tin or glass. 
If carton pack is desired, a heat- 
sealing container of synthetic ther- 
moplastic material in sheet form is 
used. 

Digest from U. S. Patent 2,411,896, is- 
sued December 3, 1946, on an application 
dated March 18, 1942, to Burnell E. Rich- 


mond and Paul C. Wilbur, and assigned 
to Richmond-Chase Co., San Jose, Calif. 


CANNING 


Canning Fish 

ACCORDING to a recent patent it is 
possible to preserve and can such 
fish as halibut, sole and cod, which 
usually become mushy, discolored 
and rancid when canned by methods 
successfully used for other fish. It 
has been found that when the liquid 
content is removed prior to sealing 
the can, the halibut will remain 
palatable for an indefinite period 
of storage. 

After the fresh fish is cleaned, 
skinned and boned, and the dark 
fatty substance sometimes found 
between the skin and meat is dis- 
carded, the meat is filled into cans. 
These are passed, with the top ends 
open, through a dipping machine 
containing water at the boiling 
point. This loosens the cell struc- 
ture and facilitates subsequent ex- 
traction of the undesirable liquid 
content. Following the hot water 
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treatment the cans are immersed 
in water at about 50 deg. F. They 
then pass through a machine in 
which plungers compress the meat 
and allow the liquid to drain off or 
be drawn off by vacuum. The meat 
is then seasoned and the can filled 
with a vegetable oil, after which it 
is vacuum sealed. In addition to 
halibut, sole, cod, sand dabs, and 
other “bottom” fish, the process 
may be modified to be applicable to 
tuna, dogfish, crab meat and aba- 
lone. 

Digest from U. S. Patent 2,411,188, is- 
sued November 19, 1946, on an application 


dated February 17, 1942, to Edward M. 
Borg, Seattle, Wash. 


FATS and OILS 


Keeping Quality 
Of Edible Oils 


AFTER a long investigation on the 
effect of storage conditions and an- 
tioxidants on the keeping quality 
of packaged edible oils, the conclu- 
sion was reached that the most im- 
portant factors are original good 
quality and protection against light. 
It was found that fresh corn and 
cottonseed oil have a satisfactory 
storage life if packed under condi- 
tions that prevent inclusion of air. 
and protection from light either 
by total exclusion or by use of 
amber glass bottles. 

Many antioxidants were tested 
for periods as long as one year, but 
none proved as effective in prevent- 
ing rancidity as total exclusion of 
light or partial exclusion by amber 
glass. Likewise, neither deaeration 
nor deodorization prevented dete- 
rioration of the oils when aged in 
the presence of light in sealed con- 
tainers. At temperatures of 0 to 
40 deg. F., fresh oils unexposed to 
light were of good quality at the 
end of a year. At 70 to 79 deg. F. 
deterioration was slight after 12 
months’ storage, but at 100 deg. F. 
the shelf life was less than three 
months. Complete discussion of 
results is given in the original ar- 
ticle. 





Digest from “Effect of Storage Condi- 
tions and Antioxidants on the Keeping 
Quality of Packaged Oils,” by J. E. W. 
McConnell and W. B. Esselen, Jr., The 
Journal of the American Oil Chemists’ 
woot, vol. 24, No. 1, 6-13, January, 
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VITAMINS 


Freeze-Drying Plasma 


IMPROVEMENT in dehydrating a 
liquid or semi-solid product at low 
temperature under vacuum, partic- 
ularly biological products such as 
serum and plasma, is the aim of a 
recently patented process. Com- 
pared with the present process, 
older methods are slow, awkward 
and inefficient, because their prod- 
uct is frozen in large masses that 
yield bulky chunks of dried mate- 
rial; also older methods cannot be 
carried out in a continuous manner. 
By contrast, frozen plasma will take 
up heat and lose water rapidly if it 
is in the form of small frozen par- 
ticles, and if a mass of these par- 
ticles is tumbled over a warm sur- 
face while exposed to vacuum. 
The device used for producing 
small frozen particles is an injector. 
By this means a liquid or semi-solid 
substance may be exposed to a 
highly evacuated space in small vol- 
umes. The result is sudden and ex- 
plosive freezing that produces small 
particles. One form of apparatus 
embodying the injector principle is 
a rotating drum warmed by a spray 
of water. The material to be dry- 
frozen is injected into one end of 
the drum, and vapor is exhausted 
from the opposite end by an exhaust 
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DETECTO 
SCALES 


Detecto Scale for 
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MAKERS OF FINE SCALES SINCE 1900 


1004 MAIN STREET + BROOKLYN 1, W. 
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DETECTO- SCALES - inc. 
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MARKS CASES 
ta Motion 


AUTOMATICALLY! 





NEW IMPROVED 


ROLACODER 
IMPRINTS 
CARTONS OR DRUMS 
MOVING ON 
CONVEYOR LINE 





® Eliminate time and labor costs from case-marking operations! 
ROLACODER makes clean, precise imprint of code dates, lot 


numbers, content information on cases, crates, carton, 


kegs or 


drums . ... as they flow through packaging or sealing machine, 


or along conveyor. 


® Models available to imprint from one to five lines. Interchangeable 


type feature permits easy changing of imprint legends. 


e ROLACODER is friction-operated .. . 


requires no outside power 


source. Installed quickly, easily without altering present equipment. 


© Write today for complete details . . . and state your 


marking requirements. 


specific 


ADOLPH GOTTSCHO, INC. .*a8e.Nc. 


191 DUANE ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
ASK FOR NEW MARKING MACHINE CATALOG 
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pump, passing through a vapor 
trap between drum and pump. Vari- 
ous forms of injectors and drying 
apparatus may be used, embodying 
the principle of sudden freezing and 
drying small particles of material. 

Digest from U. S. Patent 2,411,152, is- 
sued November 10, 1946, on an application 


dated May 2, 1941, to Theodore R. Folsom, 
New York, N. Y. 


Enriching Cereal Grains 


THE endosperm of cereal grains can 
be enriched with natural water- 
soluble vitamins by steeping the 
whole grain in hot water under cer- 
tain conditions of time, tempera- 
ture and pressure. Enrichment can 
also be accomplished by steeping 
the grains in water which has been 
enriched with vitamins dissolved 
out of bran. The use of bran, how- 
ever, is objectionable on account of 
the difficulty of separating the bran 
from the water containing the vita- 
min extract, due to the presence of 
starch which swells and becomes 
gelatinized. This obstacle can be 
avoided by substituting for bran 
the scutellum, a layer of the grain 
husk that lies between the germ and 
the endosperm. The scutellum has 
a high degree of attraction for vita- 
mins of the B complex, but has a 
saturation point beyond which it 
will absorb no further vitamins. If 
this scutellum is separated from the 
bran and germ and ground to pow- 
der, its vitamin content is readily 
dissolved by water. Grain steeped in 
this solution will have its endo- 
sperm enriched. The scutellum may 
be ground dry or wet to a point 
where the particles are approxi- 
mately the size of the starch gran- 
ules of the endosperm. 

Digest from U. S. Patent 2,412,153, is- 
sued December 3, 1946, on an application 


dated August 30, 1943, to Erich G. Huzen- 
laub, Brentford, England. 


Vitamin Conient of 
Foods During Canning 


STUDIES have been made to deter- 
mine vitamin losses from nine vege- 
tables and one fruit at various steps 
in commercial canning procedures. 
Extensive tabular data can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Ascorbic acid retention was ex- 
cellent in tomatoes and tomato 
juice; good in cherries and carrots; 
fair in asparagus, corn and spinach; 
poor in snap beans, lima beans and 
peas. Carotene retention was ex- 
cellent in asparagus, cherries, 
spinach and tomatoes; good in car- 
rots, corn, peas and tomato juice; 
fair in snap beans. Thiamin re- 
tention was excellent in tomatoes; 
(Continued on page 188) 
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Products containing Products containing 
VITAMIN D NATURAL B-COMPLEX FACTORS 


Fleischmann’s 
Fleischmann’‘s Hy-Dee Pure Dry Primary Yeasts (Brewer's Strain) 


Irradiated Dry Yeast Fleischmann’s 


Bee-Flex Product 
Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast seesiliethels cain 


Type 700-H Fleischmann’s 
Brewer's Yeast Extract Types 3 and 41 


Standard Brands Viosterol Fisiedioneinits 
(Activated Ergosterol) Steenbock Process Yeast Extract and Liver 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


Strong Cobb Division 
+ Bulk Pharmaceutical Department ° 595 Madison Avenue «+ New York 22, N.Y. 
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ghee tte see 


RAPIDS-STANDARD CONVEYORS 









$250°2°2 PER WEEK 





Fast, efficient handling of the cases and j 
empty jars from the time they enter the plant, Bey 
throughout filling, storage and loading is ac- 
complished at Cinderella Foods, Inc., Dawson, 
Ga., through the use of a Rapids - Standard 
Conveyor System. 

In the words of Mr. C. M. Cruikshank, | 
Executive Vice-President: ‘The savings in | 
labor for us is tremendous. I estimate that ¥ 
your gravity track and boosters are saving 
us from $200 to $250 each week. We just 
couldn't do without them and if no more were j 
available, we wouldn't sell them for five times 
what they cost.” . 

The Rapid- Wheel Gravity Conveyor and 
The Stevedore, Jr. (Power Belt) Booster make a handling team in this plant 
that eliminates all strenuous lifting and hand moving. Cartons placed on 
the conveyor at the loading dock move on to their destination without re- 
handling. Stevedore, Jr. does the heavy lifting work and Rapid-Wheel Con- 
veyor carries the cases through the plant by cost-free gravity. Cases move 
in a minimum of space all the way and traffic problems are non-existent. 
Both Stevedore, Jr. and Rapid-Wheel Conveyors are easily portable and can 
be quickly set up in any part of the plant or warehouse. 




















Check into the advantages of this cost reducing equipment today. What it 
has done for hundreds of others it can also do for you. It COSTS NOTHING 
TO GET FULL PARTICULARS. WRITE TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURE. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Zh } STEEL FORGED CASTERS - eee - CONVEYORS - POWER BOOSTERS 


The Pinu. Standard Lo., Inc. 


Sales Division—361 Peoples National Bank Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 























Whe 
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good in tomato juice; tair in aspar- 
agus and carrots; poor in snap 
beans, lima beans, corn, peas and 
spinach. Riboflavin retention was 
excellent in asparagus, tomatoes 
and tomato juice; fair in lima 
beans, corn, peas and spinach; poor 
in snap beans. Niacin retention 
was excellent in asparagus, spinach, 
tomatoes and tomato juice; fair in 
carrots and corn; poor in lima beans 
and peas. 





Digest from “The Nutritive Value of 
Canned Foods,” by N. B. Guerrant, M. G. 
Vavich, O. B. Fardig, R. A. Dutcher and 
R. M. Stern, The Journal of Nutrition, 
vol. 32, No. 4, 435-458, October, 1946. 


ENGINEERING 












Fine-Grinding Ball Mill 


INFORMATION has been released on 
a German ball mill, capable of 
grinding pharmaceuticals and food 
products as fine as one micron. 
Novel feature of the mill is the pe- 
culiar motion which the vibration 
of its shell imparts to the pulver- 
izing balls. The shell is mounted on 
steel springs, and a rotating eccen- 
tric shaft in a sleeve bearing pass- 
ing through the mill, combined with 
the action of the springs, provides 
the agitating motion. The labora- 
tory size mill (0.3 1.) receives 1,450 
vibrations per min., and the larger 
sizes (up to 250 1.) receive 1,000 per 
minute. Shell and balls may be of 
steel or porcelain, and grinding may 
be either wet or dry. The mill can 
not handle material coarser than 
0.02 to 0.03 in. in size. Patents by 
the I. G. Farbenindustrie should 
now be available for exploitation in 
the United States. 

Digest from Release by Office of Tech- 
nical Services, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., abstracted from 
20-page report “Vibrating Ball Mill for 
Pulverizing Fine Materials,” by Paul 


Tyler, Hobart Publishing Co., Box 4127, 
ed Pa Station, Washington 15, 


MATERIAL 





Silica Aerogel Insulation 


SILICA aerogel is a product of de- 
hydrating silica jelly in such a 
manner that the liquid phase is re- 
placed by air without destroying 
the gel structure. In this respect it 
differs from silica gel widely used 
for dehydration, and for the same 
reason finds extensive use as ther- 
mal insulation. Silica aerogel is a 
voluminous solid having a density 
of about seven pounds per cu. ft., 
approximately 94 percent of its vol- 
ume being air. It will not pick up 
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eAmong all the factors that spell suc- 
cess in the merchandising of food products— 
none is so vitally important as FLAVOR. Recog- 
nizing the problems of food processing com- 
panies in connection with quality and uni- 
formity of flavor, Stange has specialized in the 
science of seasoning wherever the flavors of 
natural spices are desired in quantity production 
—Cream of Spice Seasonings. 

eln Cream of Spice Seasonings, 
through the exclusive Stange process of total ex- 
traction, you get a seasoning containing ALL 
the essential oils and aromatic oleo resins of the 
NATURAL spices in a concentrated, easy-to- 





In a Dog ~ it's Breeding 


: io e 9 ® ) as P 
n Seasoning ~its Stange 


42 YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


ge L 
CREAM OF SPICE 


° WM J* STANGE CO> 
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Champion Thunderbolt of Inglehils, 
Inglehills Kenneis, Inglefield, Ind. 
Shown by Richard E. Cooper 


use form—with all foreign matter and unsightly 
waste material discarded. 


eEvery Cream of Spice Seasoning has 
the same degree of strength—it’s instantly soluble 
—it comes as an individual spice flavor, such as 
cinnamon, celery, pepper; or in pre-mixed 
blends, such as apple butter seasoning, chili 
sauce seasoning, seasoning blends for packers of 
dehydrated soups, and seasoning for meat and 
sausage makers. 


e The Stange research laboratories and 
Home Economics Staff will gladly help you on 
any seasoning problem you may have. 






1 








2540 W. MONROE ST.. CHICAGO 12. ILL. 










INTRODUCING.... 








New No. 8 
MIKRO-ATOMIZER 


The No. 8 MIKRO-ATOMIZER represents a new and larger produc- 
tion unit capable of producing ultra-fine powders as low as 1 to 25 
microns (under 325 mesh) in size. Using a 75 h.p. motor, this new 
mechanical screenless pulverizer is particularly applicable to tonnage 
operations. 


Although having almost four times the size and capacity of the 
No. 6 MIKRO-ATOMIZER, the new unit retains all the features and 
basic principles that have made these new type pulverizers so popu- 
far i in a varied number of plants. Guaranteed control of particle size 

is offered as with the smaller machine. 


Compact and highly efficient, the new No. 8 
MIKRO-ATOMIZER discharges into a stain- 
less steel dust collector. Rotary air lock for 
continuously discharging material from the 
cyclone, is supplied. A number of modifica- 
tions of the No. 8 machine are available in 
order to accommodate the wide range of dif. 
ferent materials for which it is recommended. 


A new No. 8 MIKRO-ATOMIZER pur- 
chased for your plant can provide increased 
tonnage of ultra-fine powders. Send for 
your copy of new bulletin and arrange for 
a free test grind of your material in a 
MIKRO-ATOMIZER. 











No. 5 MIKRO-ATOMIZER for 
small quantity production, pilot 
plant and laboratory work. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 


97 CHATHAM ROAD . SUMMIT, N. J. 
NOW... 2 TYPES TO MEET MOST PULVERIZING NEEDS 


MIKRO =A ~PULYENZER 


TSEse EINE FE R 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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appreciable amounts of water vapor 
from the air. Nevertheless its ip- 
sulating qualities are destroyed by 
liquid water. Natural settling equi- 
librium, about two percent reduc- 
tion in volume, is reached in five 
hours. Aerogel offers no fire hazard, 
nor is it silicotic. With these prop- 
erties, it offers opportunity for 
changes in insulating design and 
practice. It has been used with 
marked improvement in refriger- 
ators, freezing cabinets, tank 
trucks, and storage tanks. Al- 
though not available commercially, 
an improved form of aerogel has 
been developed weighing three and 
one-half to four pounds per cubic 
foot. 
Digest from “The Use of Silica Aerogel 
as a Thermal Insulation,” by F. F. Ogden 


and J. F. White, Refrigerating Engineer- 
en vol. 52, No. 5, 411-414, November, 


QUALITY CONTROL 













































Nitrite Determinations 
In Brine and Cured Meat 


NITRITE determinations on brines 
or meats cured in them are com- 
monly made by addition of a solu- 
tion of alpha-napthylamine and sul- 
phanilic acid in dilute acetic acid 
(Greiss-Ilosvay reagent) to an ex- 
tract of the meat or to diluted 
brine. A magenta color results 
which is compared with the colors 
produced by solutions containing 
known amounts of nitrite as stand- 
ards. 

The usefulness of the method has 
been increased, by determining the 
conditions under which the color 
develops rapidly and remains stable 
for a reasonable period of time, and 
by drawing curves from the colori- 
metric measurements. The sodium 
chloride concentration, and tem- 
perature of the brine, affect the in- 
tensity and development time of the 
color. At 98 deg. F. the maximum 
color is reached in 11 min. in the 
presence of at least 0.5 percent 
NaCl. The lower temperature is 
preferable to a boiling water bath, 
since the reaction producing this 
color is one of diazotization and 
coupling. 

Up to 0.2 percent NaCl concen- 
tration, the maximum color inten- 
sity is not reached, but in the range 
0.3 to 1.0 percent the intensity is 
substantially constant. The Greiss- 
Ilosvay reagent increases the color 
intensity as its concentration in- 
creases and it is necessary to adopt 
an arbitrary volume of reagent for 
addition. Three ml. was adopted as 
a satisfactory amount. 
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GRUELLING TESTS 
PROVE ALSECO SEALING EFFICIENCY 


, Searching for a better seal to protect wines against shipping 

a and storage hazards, Roma Wine made exhaustive tests with 
‘AJseco Caps. After all the rough treatment they could devise, 

PA lseco Caps still gave positive sealing; still were easy to open. 

SP. n Alseco representative will be glad to show you how tailor- 























MBORATORY TESTS CAME FIRST 


g@@Roma laboratory, tougher-than-actual 
ua were simulated. Here, Alseco Caps 
da uniform vacuum; showed no 
peer breathers. 


5,000 MILES BY PLANE AND TRAIN 


Test shipments went from coast to coast and 
back. Then bottles were stored. Weeks later, 
tests showed that every Alseco Cap had main- 
tained original vacuum. 
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PACKED UPSIDE DOWN AND RIGHT SIDE UP 


Test shipments were packed in standard shipping 
cases. In each case, half the bottles were placed 
upside down. Roma wanted to be doubly sure 
that Alseco Caps stand up in use. 





ALSECO CAPS PASS EVERY TEST 


Later, full carload shipments were made, subject 
to everyday shipping and handling hazards. 
Again Alseco Caps passed the test. In no instance 
was there failure to maintain a positive vacuum. 


CC EA LS 4X) SEALING MACHINES 








The volume of solution also 
affects the color development, 
higher dilutions reducing the fina] 
density somewhat. Fixed solution 
volume is therefore necessary es- 
pecially for higher nitrite contents, 

A Spekker absorption meter was 
used for obtaining a calibration 
curve. A fairly satisfactory curve 


was also obtained with the Lovi- 
DARNELL bond Tintometer by plotting Lovi- 
bond Red Units against nitrite con- 


centrations. Nessler tubes and a 
series: of standards may be used 
also. The colors are stable for at 
least one day in diffused light at 
room temperature. The minimum 
accuracy of the method, tested on 
known nitrite additions to meat 
curing brines is about one percent, 
that is, additions of 840 ppm. of 
sodium nitrite were indicated by 
the method to be 830 ppm. 
Digest from ‘The Determination of 
Nitrite in Brines and Cured Meats,” by 


J. C. Morpeth, Chemistry and Industry, 
370-372, Oct. 12, 1946. 


Examination of Gases 
In Food Containers 
SPECIAL apparatus has been devised 


for the measurement and analysis 
of gases found in vacuum-packed 


and gas-packed food containers. The 
CASTERS method is applicable to all kinds of 
containers, and fcr the measure- 


ment of gas volumes as small as one 

c.c. Equipment and procedure are 

especially useful in the examination 

® S A = M onan y / of small packages—4 oz. or less—of 
. dry food products. The apparatus 

F OOFS, E ore iiolas en if also permits determination of the 


true density of dry powdered or 


granular materials such as coffee, 
ot d T oe b Y = _ milk powder, and dehydrated soups. 


Permeability of packaging material 
D A R N E L L C as t ers also can be determined. Reference 
must be made to the original ar- 


rele fe | \W a ee | =. 2 ye 2 ticle for detailed description of the 


d d b | apparatus and its operation, as well 
: as for tabulated data on application 

wa y S e p endd e, of the method to peanuts, milk 
powder, and ground coffee in vac- 

uum-packed and gas-packed cans 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. and in flexible containers. 


ee from Seen ane An 
sis 0 ases in Vacuum-Packed Food Con- 
LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA . tainers,” by L. C. Cartwright, Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, analytical 
edition, vol. 18, No. 12, 779-785, Decem- 


60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13. N Y ber, 1946. 


36 N CLINTON CHICAGO 6. ILL Egg Yolk in Egg White 


PRESENCE of only a trace of egg 
yolk in bulk egg whites will notice- 
ably affect quality and performance 
of the latter in bakery products. It 
becomes desirable, therefore, 0 
evolve a method for determination 
of quantities as low as 0.05 percent 
of yolk in white. The obvious 4p- 
proach is to select some constituent 
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BENZALDEMYDE 


N. F. and Technical Grades 






f:,% Brahe pete 


gaat u ) en bia 
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Flavoring Agent—in candies, 







cake mixes, beverages. 





Perfume—in soaps, cosmetics, and in! *¥y 





violet or heliotrope-type perfumes. 






Pharmaceutical Manufacture—in synthesis 









of analgesics, antipyretics, antispasmodics, 






and other organic products. 








Available in boxed tins, glass carboys, 






and stainless steel drums. 














Also, specify Heyden for quality benzalde- 





1 hyde derivatives: Ortho chlor benzalde- 







hyde... Para chlor benzaldehyde... 
2,4-dichlor benzaldehyde... 
3,4-dichlor benzaldehyde. 


























$i 
HEYDEN 


THN, 
<a Vit SS 


HEYDEN 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, 4: ¥. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 20 North Wacker Drive 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 1700 Walnut Street 











































tHe LLQUIDOMETER core 


38-14 SKILLMAN AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 




























iT ALL ADDS UP TO 


SPICEOLATES 


‘ THE BETTER SPICE FLAVORS 


Spiceolates have many advantages — and can be used not only 
to extend your supplies of natural spice oils, but also as complete 
replacements for them. Spiceolates are very soluble in water - 
and remain in good condition indefinitely under most any circumstances, _ 
Write us today for your copy of our New Spiceolate Folder. 


(69) DODGE & OLCOTT, Inc. : 


180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y.*e BRANCHES: BOSTONe Sith tide Ce 
; PRIEBSO SI. LOUIS+«LOS BNGELES 1 FENN -_ PAS ORAIONIES, BAYONNE, see Lo 
















of yolk not present in white, and 
bearing a close correlation to the 
actual amount of yolk present. 
Cholesterol has been found to meet 
these conditions, and a method has 
been evolved for its determination 
in very small quantities. The pro- 
cedure involves extraction of the 
cholesterol with ammonia, alcohol, 
ethyl ether, and petroleum ether; 
development of characteristic color 
by the addition of acetic anhydride- 
sulphuric reagent; matching the 
developed color with standards pre- 
pared from pure cholesterol treated 
in the same manner, using a Cole- 
man spectrophotometer. Reference 
must be made to the original ar- 
ticle for details of procedure, and 
for data showing the constant rela- 
tionship between cholesterol con- 
tent and presence of egg yolk. 
Digest from ‘‘Determination of Egg Yolk 
in Egg White,” by J. H. Cook and V. C, 
Mehlenbacher, Industrial and Engineer- 


ing Chemistry, analytical edition, vol. 18, 
No. 12, 785-788, December, 1946 





MISCELLANEOUS 









Testing Food by Taste 


CONSIDERING the importance of 
taste as a property of food, it is 
unfortunate that this quality can- 
not be expressed quantitatively. 
Nevertheless much can be done to 
take taste testing out of the realm 
of guess work, and deal statistically 
with the results obtained by taste 
panels. Principles of taste testing 
can be established, and taste panels 
can be selected with reasonable as- 
surance of discovering qualifled 
“experts.” The articles here re- 
viewed were written by Swedish 
and Danish brewers and have spe- 
cial applications to the brewing in- 
dustry. They are, however, s0 
fundamental in their treatment of 
the subject that they can well be 
applied to other food industries. 
Ten principles of taste testing 
are laid down: Select and _ store 
samples properly; limit the num- 
ber of samples; train a large group 
of tasters; determine the most suit- 
able mode of consumption; create 
an atmosphere of quiet and con- 
centration for the tests; use con- 
tainers that impart no taste or odor 
to the samples ; use blind samples 
and require written opinions; re- 
quire each taster to work independ- 
ently; if possible, announce the 
object of the test; and, bearing in 
mind the number and mode of 
selecting tasters, determine what 
the results actually show. 
Selection of a taste panel can be 
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DRAM ATIC ruat WEAR-EVER acuminom 


SPREADS HEAT 



















































Wear-Ever aluminum steam-jacketed kettles 


The fast, even heat distribution of Wear-Ever Aluminum makes it ideal 
for steam-jacketed kettles. Most users find they cook evenly . . . includ- 

_ing above the jacket line . . . at lower pressures than ordinarily used. 
You get this desirable saving, plus the low maintenance costs of these 
thick-walled, strong, long-lasting kettles. 


Meet your requirements with Wear-Ever Aluminum. See your supply 
house representative, or write: The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Com- 
pany, 304 Wear-Ever Building, New Kensington, Pa. 
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accomplished by a process of elimi- 
nation, starting with a large num- 
ber of tasters and carefully analyz- 
ing the results of a number of tests, 
In the case under consideration, 


EQUIPMENT four series of beers were tasted by 


70 persons once or twice a week for 
a total of 24 times. Thus about 
1700 answers were obtained in each 
series, the object being to differen- 
tiate between two well defined 
beers. Statistical analysis of the 
results revealed a group of 20 
tasters with a percentage of cor- 
rectness of 76. The age group 30 
to 39 showed maximum sensitivity, 
No difference could be observed in 
the ability of smokers and non- 
smokers, but probably no broad con- 
clusion should be drawn from this 
instance, or with respect to the age 
group, because the number of per- 
Capacities from | to 234 cu. ft. per charge. Agitator make-up relieves end-load sons participating was not suff- 
strain on outboard roller bearings. Inlet and discharge gates centrally located. ciently large. Brewers and chemists 
Flush-fitted or sealed covers. Packing glands conveniently situated on Mixer body. showed the highest degree of pro- 
Designed by experienced engineers and built to specifications. Robinson Equip- ficiency, and foremen the lowest. 
ment is available for all processing requirements . . . mixing, grinding, sifting, Tasters of superior ability showed 
crushing, blending, etc. Inquiries invited! improvement in the course of the 
24 tests, but no improvement was 


ROBINSON >MAN UFACTURING CO. shown by the inferior group. 


ant: Muncy, Pa. Digest from ‘Principles of Taste Test- 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE ing,” by K. Bengtsson and E. Helm, and 


“Selection of a Taste Panel,” by E. Helm 


MERCER-ROBINSON COMPANY, INC. and R. Trolle, Wallerstein Laboratories 
’ oO. ’ - 


Communications, vol. 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. and 181-194, December, 1946. 
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Food Preservation 


ULTRA-VIOLET radiation, instead of 
prolonged heating at bactericidal 
temperatures, to render preserved 
food sterile within a hermetically 
sealed package is the principal fea- 
ture of a recent patent. The proc- 
ess is dependent on the use of a 
FREEZING container material that is transpar- 
ent to ultra-violet radiation and im- 
CANNING pervious to moisture and gases. It 
should also be flexible and insoluble 
DEHYDRATING in water and food acids. Such con- 

tainers may be made of films of sev- 
PICKLING eral synthetic resins or rubber-like 
materials which can be sealed by 
oe heat. The inventor claims that the 


7 ( ORTE : LE ee Se process does not impair the natural 
taste or appearance of the preserved 
CONVEYOR BELTING Se 


Features that make La Porte Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting imize the destruction of vitamins, 
adaptable to all processing and packaging operations are: (1) its but may actually restore and often 
strong steel mesh construction that resists loading impacts and increase them in foods containing 
prevents stretching, weaving, creeping and jumping; (2) its porous fatty esters. In operation of the 
structure that permits circulation of air and liquids around products process the containers pass succes- 
in process... allowing drainage and facilitating cleaning and sively through filling machines, vac- 
sterilization; (3) its non-corrosive metal that needs no special ft let 
dressing and is not affected by steam or extreme temperatures. uum sealer, cooler, and ultra-viole 

sterilizer, the latter yielding light 


Ask your Supplier TODAY for La Porte Conveyor Belting. It having wave lengths ranging be- 
is available in any length— almost any width. tween 2,000 and 2,950 Angstrom 
units. 


L A iB '@) R T a M AT & M FE G. C O. Digest from U. S. Patent 2,401,131, is- 
sued May 28, 1946, on an application 


dated April 11, 1941, to D. B 1 and 
B O X 1 2 4 L A P O R T E y N 8) | A N A aaeigned to Henssi-Brice Corp, Las An- 


geles, Calif. 
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BOOKS 





Biochemical Text 

PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY, 
Twelfth Edition. By Philip B. Hawk, 
Bernard L. Oser and William H. Sum- 
merson. Published by The Blakiston 
Co., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1947. 6%4x9% in.; 1321 pages; 
cloth. Price, $10. 


The ten years since the appear- 
ance of the eleventh edition of this 
book is the longest interval in its 
40 year history. Naturally many 
new experiments, tests, methods 
and preparations have developed. 
The sections on these developments 
and on advances in such fields as 
the composition of foods and on the 
various vitamins, make this edition 
particularly noteworthy to the food 
chemist. 


Wine Production 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
WINE MAKING, Second Edition. By 
W. V. Cruess. Published by Avi Pub- 
lishing Co., 31 Union Sq., New York 
8, N. Y., 1947. 54%4x8 in., 475 pages; 
cloth. Price, $7.50. 


A lot of grapes have been crushed 
since the original edition of this 
treatise was published in 1934, 
shortly after Prohibition’s repeal. 
Progress, in the intervening years, 
in the technology of wine making, 
as well as in knowledge of the prin- 
ciples underlying the various oper- 
ations in wine production, have 
prompted the author to virtually 
rewrite the book. 

From the first chapter, which de- 
scribes the wines and wine regions 
of the world, on through the grow- 
ing, gathering and crushing of the 
grapes, to the treatment and bottl- 
ing of the different wines, the book 
reveals in detail the methods that 
have gained approbation from the 
world’s leading wine makers. There 
is also a section on laboratory ex- 
amination of wines that should hold 
interest for the wine chemist and 
the wine producer alike. 


Halt Accidents 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION MANUAL For 
INDUSTRIAL OPERATIONS. Published by 
National Safety Council, 20 N. Wack- 
er Dr., Chicago 6, IIl., 1946. 6x9 in.; 
534 pages; cloth. Price, $7. 


The accident prevention record 
of the food industry is not a proud 
one despite some notable excep- 
tions. The rating of the industry 
as a whole is annually far from the 
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top. This book describes in minute 
detail] safety measures that have 
proved their value in all industries 
and should therefore hold wide in- 
terest for the food plant operator. 

It is estimated that accidents 
cost American industry close to $2,- 
000,000,000 a year. But this is only 
the cash outlay. The distress suf- 
fered by the victims and by all 
those around them can not be meas- 
ured, but must certainly affect the 
efficiency of the working force. 

The manual sets forth the prin- 
ciples of safety for activities in 
which the great majority of manu- 
facturers engage. It offers as much 
detail as is possible in a general ap- 
plication. 


Trade-Mark Act 


THE NEW TRADE-MARK MANUAL. By 
Daphne Robert. Published by The 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
Washington 7, D. C., 1947. 6%x9% 
in.; 373 pages; cloth. Price, $6.50. 


A manufacturer’s trade-mark is 
his symbol of identification. The 
quality of his product, his integri- 
ty, in fact his whole reputation, 
built up through the years, are all 
represented in that designation. It 
does not expire with a patent or 
with the publication of a secret 
process. 

The Lanham Trade-Mark Act 
protects this representation. And 
this book, foregoing the usual legal 
obscurity, explains the Act. It 
brings together an analysis along 
with the texts of all the laws under 
which interstate and foreign trade- 
mark users may obtain fullest pro- 
tection. 

The food plant executive, with 
trade-marks to protect, can read 
this treatise without the aid of the 
company attorney. And the com- 
pany attorney should find it a con- 
venient addition to his library. 


Carbohydrate Research 


ADVANCES IN CARBOHYDRATE CHEM- 
ISTRY, Volume 2. Edited by W. W. 
Pigman, M. L. Wolfrom and Stanley 
Peat. Published by Academic Press, 
Inc., 125 E. 23rd St., New York, N. Y., 
1947. 6%4x9% in.; 323 pages; cloth. 
Price, $6.60. 


Carbohydrate chemistry has been 
no exception in the general trend 
toward broader and deeper re- 
search. The first volume of this 
series, published during the war, 
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New! 
20-Mill 
a 





PLASTIC 


APRONS 


Will Not Crack or Peel 


POSITIVE PROTECTION 
against WATER, OIL, ACIDS, 
ALKALIES 


NO LAUNDERING Just wipe off with 


a damp cloth. 
saver. 





20 MILL PLASTIC 


A tremendous cost 





10 Times Stronger than Cloth 


Cost only 
about 


cent 
a day 








PRICES—COLORS—SIZES 


WHITE— 


4 Mill Plastic 
27 x 36..$ 6.62 per doz. 


30 x 36 7.53 per doz. 
36x 40.. 7.96 per doz. 
36x 44.. 8.85 per doz. 


Full Length Sleeves 
$6.00 per doz. pair 


BLACK or WHITE 
—8 Mill Plastic 
27 x 36..$ 9.00 per doz. 


30x 36... 9.75 per doz. 
eae 11.15 per doz. 
36x 44.. 13.65 per doz. 


Full Length Sleeves 
$10.65 per doz. pair 

Leggins, Hip Length 
$13.10 per deae pair 


MAROON—Heavy 
Doubled Coated 
Neoprene 


27 x 36. .$12.50 per doz. 
- 14.00 per doz. 
.. 18.35 per doz. 
36 x 44.. 20.50 per doz. 
Full Length Sleeves 
12.90 per doz. pair 
Leggings, Hip Length 
$23.50 per doz. pair 





BLACK— 
12 Mill Plastic 
27 x 36..$10.25 per doz. 


30 x 36.. 11.15 per doz. 
36x 40.. 14.25 per doz. 
15.80 per doz. 


36 x 44.. 


BLACK — Heavy 
Double Coated 
Neoprene 


27 x 36. .$12.90 per doz. 
30x 46.. 14.00 per doz. 
36x 40.. 18.33 per doz. 
36 x 44.. 20.50 per doz. 

Full Length Sleeves 
.90 per doz. pair 

tueuien Hip Length 
$23.50 per den. pair 


BLACK or WHITE 
—Extra Heavy 
20 Mill Plastic 


27 x 36. .$14.20 per doz. 
30x 36.. 15.50 per doz. 
30x 40.. 20.15 per doz. 
36 x 45.. 22.60 per doz. 
Full Length Sleeves 
$14.25 per doz. pair 
Leggings, Hip Length 
$25.75 per jon palr 


ALL Jose F.0.B. gurcage 
inimum order { doz 
ORDER BY MAIL OR PHONE TODAY 


Free Sample Swatch on Request 


ASSOCIATED BAG & APRON CO. 


218 West Ontario St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Phone SUPerior 5809 
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derived its material solely from 
American authors. This second 


A S$ K S$ a EE D Cl U ie O volume has four from England, one 
from France. 


& Of the ten ine pe that make up 
the volume, four hold particular ip- 
ie | 8) o U t Mo é % t u re Tes t g n g terest for the food chemist. “The 


Interrelation of Carbohydrate and 





When you have a moisture testing problem Fat Metabolism,” by Harry J. 
present it to Seedburo—the organization re- Deuel, Jr. and Margaret G. More- 






ferred to for over 35 years as “Headquarters house, and “The Chemistry of Pec- 
for Moisture Testing Know How”. tin Materials,” by E. L. Hirst and 
J. K. N. Jones are two. A third 
is “Analogs of Ascorbic Acid,” by 
F. Smith and a fourth “Melezitose 
and Turanose,” by C. 8. Hudson. 






Men of Seedburo have technical and practical 
knowledge of the most effective methods of 
finding the true moisture content of dehy- 
drated foods, cocoa, grains, feeds, nuts and a 
host of other products. They have helped 


large numbers of firms solve their moisture 
testing problems . . . very likely they can GOVERNMENT 
cio PUBLICATIONS 


Seedburo offers a moisture tester for every 
need—Hence is able to make impartial recom- 
















The Steinlite, electronic mois mendations. Submit your moisture testing The following recently issued doc- 
and easy to use, problem today . . . no charge, no obligation. uments are available, at the prices 





indicated, from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. When no price is indicated 
the pamphlet is free and should 
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BUILDING, 
be ordered from the bureau re- 
onsible for its issue. 
CHICAGO 6, - 
ILLINGIS 
Ka APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING WATER- 











VAPOR PERMEABILITY OF MOISTURE 
BARRIERS. By Frederick T. Carson 
and Vernon Worthington. National 
Bureau of Standards, Circular C453, 
Price 10 cents. 
























ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSION- 
ER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, FISCAL 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1946. Contains 
annual alcohol tables. Price 40 cents. 







RICE PRODUCTION AND MARKETING IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By G. A. Collier. 
Department of Agriculture, Miscella- 
neous Publication 615. Price 10 cents. 






The Preferred Rotary Pump 
in the Food Processing Field Marte Pnopucrs, 1916-46. Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics. 





A recent nation-wide survey showed decisively the wide 





List OF COMMERCIAL STANDARDS. Na- 












popularity of Viking Rotary Pumps in the food processing tional Bureau of Standards, Letter 
field. Why this preference? The answer is simple. Circular LC842. Indicates standards 
*1¢ : recommended as of January 1, 1947. 
Viking Rotary Pumps do a dependable job because they are Numerous vecommendations velaieal 
simple... just 2 moving parts ... each self-supported. They industrial equipment and items of 
operate at low speed, which provides longer, trouble-free factory interest. Does not include any 
ha: awe: etn-eemiieins adel we t t standards for food itself. Mimeo- 
‘ gadgets, springs or timing gears to ge graphed. 
— out of order. They are self-priming ... move 
TW Tg ° ° . ° 
VGRERE) the liquid without pulsation. STANDARDS FOR GRADES RECENTLY IS- 
Soa . . : : SUED BY THE PRODUCTION AND MAR 
ae Write today for Bulletin Series 100E. It will KETING ADMINISTRATION; STANDARDS 
ce be sent to you by return mail. FOR GRADES OF CANNED DRIED BEANS; 





FOR GRADES OF CANNED SWEETPOTA- 
TOES; FOR GRADES OF DATES; AND FOR 
GRADES OF CANNED TANGERINE JUICE. 
VI aq N GC 2 U M P . @) M PA N Y All available on request Production 
and Marketing Administration, De 

CEDAR FALLS, IOWA partment of Agriculture, Washing- 

ton 25, D. C. Mimeographed. 
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PATENTS 





CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Bread Made to Consist of Rye Flour, 
Water and Salt with as Much as 6 Per- 
cent of Undissolved Salt Crystals Dis- 
persed Through Dough—Maurice M. 
Jackson and Edward Hauser to The 
Vienna Model Bakery, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
No. 2,412,154. Dec. 3, 1946. 


Soya Protein in Aqueous Alkaline Solu- 
tions Clarified and Freed From Gummy 
and Mucilaginous Bulk Impurities by 
Addition of Alkali Metal Acetate— 
Sherburne. B. Henning, Evanston, IIl. 
No. 2,415,426. Feb. 11, 1947. 


ENGINEERING 


Bakery Doughs Made in Mixer Equipped 
with Conduits for Refrigerant on Inner 
Wall to Provide Resistance to Move- 
ment of Ingredients Under Mechanical 
Agitation as Well as Cooling—Merlin 
A. Sticelber, Kansas City, Mo., to Quik- 
Seal, Inc. No. 2,415,711. Feb. 11, 1947. 


Butter and Similar Edible Spreads Me- 
chanically Cut and Molded into Indi- 
vidual Units—Charles Doering, Henry 
H. Doering, Eric W. Anderson and Bert 
J. Skoglund, Chicago, I1l., to Charles 
Doering and Henry H. Doering. No. 
2,411,616. Nov. 26, 1946. 


Coffee Roasted and Cooled in Self-Con- 
tained Combination Unit—Sanford E. 
Richeson, Brooklyn, N. Y. No. 2,415,307. 
Feb. 4, 1947. 


Eggs Mechanically Graded on Weight 
Basis—Matthew B. Wrobley, Kansas 
City, Mo. No. 2,415,549. Feb. 11, 1947. 


Finely Divided Casein in Liquid Suspen- 
sion Recovered by Gyratory Motion of 
Inclined Screen—Edward J. Wendt, El- 
roy, Wis., to Hercules Powder Co., 
bi ge sae Del. No. 2,415,268. Feb. 4, 


Grains Mechanically Dried in Unit 
Equipped with Preheater of Incoming 
Air Utilizing Exhaust Gases from Pri- 
mary Heating Compartment—dAlbert B. 
Welty, Moline, Ill., to International 
— Co. No. 2,410,851. Nov. 12, 


FATS AND OILS 


Color Development in Fatty Material 
Containing Gum Guaiac in Presence of 
Metals Substantially Retarded by Addi- 
tion of Acid Reacting Agent—Howard 
C. Black to Industrial Patents Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. No. 2,408,904. Oct. 8. 1946. 


Glyceride Oils Freed from. Free Fatty 
Acids by Treatment with Selective Sol- 
vent, from Gums by Water Containing 


Degumming Reagents and from Color 
Impurity by Treating with Dilute Al- 
kali Solution—Howard C. Black and 
Walter F. Bollens to Industrial Patents 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. No. 2,416,146. Feb. 
18, 1947. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Fruits and Vegetables to Be Dehy- 
drated Freed from Air by Vacuum 
Without Destruction or Distortion of 
Cell Walls—Harold K. Derby, Berkeley, 
Calif., to F. E. Booth Co., Inc., San 
+ pena Calif. No. 2,415,995. Feb. 18, 
1947. 


Fruit Peeled by Mechanical Means Op- 
erating in Horizontal Plane—Enrique 
Juan Rios y Marquez Lawton, Havana, 
Cuba. No. 2,410,683. Nov. 5, 1946. 


Fruits Such as Cherries Pitted by Me- 
chanical Means—Burton C. Coons to 
Food Machinery Corp., San Jose, Calif. 
No. 2,415,418. Feb. 11, 1947. 


PACKAGING 


Fluids Packaged in Bags with Non- 
Leak Closure—John G. Vergobbi to 
Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., Quincy, 
Mass. No. 2.415,978. Feb. 18, 1947. ; 


Milk Packaged in Carton Constructed 
to Have Cream Chamber with Valve for 
Controlling Opening Between Milk and 
Cream Chambers—Arthur Read, Port- 
land, Ore. No. 2,413,845. Jan. 7, 1947. 


Packaged Foods Cartoned in Multiple 
Units by Mechanical Means—Charles 
M. Lamb, Jr., and Harold Merrill Wy- 
man, Jr., Flushing, N. Y., and Vincent 

. Heywood, Worcester, Mass., to 
United States Envelope Co., Springfield, 
Mass. No. 2,415,292. Feb. 4, 1947. 


be es 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Lactic Acid Esters Made by Reaction 
with Higher Alcohols in Presence of 
Metal Alkoxide as Catalyst—John Les- 
lie Jones to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
bee Toledo, Ohio. No. 2,410,740. Nov. 5, 


Naturally Colored Egg Shells Whitened 
by Treatment with Solution Containing 
Oxidizing Agent—James D. Ingle to In- 
dustrial Patents Corp., Chicago, Ill. No. 
2,413,681. Dec. 31, 1946. : 


Poultry Defeathered by Force of Water 
Directed in High Velocity Streams— 
Lenus Jasper, Orland, Calif., to Seth S. 
Barker, Ottumwa, Iowa. No. 2,412,338. 
Dec. 10, 1946. 
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S. B. PENICK & COMPANY 
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HOW TO SEPARATE 
A CAT FROM A MOUSE 





@ Simply a matter of screening ...a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade. ... even the salt business! 


eae’ 





You see, in the salt business we’ve got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don’t want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well, 
almost as vital!) 





Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 
actual tests! 





Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 
If you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. J-11, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER SALT 


PROCESS 
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SYVTRON 


DRY FEEDER MACHINES 


BS 


‘ne 


—feeding coffee, sugar, flour, enrichments, dehydrated vegetables, powdered eggs, 


soups, etc. 


Complete units, ready for operation—having a vibrator on the supply hopper to assure 
a constant supply of material to the vibratory feeder. Rheostat control provides regula- 
tion of feed from a trickling dribble to a gushing torrent. 


SYNTRON CO., 460 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 





with vibrated 
supply hopper 


rheostat control 
of material flow. 


CAN SOLVE 
A LOT 
OF YOUR 
MATERIAL 
HANDLING 


Write for catalog data. 
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AMERICAN MAT CORPORATION 


1797 Adams Street 











A durable rubber and cord matting with 
a resilient non-slip surface for use in wet or 
slippery areas. Ridged bottom affords 
aeration and drainage. Easily handled for 
cleaning. Keeps the feet dry. 3" thick, 
24" wide, any length. 


——also—— 


AMERIFLEX HARDWOOD LINK MATTING 
“WALRUS HIDE” ROLL RUBBER MATTING 
TUF-TRED TIRE FABRIC MATTING 


NEO-CORD OIL AND GREASE RESISTANT COUNTER-TRED 
MATTING 


EZY-RUG RUBBER LINK MATTING 


For Prices and folder, ''A Mat for Every Purpose"’ for pro- 
moting safety and sanitation and reducing fatigue, write 








“America’s Largest Matting Specialists” 
Toledo 2, Ohio 
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Maturity of Peas 
(Continued from page 106) 


TTR 
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Wax Coating 
(Continued from page 17) 





veloped by the Wallis Systems, 
freezes 400 to 500 lb. of meat an 
hour. Products, placed on the end 
of the freezer in the processing 
room, emerge frozen from the other 
end and ready for the dip coat ap- 
plication. The frozen product is 
then dipped and prepared for stor- 
age. 
Dipping Tank 

Several types of thermoplastic 
waxes are available. Each requires 
a specific dipping temperature for 
proper application. Dipping tem- 
peratures range from 130 to 170 
deg. F. In some instances thermo- 
plastic wax is applied at tempera- 
tures above 212 deg. F. 

A dipping tank has been designed 
for small operations, such as locker 
plants. It is equipped with a pre 
heater for adding additional wax to 
maintain the proper level in the 
tank’s reservoir. The tank holds 
approximately 200 lb. of wax. De- 
pending on size, between 500 to 
1000 Ib. of meat per hour can be 
dip-coated. 
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moves into the shining 

plants of the great Dairy 

Industry—there to be pas- 

teurized and processed, predominantly in equipment 


made of stainless steel. 


Stainless steel, ever since the advent of Allegheny 
Stainless, this nation’s pioneer, has proved itself the 
one metal that most perfectly meets a dairy plant’s need 
for corrosion-resistance, sanitation and ease of clean- 
ing. Stainless steel today is one of the big reasons 
why you enjoy the world’s finest dairy products—pure 
and wholesome, fresh and full-flavored—a happy state 
of affairs in which Allegheny Ludlum, as the largest 


Producer of stainless steel, has had a major role. 
W&D 213-B 
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and 
what 
happens 


THEN 


We produce stainless steel in all of its forms, and for 
all of the industries where—as in dairy practice—it has 
set new standards of performance. When you think of 


stainless steel, think first of Allegheny Stainless. 


ALLEGHENY 
LUDLUM 


STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Al? Kencer cu 


wm —Dpecialley Steele 
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Lubricated once with DC 44 Grease... 


Bearings Run 3820 Hours 
at a 









DC 44 Silicone Grease is tested in bearings of 
DC Silicone insulated motors overloaded to 
bring bearing temperatures up to 125° C. 


DC Silicone Greases, like other Dow Corning 
Silicone Products, permit operation at tem- 
peratures far above and below the limits of 
comparable organic materials. The Silicone 
Greases were, in fact, developed to solve a 
high temperature problem of our own making. 

We had developed and were testing DC 
Silicone Insulation for electric motors. We 
operated test motors at 200° to 310° C. and 
found that Silicone Insulation could take such 
temperatures for thousands of hours. We 
knew, however, that there would be almost 
no immediate market for this new class of 
electrical insulation unless a grease having 
comparable heat stability was developed. 

Then one of our research groups developed 
DC 44 and DC 33. That was over two years 
ago. DC Silicone Greases have since been 
extensively tested and widely used. 

DC 44 has proved to be serviceable 
from —40° to 350° F. and at speeds up to 
20,000 r.p.m. It is also characterized by 
very low volatility, freedom from gumming, 
bleeding of less than 2% after 16 hours at 
110° C. (230° F.), and weight loss of only 
3.3% after 40 hours at 175° C. (347° F.). 

These properties are most desirable in a 
grease for permanently sealed bearings. 
DC 44 is now used for that purpose. 

DC 33 has proved to be a very useful 
grease over the temperature span covered 
in aircraft operations. It is serviceable at 
temperatures as low as —70° F. and still 
has better high temperature performance 
than special high temperature petroleum 
greases. Both of these DC Silicone Greases 
are described in data sheet No. O 7-4, 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York ¢ Chicago « Cleveland « Los Angeles 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 
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The tank is automatically oper- 
ated, with adjustable temperature 
range of 100 to 250 deg. F. When 
the tank is first filled with wax, it 
requires six to eight hours to thor- 
oughly melt it. It takes an addi- 
tional two to four hours to cool the 
wax to proper dipping tempera- 
ture. Once the tank is in opera- 
tion, it is refilled by placing a slab 
of wax in the preheater. The wax 
melts in the preheater, and flows by 
gravity into the main reservoir. 
No time is lost in refilling, unless 
the dipping operation is required 
to coat over 1000 lb. of product per 
hour. 


Commercial Application 


Wallis Systems is not at present 
encouraging the use of thermo- 
plastic wax dip coating on a com- 
mercial basis. For straight line 
operations, however, several types 
of continuous dipping machines 
have been developed. It is possible 
that frozen foods may be coated 
with thermoplastic wax this year 
on a commercial basis. 

On one conveyor dipping ma- 
chine, frozen foods are dipped or 
dragged through the liquid wax. 
A dipping cord is not required to 
hold the food while the coating is 
applied. An operator places the 
frozen products on a conveyor 
which carries them through the 
tank containing the wax. Products 
are then conveyed by gravity 
through another compartment con- 
taining a solution which tempers 
the coating. Labels are placed on 
the coating with a low temperature 
adhesive. 

—End— 


Container Strength 
(Continued from page 79) 





pendulum can be released from an 
elevation of only 45 degrees. When 
released from this height, the en- 
ergy of the pendulum is only one- 
third of normal, which permits the 
scale to be greatly opened up. This 
modified test has been used recently 
by the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington in tests made on va- 
rious grades of waterproof case 
lining papers. 


Index of Stiffness 


Numerical values of puncture 
tests results do not correlate with 
bursting test values for the reason 
that the former measures some 
qualities of corrugated board, such 
as stiffness, which the latter does 
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Motor or 
Pulley 
Drive 

Optional 





































The Zenith Pulp Press, with capa 
city up to 26 tons per hour, 
thoroughly dewaters wet pulps 
and slurries such as: 

Beet Pulp e Citrus Wastes 
® Tomato Pomace e@ Cherries 
_ @ Corn Fibre @ Paper Pulp 

__@ Reclaimed Rubber, ete. 
eavy screw-type spindle applies 
‘smooth, continuous pressure, forces 
_ pulp or slurry against selective 
\ resistance. Rifle drilled resistors 
permit use of steam when neces- 
‘sary. Minutely perforated screens 
assure efficient drainage, hold 
pulp losses to minimum. Ball thrust 
bearings and oversize shaft bear- 
ings reduce power load. 

New uses for the remarkably 
efficient, profitable Zenith Pulp 
Press are being constantly de- 
veloped. An experimental press is 
available for 
trial in your 
plant 
Write for full 

information. 
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More sales within easy reach 


If you make any products where appealing taste is a selling 
influence let Ethavan* help you put more sales within easy reach. 


Ethavan is Monsanto's Ethyl Vanillin. Its flavor is more distinctive 
than that of vanillin, its odor more pronounced, more pleasing. 
Even when products are subjected to high or low temperatures 
in processing, its individuality has remarkable “staying power." 
It is practically three times stronger than vanillin— more eco- 
nomical to use. e 

If you wish to experiment with Ethavan, send for samples. 
Make your own tests and see how Ethavan can help you put more 
sales within easy reach... Contact the nearest Monsanto District 


Office or write: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Organic Chemicals Division, 
1700 South Second Street, Se aE PEE OE AS 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. District MONS ANTO 
Offices in New York, Chi- ——_—_——_. 
cago, Boston, Detroit, Cleve- CH EM] C ALS 
land, Charlotte, Birmingham, SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, 





* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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“ ‘i; Sg a 
A complete line of quality lighting 
units from a single source. 


COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL 
FLUORESCENT 
INCANDESCENT 


SILV-A-KING light- 
ing equipment has been incor- 
porated in major installations, 
throughout the country, for 
over a quarter-century ...a 














_ tribute to craftsmanship... to 


- modern manufacturing meth- 
ods... to a continuing pro- 
gram of research into every 
phase of illumination. 
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SILV-A-KING Lighting Equipment 

is sold exclusively through 

recognized electrical 
lesalers. 














BRIGHT LIGHT 
REFLECTOR co. INC. 


subsidiary of 
BRIDGEPORT PRESSED STEEL CORP. 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
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not. Taking a variety of different 
corrugated boards of the so-called 
200-lb. grade, which might show 
bursting test results of from 190 to 
225 lb., the puncture test results 
would spread over a much wider 
range. The boards made from good 
material and well fabricated might 
have a puncture test value of as 
high as 260 puncture test units, 
Board of poor material, on the other 
hand, with crushed corrugations, 
and possibly with the facing sheets 
not firmly glued to the corrugated 
sheet, might show a resistance to 
puncture as low as 130. For double 
wall corrugated boards, because of 
their high degree of stiffness, the 
puncture test values will in general 
be considerably above the bursting 
test values. Double wall corrugated 
board having a bursting strength 
of 275 lb. may show a puncture 
strength of 450 P.T.U.’s. 


V-1 and V-2 Cartons 

At the urgent insistence of the 
armed forces during the war there 
were developed water resistant 
fiberboard containers of very high 
strength. Development of these 
boxes permitted overseas shipment 
of food supplies to locations without 
warehouse protection from the ele- 
ments and frequent unloading in 
open boats with occasional immer- 
sions in salt water. The sturdiest 
grade of these boxes, known as V-1, 
was so strong that no existing board 
testing equipment could be used to 
measure its strength. This board 
had a resistance to puncture of ap- 
proximately 800 P.T.U.’s. The next 
lighter grade, known as V-2, showed 
a resistance to puncture of approx- 
imately 700 P.T.U.’s. 


Measures Wrapping Papers 

The puncture tester can also be 
used to measure the strength of 
wrapping paper. For ordinary kraft 
wrapping paper, it has no particu- 
lar advantages as tensile and tear 
tests give satisfactory results. For 
waterproof papers, on the other 
hand, the puncture tester is espe- 
cially useful as other satisfactory 
means of testing are not available. 
These waterproof papers usually 
consist of one or more sheets of 
kraft paper and a layer of asphalt. 
Sometimes they are re-enforced 
with scrim or sisal threads. Often 
they are crinkled or creped to con- 
form to regular shaped objects. 
These papers are extensively used 
for the lining of boxes to be shipped 
overseas, and also for the covering 
of machinery and other apparatus 
shipped in open crates. The cheaper 
grades, consisting only of krapt pa- 
per laminated with asphalt, have 4 
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For Peak Performance 
when you\need it most. 


The wide fluctuations in food produc- 
tion call for the most modern refrigera- 
tion systems. These systems must be de- 
signed to give peak performance when 
acropis being processed, yet so arranged 
that you will not be saddled with waste- 
ful, inefficient operation in slack periods. 


General Electric engineers have de- 
signed dependable, automatic refrigera- 
tion equipment, using safe ‘‘Freon’’ re- 


frigerants. They are also training men in 
the proper application of this equip-, 
ment to meet food field requirements. 


See your G-E distributor or contractor 
today. Find out how he can help you 
improve your profit picture through the 
proper application of modern G-E re- 
frigeration equipment. General Electric 
Company, Air Conditioning Dept., Section 
7064, Bloomfield, N. J. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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;In servicing the Bronze "Re- 
newo" and Iron Body "Ferre- 
newo" Valves—both regular 
and plug types—only ONE 
STOCK OF PARTS is required. 
ALL parts (except bodies and 
bonnet rings) are exactly the 
same and fit each other per- 
fectly. 


IRON BODY 
150 Ib. S. P. 
**FERRENEWO" 


For example—if you need 
a stem, disc, or seat ring 
for the “"RENEWO", you 
can use the corresponding 


part of the "FERRENEWO" 


and vice versa. 






Repairs are more 
quickly and_ easily 
made, ordering and 
handling are simpli- 
fied. The result: Low- 
er maintenance cost 
and low ultimate _ |. 
valve cost. 


described in Circular No. 567. 





Fig. 16 
Bronze Regular 
“RENEWO” 


SAVE THIS WAY, TOO! 


For severe throttling service, a regular 
type can be converted into a plug type. 
by simply changing the seat and disc, 
without taking the valve out of the line. 


Thus it’s not necessary to buy a whole 
new valve—just a matched set of plug 
type seat and disc which interchange 
perfectly in corresponding patterns and 
sizes in a range of pressures from 150 
to 350 lb. S. P. 


Lunkenheimer simplicity of design, mini- 

Fig. 16-R mum number of parts, and fine precision 

Bronze Plug workmanship make this and other out- 
Type standing economies possible. 


“RENEWO” 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., 
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by LUNKENHEIMER 


Interchangeable Parts 


# 








BRONZE 





“*RENEWO"”’ 











| 

















i ad 
Lunkenheimer part-interchangeability is fully illustrated and 


Ask your Lunkenheimer Distributor for a copy, or write direct 


VALVE MAINTENANCE SIMPLIFIED! 


There are fewer parts to be carried, repairs are more 
quickly and easily made. The labor, time, and expense 
of valve maintenance is cut down—'‘way down! 





SEE YOUR 
LUNKENHEIMER 
DISTRIBUTOR! 


Lunkenheimer Distribu- 
tors are located in all 
industrial centers. There 
is one near you—have 
him demonstrate with 
actual samples the in- 
terchangeability of parts 
in ‘*RENEWO’' and 
“*FERRENEWO"’ Valves. 
it's a big time and 
money saver for any 
plant! 


es iJ e e 
relritalililchiMe Cea elilie 
( OFFICES: NEW YORK 13, CHICAGO 6, BOSTON 10, PHILADELPHIA 7. 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 318-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y.) 


200 Ib. S. P. 





resistance to puncture of from 10 
to 15 P.T.U.’s. The addition of 
scrim re-enforcement between the 
laminations raises the resistance to 
puncture to values between 20 and 
35 P.T.U.’s. If in the process of 
lamination the kraft paper is 
creped, the resistance to puncture 
will be increased to values between 
45 and 55 P.T.U.’s. 

Investigation of the puncture 
tester by the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry showed, according to a 
paper presented to the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, that “the results obtained 
by the puncture tester coordinate 
most closely with the serviceability 
of the boxes,” and that “the stand- 
ard error is remarkably low.” This 
method of testing has now been 
adopted as tentative standard by 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials and the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry. Its use in the food industry 
has not yet become widespread, but 
has proved effective in a number of 
instances and appears likely to in- 
crease aS more and more attention 
is devoted to container testing. 


—End— 


Milk Processing 
(Continued from page 94) 





It seems reasonable to assume 
that any major broadening of the 
base of diversification will be found 
in dairy-products manufacturing 
plants as compared with the proc- 
essing-distributing plants. The lat- 
ter piants are located most often 
in urban or suburban communities. 
Furthermore, the processing-dis- 
tributing plant, engaged primarily 
in market milk and allied fluid 
products, will have to increase its 
refrigeration before it can consider 
any frozen-food developments. Its 
location, in most instances, prob- 
ably will prevent its engaging in 
such operations to an economic ad- 
vantage when compared with the 
country plants located for the most 
part in agricultural communities 
and engaged in manufacturing 


- dairy products. It would therefore 


seem more logical for the process- 
ing-distributing plants to develop 
frozen-food locker storage and/or 
distribution facilities; not process- 
ing. 

However, a dairy manufacturing 
or processing-distributing plant 
engaged in the production of evis- 
cerated poultry or frozen eggs, 48 
well as those engaged in the manu- 
facture of ice cream or operated in 
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Ddentify Your Deabert 
COAST 70 COAST 


hallicra eee « 




























4 - 
7) of CRS S\, GS» 
BICYCLES + VELOCIPEDES 
ROLLER SKATES 













/-MEYERCORD 
DECAL SIGNS 


Exclusive Meyercord methods make it economical to 
**SELL’’ DEALERS, SELL PRODUCTS personalize Decals—providing each dealer individual 
WITH SPOT DECALS AND VALANCES! signs with his name, street number and panels describ- 























































ing his business for display on America’s ‘‘buy’’-ways. 
spot signs and window valances at the point of sale. It’s FREE. Shows where and how to use Decals. Address Dept. 65-4. 
They’re far more than dealer identification. They are 
ers on store windows, doors, showcases and backbars. sumdor Member Lthagrapheic Technical ay 
They cash-in on impulse, create buying urge, follow 
Decals Signs can give advertising impact to your com- Neekin largset Beco? ace 
pany name, product illustration or trademark. They’re 5393 Ww: ERIE cc Age uk a 
or designs. They’re washable, durable, easily applied. 3 : = 
ADVERTISE « IDENTIFY « DECORATE... WITH MEYERCORD DECAL 


Alert advertisers use low-cost Meyercord Decals as Send for Meyercord’s full-color Decal-Sign. ‘Advisor’ Brochure. 
full-color ads in themselves . . . constant sales remind- 

through until the sale is made. Learn how Meyercord Te Sa EYE To ORD 2, 7 
specially processed for years of use—in any colors, size 
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In-Plant 
Chlorination 


“ behind the ears! 


Yes, WASH WATER and other food 
process water sterilized by IN-PLANT 
Break-Point Chlorination does a 
“Saturday night” job every day’ — re- 
duces production losses and off-flavors 
— and speeds clean-up. For details of 
this field proven money-saving quality 
insurance, write to: 

Industrial Dept. F-2 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF CHLORINE AND AMMONIA CONTROL APPARATUS 
NEWARK I, NEW JERSEY + REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








E are eager 
to have 


one of our 
many clients 
and will be 
glad to advise 
you (without 
obligation on 
your part) as 
to how we can 
assist you in 
many matters 
requiring the 
work of an in- 
depend- 
ent laboratory 
of established 
reputa- 
tion and 
broad experi- 
ence. 





An Independent 
¢ Laboratory 


fo meet the needs of 
your Organization 





your firm as. 





Food Analyses 


VITAMIN 
DETERMINATION 


Biological 
Microbiological 
Chemical 


NUTRITIONAL 
STUDIES— 
RESEARCH 


PRODUCT 
DEVELOPMENT 


BACTERIO- 
LOGICAL 
STUDIES 


CONSULTATION 


Labelling 
Advertising 








LEBERCO LABORATORIES 


123 Hawthorne St., Roselle Park, N. J. 
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conjunction with a _ cold-storage 


locker plant or warehouse, might : 


prove to be a logical plant to ex- 
pand into frozen-food processing 
and handling. In fact, those which 
already have expanded into frozen- 
food processing and handling have 
found the ice-cream and cold-stor- 
age locker plant effective nuclei 
around which to develop such ex- 
pansion. It may well be that with 
the development of home-freezer 
units for storage purposes, many 
consumers will do their buying in 
an establishment where fast-freez- 
ing is a commercial operation. 
For these reasons, no set rule or 
circumstances will dictate an ob- 
vious trend for expansion and di- 
versification. A careful analysis of 
the available markets and type of 
agricultural crops will prove an 
essential and vital prerequisite. 


Incidental Equipment 

Again, before speculating too 
enthusiastically upon the entry of 
a dairy manufacturing plant or 
processing-distributing operation 
into the frozen-food business, a 
brief and critical review of the 
essential practices and incidental 
equipment involved in preparing 
foods for fast freezing becomes 
important. 

Entry of a milk-products com- 
pany into the frozen-foods business 
might be either as a distributor 
or as a processor. For the dis- 
tributor, the essential facilities are 
0 to 10 deg. F. storage and refrig- 
erated truck service such as an ice 
cream manufacturer or distributor 
would have. A deterrent factor for 
the milk-products company func- 
tioning merely as a distributor is 
that it benefits financially only to 
the extent of a distributor’s profit. 
If, perchance it has sufficient re- 
frigerated storage capacity to per- 
form also a wholesale warehousing 
function for the processing com- 
pany, the distributor’s profit can be 
augmented by a refrigerated-serv- 
ice profit. Only in isolated instances 
is such a business relationship with 
a frozen-foods processor likely to 
be feasible. 

Supply of Commodities 

As a potential processor or proc- 
essor-distributor of frozen foods, 
the milk processor will, first of all, 
want to assure himself that an ade- 
quate and reasonably priced supply 
of the commodities to be frozen is 
available. Also, they should be avail- 
able at a time when the cycle of 
activities of the milk-products 
plant best permits inclusion of 
frozen food operations. In some 
geographical locations, the prepara- 





Someone in your firm 
has the very important 
responsibility of reducing 
plant maintenance and 








increasing efficiency 
through the use of indus- 
trial cleaners. Perhaps we 
can be of service. 

Since 1904 Pacific has 
been developing _ better 
cleaning products through 
chemistry—solving indus- 
trial cleaning problems by 
practical laboratory and 
field work. Your inquiries 
are invited. 


PACIFIC 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Los Angeles © San Diego ¢ San Francisco 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 
AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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You don’t have to be an Isaac Walton to 
and know what’s wrong with these fishing 
pictures. Silly misapplications of equip- 
ment, aren’t they? But no sillier than using 
1us- valves in services for which they were not 
specifically designed. 


Through more than a hundred years of 

making valves—and valves only—Powell 
has Engineers have been designing the right 
valves to suit the specific requirements of 
every existing industrial flow control 
ugh service. Today, the Powell Line includes 
Bronze, Iron and Steel Valves of every 





lus- 
necessary type, design, size and pressure. 

! by And, for corrosion resistance, Powell makes 

ind a notably complete line in the widest range 
of pure metals and special alloys ever used : 

es in making valves. Small size 200-pound Bronze 

Globe Valve for steam, oil, wa- 

That’s why, for assured performance, ter or gas. For assured, long- 
% life performance it has a renew- 
it pays to consult Powell. able, specially heat treated 


Stainless steel seat and a re- 
grindable, renewable, wear- 
resisting ‘‘Powellium’”’ nickel- 
bronze disc. 


New, standard 150-pound Stainless Steel Gate Valve with 
The Wm. Powell Co. bolted flanged yoke-bonnet, outside screw rising stem and 










taper wedge solid disc. This is one of Powell’s many special 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio designs for corrosion resistant valves which are available 
not only in stainless steels but also in many other alloys and 
DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES pir hg wee ee _ 
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ancisco 


ILLINOIS 
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four of a kind... all different 


Four important members of the 
Wyandotte family of specialized com- 
pounds are: Wyandotte G.L.X.*... 
Wyandotte S.R.-10 ... Wyandotte 
Citrifoam* . . . Wyandotte Steri- 
Chlor*. All give quick, safe and 
effective results. Each fills a specific 
need in modern food plants. 

For high-temperature, high-speed 
pasteurizing systems or for general 
cleaning of all types of food-process- 
ing equipment, Wyandotte G.L.X. 
is unsurpassed. 

Wyandotte S.R.-10, a mild acid- 
ips product in crystalline form, is 
effective for removing certain kinds 
of soil and scale deposits from 
food processing equipment. 






































Wyandotte Citrifoam gives excel- 
lent results with spinach, for ex- 
ample, in a wet tumble-wash .. . 
with asparagus, for example, in a 
warm-water soak . . . and as a con- 
tainer rinse or wash when packing 
in glass. 

As a germicidal rinse for all equip- 
ment, Wyandotte Steri-Chlor 
insures greater protection and in- 
creased sanitary control. Itisinvalu- 
able, too, as a germicidal rinse for 
workers’ hands. 


Let your Wyandotte Represen- 
tative show you how well these 
products can work in your plant. 
He’s always at your service—and 


as near as your telephone. 
* Registered trade-mark 








CT Mgandotte 








WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN e 
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SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 
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tion and freezing of poultry, game, 
or carcass meat will best fit into 
the low segment of the cycle of 
milk-processing plant activities. In 
other locations, small fruits, early 
vegetables, or broken-out eggs will 
work out best and in still other lo- 
cations, late fruits and vegetables 
offer the greatest promise. 

In any case, the milk-processing 
plant engaged in freezing opera- 
tions will require a preparation de- 
partment and facilities quite apart 
from the milk receiving, handling 
and processing department of the 
plant; although they might be un- 
der the same roof or be in con- 
tiguous buildings. The combina- 
tion plant permits use of the same 
plant services facilities as heat, 
light, water, power, refrigeration, 
refrigerated storage, shipping and 
plant housekeeping. 

Refrigeration for processing pur- 
poses requires attainment of lower 
temperatures than does refrigera- 
tion for the storage of frozen foods. 
Temperatures ranging from —5 to 
—20 deg. F., at least, are required 
for the processing. Maintenance 
of those temperatures for commer- 
cial purposes also requires a dif- 
ferently constructed room than do 
storage temperatures of 0 to 10 
deg. F. The temperature needed 
in the freezing room or machine 
varies with the commodity being 
frozen and with the size or mass 
of the units in which they are 
frozen. 

Just as a well-run milk-process- 
ing plant needs a laboratory staff 
and production force with experi- 
ence to make milk products of a 
desired quality and uniformity, so 
will it need the equivalent technical 
and experienced personnel to make 
marketable frozen-foods. Frozen- 
foods processing has as many, per- 
haps more, technical problems and 
pitfalls than does milk-processing. 
Some of the problems are similar 
and some are highly dissimilar, de- 
pending upon the commodity being 
frozen and the manner in which it 
is to be packaged and marketed. 
To the uninitiated milk-processor 
who is considering entry into the 
frozen-foods business, a familiar- 
ity with the contents of “The Freez- 
ing Preservation of Foods” by D. 
K. Tressler and C. F. Evers is rec- 
ommended. 

Adherence to correct processing 
and packaging methods and prac- 
tices is as important in the produc- 
tion of frozen foods as it is in the 
processing of milk. Attempts to cut 
corners by using raw materials of 
low or questionable quality, or by 
failing to observe effective technical 
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othing is more precious 
than the Purity of your products 





jUk» 1 Of course you won't take chances cessing applications — no other tubing is so easily kept clean 






on the purity of your product — and sanitary without impairment of the tubes themselves. 

\ that’s the most important reason To gain the most in stainless tube advantages, select 

for using stainless steel tubing in with care — not just any stainless steel analysis will do for 

wee es a your processing machinery and all jobs. Consult with Globe — as specialists in tubing 

equipment. manufacture and a broad experience record in stainless steel 

- At the same time don’t overlook the costs involved tubing (both seamless and welded) we offer valuable advi- 

in the operation and maintenance of processing equipment. sory technical service to both builder and user of process- 
No other tubing equals stainless steel in long service life ing equipment. 

and resistance to corrosion in most food and chemical pro- Globe Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 





con 


STEEL TUBES 





Write for Bulletin No. 115 and com- 
plete information on Globe Seamless 
Stainless Steel Tubing and Gloweld fs; 

Welded Stainless Steel Tubing. 
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VP oe 
MODERN FLAVOR CONTROL 


1. Uniformity of quality and 
flavoring 


2. No color disturbance 
3. Less bulk in storage 

4. Less weight in shipping 
5. No danger of molding 


6. No loss by exposure in 
package while being 
stored 

7. No starch introduced into 
your mixture 

8. Ease of handling 

9. Less cost as compared to 
equivalent spice value 

10. Entire flavor available im- 
mediately 

11. Elimination of the possi- 
bility of dust and dirt 



































: done by Spice Essential Oils . .. the MMER Send for “Table of Equiva- 
and .. . pioneer and pacesetter in the fie lents” Showing Comparative 


Flavoring Strengths of Whole 
. of Spice oe for the food industry. Spices and Soe Oils 
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control over processing operations, 
may result in finished products that 
will become unmarketable during 
storage. 


Summary 


The milk processor who expands 
his operations to include diversity 
of finished products must take into 
account: 1, Type of plant he in- 
tends to operate; 2, location of 
plant with respect to raw materials 
supply and to markets for finished 
products; 38, potential as well as 
existing intercommodity competi- 
tion; 4, operating plus technical 
problems to be contended with and 
5, quality and storage life of-finish- 
ed products. Finally, it must be 
realized that processing, including 
freezing, is no substitute for criti- 
cal selection of raw materials, for 
observance of correct processing 
practice or for adequate protective 
packaging, storage and shipping. 
—End— 







Army Tests 
(Continued from page 102) 





frozen field rations, and then heat 
them to 175 deg. F. Heated rations 
are then placed in insulated con- 
tainers, where the heat will be re- 
tained for 24 to 36 hours. The con- 
ditioner is also used to make water 
from snow where drinking water 
facilities are not available. 





Drop Tests From Planes 


The 48 lb. carton of operational 
rations has been subjected to all 
conditions encountered in winter 
warfare. It has been air-dropped 
from L-5 liaison planes, both by 
free dropping at 100 ft. on soft, 
spongy and frozen ground, and by 
parachuting. In all cases the pack- 
aging has been generally satisfac- 
tory. Air dropping of foods is an 
emergency supply measure. It is 
being used to supply troops in 
places where the tactical situation 
denies use of normal supply meth- 
ods. 





Exposure Tests 


Cases of rations, covered with 
tarpaulin, are being exposed to win- 
ter conditions for two years. The 
foods and packages are being tested 
every six months to determine the 
deteriorative effects of winter con- 
ditions on foods in their present 
types of packaging. At the end of 
the two year period the food will be 
shipped to the Chicago Quartermas- 
ter Corps where final analysis of 
the rations will be made. 


—End— 
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:) BATTERY OF SUGAR LIQUOR TROUGHS at plant 
coersnieen of the CALIFORNIA AND HAWAIIAN SUGAR REFINING 
CorpP., San Francisco, Cal. Made of Inconel, they de- 
heat liver the utmost in service and product protection. 
tions 
con- S : . . 
eo re ugar tastes sweet... but doesn’t always Readily Fabricated 
ae act that way. Although both stronger and tougher 
vater It can be mean-tempered, for example, than structural steel, Inconel is readily 
in a refinery’s liquor gallery. cut, bent and formed; then soldered or 
There—in long, parallel metal troughs = welded by ordinary methods into dur- 
ional —liquid sugars are de-colorized and puri- able, long-lasting equipment. The avail- 
fos fied by chemical treatment and filtration. | ability of standard mill forms and cast- 
aa Some of these sugar liquors attack ordi- ings helps keep costs down. 
1 by nary metals and soon render the troughs ‘ F 
soft : S Full story in FREE bulletin 
mi unfit for satisfactory service. 
be You'll find detailed information about 
fac- Inconel Stands Up the advantages of this excellent metal 
3 an Sugar liquors, however, don’t harm In- _ for food processing equipment in Tech- 
. Aa conel*. Originally developed to prevent nical Bulletin T-7, Engineering Proper- 
in 8 y pe Pp &§ Frop 
tion metallic contamination of sensitive food = ties of Inconel. This illustrated 16-page 
eth- and dairy products, this Inco Nickel __ booklet is yours for the asking. Just drop 
Alloy has better-than-average ability to us a line and we'll get a copy off to you 
. withstand corrosive attack. by return mail. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
it 
nL Like all high Nickel Alloys, it is 
The completely rustproof. It resists wear, 
be abrasion and staining. Commonly used 
on- cleaning agents and detergents do not 
ent damage it. TEAOT MATE 
of 
| be THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
as- | 
of r x 
(Toa 3 
47 
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For Speed in Wrapping 
..- Protection of Product 
.. Sales Winning Appearance 














MODEL FF FROZEN FOOD WRAPPER 


Its ability to cut costs and produce the kind of wrap- 
ping that SELLS has made the Model FF a favorite 


of frozen foods packers everywhere. 


This machime has a speed of 100 packages per min- 
ute. Is quickly adjustable for various sizes. Makes a 
firmly sealed, highly protective wrap with any type of 
material—cellophane, waxed paper, foil, ete. 

The FF’s superior electric-eye registering device 
insures perfect location of the printed design on the 
carton—so important to a neat, attractive appearance. 
And it makes an end-fold that permits printing to be 
properly centered on the ends of the package. 

Constructed as a single unit, it can readily be 
shipped from one plant to another; a real advantage 
in handling seasonal packs. Spring-mounted elevator 
well compensates for variations in size of packages 
up to 3”, Grill-type infeed conveyor prevents any 
spilled produce from being carried into machine. Its 
special overhead transport chain hasa solenoid knock- 
out device which disengages under pressure and 


thereby prevents jams. 


Literature and complete information on the Model 
FF may be obtained by writing to our nearest office. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield 7, Mass. 
80 Church St., New York 7 e 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 
101 W. Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15 e 849 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta 3 
443 §. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 13 e 320 Market St., San Francisco 11 


18 Dickens Ave., Toronto 8 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 












Spray Dried Eggs 
(Continued from page 110) 





eters) 


20 percent sucrose, 10 percent lac. 
tose, 10 percent invert sugar, 10 
percent light dextrin and 10 percent 
dark dextrin were added before de. 
hydration, were used in a series of 
chemical, cooking, and flavor tests 
before and after 1, 4, 8, 16, and 32 
weeks’ storage at 100 deg. F. 


All Satisfactory at First 


Initially, all treated eggs resulted 
in satisfactory popovers and baked 
custards, but were not palatable as 
scrambled egg. Dried egg with 20 
percent sucrose was superior for 
making sponge cakes; 10 percent 
sucrose and 10 percent lactose were 
slightly less effective than 20 per- 
cent sucrose; invert sugar and dex- 
trin were poor. 

Spray-dried egg incorporating 10 
percent lactose retained its initial 
qualities for 8 weeks when stored at 
100 deg. F., as compared with 1 
week for the untreated samples. 
Addition of 20 percent sucrose pre- 
vented serious deterioration of 
dried egg up to 8 weeks except for 
use in making popovers; loss of 
foaming power in this sample oc- 
curred between 8 and 16 weeks in 
storage. Ten percent sucrose was 
inferior to 20 percent sucrose and 
10 percent lactose treatments. Addi- 
tion of dextrin and invert sugar 
prolonged storage life very little 
with respect to general cooking 
quality. 


Flavor and Cooking Quality 


The relationship of flavor and 
cooking quality to such chemical 
properties as fluorescence and solu- 
bility was studied. Deterioration in 
baking quality in making popovers 
was found to be accompanied by an 
increase in fluorescence. In general, 
decrease in solubility was related to 
poorer cooking quality. No change 
in solubility occurred in the egg 
samples treated with 10 percent 
lactose and 20 percent sucrose 
through 8 weeks’ storage at 100 
deg. F., and these samples gave the 
best results in cooking. 





Conclusions 


These findings suggest long stor- 
age possibilities for sucrose- and 
lactose-treated eggs held at lower 
temperatures. Due to its superiority 
in preserving foaming power, the 
addition of 20 percent sucrose to 
dried egg is preferred for use in 
making sponge cakes, whereas 10 
percent lactose is preferred for gen- 
eral use, except in scrambled eggs, 
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lity 
yr and . “| ~~ duction. Celite also means longer life 
ema Celite makes many econo- for filter cloths. 
d solu- ae , , 
tion in mies possible because it pro- Celite is composed of microscopically 
povers vides the clearest filtrates at small, irregularly shaped particles (35 
by an the fastest flow rates. million per cubic inch) that interlace to 
eneral, form a cake with openings finer than the 
ited to , bi’ finest filter cloth. Teamed with modern 
sa equipment, Celite traps all suspended 
welll IN PROCESSING FOODS, fruits, animal § matter—allows only the clear liquid to 
ucrose and vegetable oils, Celite produces _ pass through. 
t 100 clearer, more brilliant filtrates. This re- Celite’s nine grades of fineness permit 
ve the duces re-processing and minimizes pro- any desired combination of clarity and 

duction |losses. Celite permits longer flow. Write Johns-Manville,  joyrsuuu 

filtering cycles which mean fewer press Box 290, New York 16, TMA 
- stor- openings, less hosing-off and faster pro- | New York. ; 
- and *Reg. U. S. Pat. Of ere 
lower 
iority 
, the 
ei y Filter Aids 
se in 
+. Johns-Manville | 
“gen- and Fillers 
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For industries whose nature requires a disinfectant with 
unusual bactericidal powers plus lack of odor, Teramine 
is the perfect solution. This fully tested and guaranteed* 
disinfectant provides a phenol coefficiency of “10” against 
EB. Typhosa and of “15” against Staphylococcus Aureus 
(pus germs). Storing or freezing does not lessen Teramine’s 
lethal potency. And it’s economical too—you use only 1 
ounce to | gallon of water. 


Consult one of the 475 West representatives. You'll find 
their guidance invaluable. 


*As tested by the F. D. A. Method of the U. S. Department of 


Agriculture—circular 198. 


Products That Promote Sanitation 


42-16 WEST STREET 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1,N. Y. 


%& BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


CLEANSING DISINFECTANTS + INSECTICIDES - KOTEX VENDING MACHINES 
PAPER TOWELS * AUTOMATIC DEGDORIZING APPLIANCES + LIQUID SOAPS 


where its sweetness rendered it un- 
acceptable. 
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Trichinosis 
». (Continued from page 99) 








to decide from the evidence whether 
there has been a breach of such 
warranty in the sale of pork, in 
this case salami, which causes in- 
jury.” In New Hampshire a case 
brought under the theory of im- 
plied warranty was thrown out of 
court for failure to give notice 
within the time required by law.” 
In the State of Washington lia- 
bility has been allowed.” In Texas 
a manufacturer has been held liable 
on an implied warranty for disease 
and death due to the consumption 
of a sausage.” The report in this 
case does not indicate whether the 
pork contained trichinae or not, but 
the legal principle is the same. 


Decisions in Twelve States 


All of these cases, as here col- 
lected for the first time, represent 
decisions of appeals courts in only 
twelve states. They are, however, 
precedents and as such are part of 
the law. If similar litigation oc- 
curs in other states, as is more than 
likely, these decisions point the way 
to adjudication in the other juris- 
dictions. 

The general rule, then, is that 
pork, infected with trichinae, which 
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PLANTS: 
Jersey City, N.J. 


.o. KOVEN..:.. 


Dover, N.J. 


I54 OGDEN AVE. + JERSEY CITY 7,N. J. 





AT TONY PASTORS 
BOWERY VARIETIES 








The need of the food manufacturer for equipment that ful- 
filled his specific requirements was KOVEN’s cue to put its 
vast engineering and manufacturing resources to the task. 
Result — the continuing development, through long years, of 
economical, efficient units whose quality construction and 
reliable performance have won them a leading role in food 
plants throughout the industry. If you have a production 
problem a KOVEN trained representative will assist you with- 
out obligation. Call or write for a consultation now. 


Among the many KOVEN products in all the commercial and 
non-corrosive metals: Stainless Steel; Aluminum Sheet Fabri- 
cation; Boxes, Tote, Waste Cans; Chemical Apparatus; Coils 
and Pipe Bands; Copper Sheet Fabrication; Galvanizing Work; 
Mixers, All Kinds; Monel Metal Fabricators; Pails, Special 
Heavy; Pans, All Types, All Metals; Sinks, Scullery and Factory; 
Tables, Galvanized or Monel; Tanks, All Types, All Metals; 
Kettles, All Types, All Metals. 


KOVEN FOR INDIVIDUALIZED FOOD EQUIPMENT SINCE 188I 
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WALK-IN 
REFRIGERATORS 


for ZERO or MEDIUM 
TEMPERATURES 
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is sold for human consumption only 
after proper cooking, usually can 
not be considered an unwholesome 
product which will give rise to an 
action for negligence. Such an ac- 
tion, however, may be valid if the 
product is sold for consumption 
without cooking, or is sold when 
improperly cooked by a restaurant 
keeper. Disease due to trichinae- 
infected pork will, however, sustain 
an action for breach of implied 
warranty as to the fitness of the 
food for the purpose intended, at 
least in a number of states, and per- 
haps in many. 

For these legal reasons, as well 
as for the moral responsibility in- 
volved, it behooves all producers, 
manufacturers, and others concern- 
ed to endeavor to exercise due care 
in the production and sale of pork 
and pork products. 
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FOR STEAM 


ASSEMBLED REFRIGERATION 
SYSTEMS EQUIPPED WITH 
AUTOMATIC DEFROST 


AT CONTROLLED TEMPERATURES 


... the Automatic Gas-fired 


KANE BOILER 





D 
STEEL CLA 
x HEAVY OUTY _ 


qVd-O9O9N 


Investigate Engineered Steam. It’s a steam 
source . . . compact, self-contained, and 
tailor-made for your job... that includes: 
the study and solution of your problem; 
the correctly sized and constructed KANE 
Automatic Gas-Fired Boiler; the neces- 
sary controls to maintain proper steam 
pressure and temperature; the M-K-O 
Automatic Boiler Feed to provide a con- 
stant water level for highest boiler effi- 
ciency; and the Engineering and manu- 
facturing Experience (of more than 4 
decades) to assure you of an efficient, eco- 
nomical installation. 





m@ Stores 

mw Farms 

@ Restaurants 

@ Factories 

@ Institutions 

w@ Dairies 

m Ice Cream Manufacturers 


relro 

@ REACH-IN REFRIGERATORS 
@ FREEZERS 

@ BEVERAGE COOLERS 


Call PEnnypacker 
5-9913 


REFRIGERATION ENGINEERING CORP. 
1518 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNA. 








AWVd-ODIAIA HLIM 


The KANE Boiler, in sizes | 
to 30 H.P. built to A.S.M.E. 
specifications. 


Mm MEARS:-KANE-OFELDI 


1903-1915 EAST HAGERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
FOUR DECADES OF AUTOMATIC GAS-FIRED BOILER MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE . 
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